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JiiDMUND Smith is one of those lucky writers 
who havei without much labor, attained high re- 
putation, and who are mentioned with reverence 
rather for the possession than the exertion of uncom- 
mon abilities. 

Of his life little is known; and that little claims 
no praise but what can be given to intellectual ex- 
cellence, seldom employed to any virtuous purpose. 
His character, as given by Mr. Oldisworth, with all 
the partiality of friendship, which is said by Dr. 
Burton to shew << what fine things one man of parts 
can say of another," and which, however, comprises 
great part of what can be known of Mr. Smith, it is 
better to transcribe at once than to take by pietes. 
I shall subjoin such little memorials as accident has 
enabled me to collect. 

Mr. Edmumd Smith was the only son of an emi- 
nent merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of 
the famous Baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes of 
his father, which were soon followed by his deatlj^ 
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2 SMITH. 

were tne occasion o/the son's being left i^ery yoiittg: 
in the hands of a near relation (one who married" 
Mr. Neale's sister), whose name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their 
own child, and pujt him to Westminster-school under 
the care of Dr. Busby ; whence, after the loss of his 
faithful and generous guardian (whose name he as- 
sumed and retained), he was removed to Christ- 
church in. Oxford, and there by his aunt handsomely 
maintained till her death ; after which he continued 
a member of that learned and ingenious society till 
within five years of his own j though, some time be^ 
fore his leaving Christ-church, he was sent for by 
his mother to Worcester, and owned and acknow- 
ledged as her legitimate son ; which had not been 
mentioned, but to wipe off the aspereions that were 
ignorantly cast by some on his birth. It is to be re- 
memberefd, for our author^s honour, that, when at 
Wesfioainster election he stood a candidate for one 
of the universities, he so signally distinguiished hifti- 
self by his conspicuous performances^ that there 
arose no small contention, between the representa- 
tive electors of Trinity-college in Cambridge and 
Christ-church in Oxon, which of those two royal 
societies should adopt him as their own. But the 
electors of Trinity-college having the preference of 
choice that year, they resolutely electa himj who 
yet, being invited at the same time to Christ-church, 
chos^ to accept of a studentship there. Mr. Smith's 
perfections, as well natural as acquired, seem to have 
been formed upon Horace's plan ; who says, in hi& 
"Art of Poetry," 
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<c '-wEgo nee studium sine divite vena, 
« Nee rude quid prosit video ingenium ; alterius sic 
^' Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.'" 

He was endowed by Nature with all those ex* 
cellent and necessary qualifications which are pre- 
vious to the accompUshment of a great man. His 
memory was large and tenacious, yet by a curious 
felicity chiefly susceptible of the finest impressions 
it received from the best authors he read, which it 
always preserved in their primitive strength and 
amiable order. 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity 
of understanding, which easily took in and sur* 
momited the most subtle and knotty parts of ma- 
thematics and metaphysics. His wit was prompt 
and flowing, yet solid and piercing ; his taste deli- 
cate^ his head clear^ and his way of expressing his 
thoughts perspicuous and engaging. I shall say no- 
thing of his person, which yet was so well turned^ 
that no n^lect of himself in his dress could render 
it disagreeable; insomuch that the fair sex, who 
observed and esteemed him, at once commended 
and reproved him by the n^ne of the handsome 
sloven.. An eager but generous and noble emulation 
grew up with hiin ; which (as it were a rational soEf; 
of instinct) pushed him upon striving to excel in 
every art and science that could make him a credit 
to Ins coU^e, and that college the ornament of the. 
inoet leiamed and polite university; and it was his 
happiness to have several contemporaries and fd- 
low-students who exercised and excited thisr virtue 
in themselves and others, thereby becoming so dcj- 
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servedly in favour with this age, and so good a ptoof 
of its nice discernment. His judgment, naturally 

' good, soon ripened into an exquisite fineness and 
distinguighing sagacity, which as it was active and 
hn^y, s^ it was vigorous and matily, keeping even 
jpaces with a rich -and strong imaginatbn, always 
upon the wing, and never tired with aapiring. Henoe 
it was, that, though he writ as young as G^wley, 
he had no puerilities; and his earliest productioUfl 
were «o fat from having any thing ib them m^n 
and trifling, that, like the junior compoeitiona of 
Mr Stepney^ they may make grey autbcHra blush. 
There are many of his first essays in oratory, in epi*> 
grain, elegy, and epic, sttU handed about the imiirfirK 
«ity in manuscript, which shew a r masterly hand; 
and, th^ifgh maimed and injured by frequent tran* 
iscribing, make their way into our < moat celebrated 
misoellaniee, where they shine with uncommon luatm. 
Besides those verses in the Oxford bodes which he 
could not help setting his name to, several of his 
compositions came abroad under other names, which 
his own singular modesty, and faithful silence, strove 
in' ^n to conceal. The finccenia and p«tblie Col- 
kctions of the iTniversity upon State Sul^ecta were 
never in such esteem, either for elegy or oongiatn^ 
lation, as when he oontoibuted most laiigcly to them; 
and it was natural for those who knew his peculiar 

. way of writing, to turn to his share in the wodk^ sts 
by far the most rehiring part of the entertamment. 
As his parts were extraordinary^ 4Sk> he well'ki^W 
how to improve them ; and not only to poihslh the 
diamond, but enchase it in the most solid and dnr- 
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able meiial. Tlio^b he wall an ae^aoic the great- 
wt pi^t of his life, jret he conteaeted ik> soumess of 
tefnper^ no «pice of pedantry, no Itch of di^ntatioB, 
^ oh9ti|iate ^ontentum £)f ]the old of DOfiv philoflo- 
pby, 330 a^munii^ way rf^diotatkig to oUier8« which 
ate fauHa (tboi^h excwaUe) which some aie inaen 
mhly fed into^ who ate ewo^raia^ to dwell long 
i^lbia tibe walls' of a priv^ oolbge^ Hia opnversa- 
tiqn was ^l^a^aot and hiftrueliTct wd wh4l Horace 
^aid Qf Flotilla, Vmm, atfd. Viiigil^ might jmrtly he 
applied, to hi»i : 

" Nil ego Qontulerim jucundo sanus Amitx)." 

Sdt V. L 1 

As eortect, a wyit^ aa he wasf in his most e)aboxiite> 
pieces, he read the W4iiek# of others with « ciand<iur« 
;^id rea^rved hiis greatest leteldty for his owti esmpoK 
»t]diis; heidg resdier to (jbimsh aad advance* thaA 
damp or i^l^ss a nms^.gmm», aani m patient ^ 
bet^g eneelled himself (jif aity eauld «xoel hitt) ae 
lodustHous to extiel oth^ieu . 

'Tw^e to he willed he had confined h^nl^ to a 
purtieiilar pro&8sian« who was capable of surpaaning 
in any ; bnti in thiis, lus want of vpp&c$&m was in 
a great measnve owi^ to his want oi du6 eneourage* 
meat 

He passed timegh the e£enases of the cdUege 
attd vmif^ty with unusnal ^plisuse ; and thoi^k 
he c^ten suffered his fnehds to call him off &om Im 
reth^nttnti^ and to lengthen out those jovial avooa^ 
tbiis^ y^bbr return to his studies were so xniieh the 
uem passiclMte^ uA Jm attention upon th^e refined 
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pleasures of reading and tfainking so vehement (to 
ivhich his faoetious and unbended intervals bore no 
proportion), that the habit grew upon him ; and the 
series of meditation and reflection being kept up 
whole weeks t<^ther, he could better sort his ideaSf 
and take in the sundry parts of a science at one view, 
without interruption or confusion. Some indeed of 
his acquaintance, who were pleased to distinguish 
between the wit and the scholar, extolled him alto- 
gether on the account of these titles ; but others, 
who knew him better, could iiot forbear doing Ima 
justice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had signalized 
himself, in the schools, as a philosopher and pole- 
mic of extensive knowledge and deep penetration; 
and went through all the courses with a wise r^ard 
to the dignity and importance of each science. I re-^ 
member him in the Divinity-school responding and 
disputing with perspicuous energy, a ready exactness, 
and commanding force of argument, when Dr Jane 
worthily presided in the diair ; whose condescend- 
ing and disinterested commendation of him gave 
him such a reputation as silenced the envious ma- 
lice of his enemies, who durst not contradict the ap- 
probation of so profound a master in theology. None 
of those self-suffident creatures, who have eitiier 
trifled with philosophy, by attempting to ridicule 
it, or have encumbered it with novel tains and bur- 
densome explanations, understood its real weight 
and purity half so well as Mr Smith. * He was too 
discerning to allow of the character of unprofitable 
^ggc^y ^^^ abtruse, which some superficial sdolista 
(so very smootii^acnd polite as to admit of no impress 
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isiiaii,) eitber out of an unthinking indolence, or aa 
ill-grounded pr^udice, had affixed to this sort of 
studies. He knew the thorny terms of philosophy 
served well to fence in the true doctrines of religion ^ 
and looked upon school- diyinity as upon a rough 
but wdQ-wrought army, which might at once adorn 
and drf^id llie Christian herd, and equip him for the 
combat. 

Mr Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with 
all the Greek and Latin Classics ; with whcMU he 
had carefully compared whatever was worth perus- 
ing ill the French, Spanish, and Italian (to which 
languages he was no stranger,) and in all the cele- 
fcrated writers of his own country. But then, ac- 
cording to the curious observatlbn of the late Earl 
of Shaftesbury, he kept the poet in awe by regular 
criticism; and, as it were, married the two arts for 
their mutual support and improvement. There was 
not a tract of credit, upon that subject, which he had 
not -diligently examined, froAi Aristotle down to 
Hedelin and Bossu ; so that, having each rule oon- 
tM;antly before him, he could carry the art through 
every poem, and at once point out the graees and de- 
formities. By this means he seemed to read with a 
des^n to ccnrect, as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but taste every 
little delicacy that was set before him ; though it was 
impossible for him at the same time to be fed and 
nourished with any thing but what was substantud 
and lasting. He eonindered the ancients and mo- 
tdems not as parties or rivals for &me, but as archi- 
leets upon one and the same plan, the Art of Poetry ; 
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Mcovdiag to yAmh, he judged, approve^ wd blamed, 
iritlKHit flattery or detiacti^. If he did not ^ways 
eommend the eompoatioiis €£ othec«» it was oat ill** 
nature (which was not in hia teiiipw»> but atriet jfttatke 
would not let him eidl a few flowers set iu xaakiiy a 
gUb measure and sa many eoupletsj by the name of 
poetry : he was of Ben J^usoa's apiuimi, who eould 
not admire 

— ^Verses as smcx>th and soft as cream, 
In which there was neithw depth nor stream. 

And, ther^re, though his want <^ complaisance 
for some m^a overbearing vanity made him enemies 
yet the better part of niiiankind were obliged by the 
fieedom of his rcsflectioa^. 

His Bddkian Speech^ tfa^u^ taken fiMn a remote 
and imp^ifect copy/ hath shewn the world how great 
a master he was of the Cioenmian eloquence^ mixed 
with the oiNisciousness and fiHrce oi Demosthenes, the 
degant and moving turns of Fliny» and the acute and 
wise refleetims of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Roscommon, no man under- 
stood Horace better, especially as to his haj^y die* 
ticm, roUing numbers, beautiful imagery, and alter*- 
nate mixture of the soft and the subUme. This en* 
deared Dr Hannes's odes to him» the finest geaios 
fyr Latin lyric since the Augustan Age. His friend 
Mr Fhilips's ode to Mr St John (late Lord Bolhig- 
broke,) after the maimer of Horace's Luaory or 
Amatorian Odes, is certatidy a mflister^piece ; but 
Mr Smitlt's Paccckim is of the sublimer kind, though, 
like Wallet's wrif^gs upon Oliver Civmwell^ it wMte 
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Bot tiie ftiort delicmte and sttrptieiBg ttjm peculiar 

to the -pemm Tanked. I (fe not remetabar to hare 

seen aiiy thing like it in Dr Batbnrst, who had made 

8i»ne ^ttempta thit way with applause. He was an 

esi4^l€»t j^dge ef buinamty ; and so good an hia* 

tOfiMi^ tbat in familiar discoiurse he would talk otw 

the BMsjk meaaorahle fiiets in antiquity^ the lires^ ao« 

tions^ und diaracteia, of celebrated nien» with amta^ 

ing facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly 

f ead atid digested Thuanua's works» so he was able 

to cdpy a£ter him ; and his talait in thk kind waa so 

weU known and allowed^ that he had be^i sin|^ ouf 

by some great men to write a hist<»ry, which it was 

ton: their iAterest to have done with the utmost art 

and de]iterity« I shall not mention for idbat re»» 

sons thia design was dxofp^, though they are very 

much to M^ Smith's himour. The truth is, and I 

qpeak it be&re lji?ing witnesses^ whibt an, agreeaUe 

eompany could &£ him upon a sulgect of uaefiil Uteris 

ture« nobody shone to greater advantage ; be seemdl 

to be that Memmius whom liUcretiiiB apeaka of: 

«— Quern tu, Dea, tempore In omni 
Omnibus omatum voluisti excellere rebus. 

His works ai» not many, and those scattered up 
and lAown in MiiScellianies and CoUeetion% being 
wrested Irom him by bis fiiends with great diffieolty 
and reluietai^* All of them togelher make bnt a 
small paft of that much greater body which lies dis- 
persed m the possession of numarous acquatnt«ice ; 
and cannot perhaps be made entire without great 

u^jurikiBe to bim» beeauso fow of them bad bis last 



/ 
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hand, and tlie transcriber was often obliged to take 
the liberties of a friend. His condolence for the 
death of Mr Philips iis fuU of the noblest besuties^ 
and hath done justice to the ashes of that seoofid 
Milton, whose writings will last as long as the EngUsh 
language, generosity, and valour. For him Mr SmiiJi 
had contracted a perfect fiiendship ; a passion he was 
most susceptible of, and whose laws he looked upon 
as sacred and inviolable. 

£very subject that passed under his pen had aH 
the life, proportion, and embellishments bestowed on 
it, which an exquisite «kill, a warm imagination, and 
a cool judgment, possibly could bestow on it. The 
epic, lyric, elegiac, every sort of poetry he touched 
upon (and he had touched upon a great variety,) 
was raised to its proper height, and the deferences 
between each of them observed with a judicious ac- 
curacy. We saw the old rules and new beauties 
placed in admirable order by each other; and there 
was a predominant fancy and spirit of his own in- 

cients, or from poesies here and there culled out 
of the modems, by a painful industry and servile 
imitation. His contnvances were adroit and mag- 
nificait ; his images lively and adequate ; his senti- 
ments banning and majestic ; his expressions na^ 
tund and bold ; his numbers various and soundihg; 
and that enamelled mixture of classical wit, which, 
without redundance and affectation, sparkled throu^ 
his writings, and were no less pertinent andagree^ 
.able. 
. HisPhadm is a consummate tragedy, and t}i<s 
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success of it was^as great as the most sanguiBe ex- 
^ctations of his friends could promise or foresee. 
The Bumber of nights, and the common method 'of 
filling the house, are not always the surest marks of 
judging what encouragement a pla^ meets witk : but 
the generosity of all the persons of a refined taste 
about town was remarkable on this occasion ; and it 
must not be forgotten how zealously Mr Addison 
espoused his interest, with all the ele^nt judgment 
and diffusive good-nature for which that accomplished 
gentlemsm and author is so justly valued by mankind. 
Snt as to Phedra^ she has certainly made a finer 
figure under Mr Smith's conduct^ upon the English 
stage, than either in Rome or Athens ; and if she 
excels the Greek and Latin Phtedra^ I need not say 
she surpasses the Freneh one, though embellished 
with whatever regular beauties and moving softness 
Racine hipiself could give her. 

No man had a juster notion of the difficulty of 
composing than Mr Smith ; and he sometimes would 
create greater difficulties than he had reason to ap- 
prehend. Writing with ease, what (as Mr Wycher- 
ley speaks) may be easily written, moved his indigna- 
tion. When he was writing upon a subject, he would 
seriously consider what Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil, 
or Homce, if alive, would say upon that occasion, 
which whetted him to exceed himself as well as 
others. Nevertheless, he could not, or would not, 
finish several ^^bjects he undertook ; which may be 
imputed either to the briskness of his fancy, still 
hunting after new matter, or to an occasional indo^ 
ience^ which spleen and lassiti^e brought upon him> 
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wbicb» cf all biB foibles^ the world was least uieluied 
to forgive* That thb wafl not owing to eonedjt or 
vanity^ (ht a fuhiesa of bimself (a frailty wUeh bag 
been imputed to ao less men than Shakespeare and 
JonsoQy) is clear from hence ; because be left bia 
w<»rks to the entire disposal of bis frieuds, whose most 
rigorous eeusures be even courted and solicitod, sub^ 
mittiug to their auiuiadvarsioiia, and the freedom they 
took with ^»mkp with au ui^reserTed mA pi ilde&t re^ 
tnguation. 

I have seen sketches and roi^h draughts of some 
poems to be designed, set out analytically ; wherein 
the fable, structune^ and connexion, the images, in^ 
eidents, moral qiisodes, «nd.a great variety of oma* 
mesnts were so finely laid out,, to well fitted to the 
rules of art, and squared so exactly to the preee-i 
dents of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
these poetical elements with the same eoncem with 
which curious men are affected at the sight of the 
monk entertaining remains and ruins df an antique 
figure or buildinge Those fragments of the learned, 
which some men have been so proud of their pains 
in collecting, are useless rarities, without form and 
without life, when opmpared with these embryos, 
which wanted not spirit enough to preserve them ; 
so that I cannot help thinking, that, if some of 
them were to come abroad, they would be as highly 
valued by the poets, as the sketches of Julio and Ti* 
tian are by the painters ; rtbough th^e is nothk^ in 
them but a few outlines^ as to the design and proper^ 
tion. 

It must be confessed that Mr Smith badaiwe 
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defects & bis comduet, wluch ihoae are most apt to 
remember who could imitate bim in nothing ebe» 
His freedom with himaelf drew severer acknowledge* 
mentis £001 him than all die malice be ever pro* 
yoked was capable of advancing, and he did not 
scruple to give even bis mis&rtunes the bard aaaiie 
of faults ; but,' if the woild had half his good*nature, 
all tbe shady parts wdhM be entirely struck out of his 
character. 

A man who, under poverty, calamities, and dis^ 

appmalineote, could make » many friends, and those 

SO truly valuable, must have just and. noble ideas of 

the passion of iri^dship, in the success of which con* 

sisted the greatest, if not the only, happiness of his 

life. He knew very wdl yfbsA w^ due to his birth* 

though Fortune threw him short of it in every other 

drcumataaceoflife. He avoided mak&g any, though 

ptthaps reasonable, complaints of her diq)en8ation8, 

under whkh he had honour .enough to be easy, withr- 

out touching the favours she flung in his way when 

offered to him at a price of a mcnre durable'reputi^ 

tion« He took care to have no deaBngs widi man<* 

kind in which he could not be just ; and be deared 

to be at no other expense in his pret^isions than that 

of intrinsic merit, which was the only burden and re* 

proach he ever brought upon his friends. He could 

say, as Horace did of himself what I never yet saw 

tranalatcd ; 

** Meo sum pauper in aere.*" 

Ai his comii^ to town^ no man was more siit^ 
rounded by all those who really had or pretended to 
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v^it, or more courted by tbe great men wbo Had tBeir 
a power and opportunity of encouraging arts and 
sciences, and gave proofs of their fondness for the name 
of Patron in many instances, which will erer be re- 
membered to their glory. Mr Smith's character grew 
upon his friends by intimacy, and out-went the strong-^ 
est prepossessions which had been conceived in his fa** 
vour. Whatever quarrel a few sour creatures, whose 
obscurity is their happiness, may possibly have to the 
age ; yet amidst a studied neglect, and total disuse of 
aU those ceremonial attendances, fashionable equip- 
ments, and external recommendation, which are 
thought necessary introductions into the grande 
numde^ this gentleman was so happy as still to please ; 
^nd whilst the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, 
saw how much he excelled in wit and learning, they 
easily forgave him all other differences. Hence it was 
that both his acquaintance and retirements were his 
own free choice. What Mr Prior observes upon a 
very great character was true of him, that mast of his 
faults brought their excuse with them. 

Those who blamed him most understood him least ; 
it being the custom of the vulgax to charge an excess 
upon the most complaisant, and to form a character 
by the morals of a few, who have sometimes spoiled 
an hour or two in good company. Where only for* 
tune is wanting to make a great name, that single 
exception can never pass upon the best judges and 
most equitable observers of mankind ; and when the 
time comes for the world to spare their pity, we may 
justly enlarge our demands upon them for their ad- 
miration. 
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Some few years before his deaths he had engaged 
himself in several considerable undertakings ; in all 
which he had prepared the world to expect mighty 
things from him. I have seen about ten sheets of 
his English Pindar, which exceeded any thing of 
that kind I could ever hope for in our own language. 
He bad drawn out a plan of a tragedy of the Lady 
Jane Grey, and had gone through several scenes of 
it. But he could not well have bequeathed that work 
to better hands than where, I hear, it is at present 
lodged ; and the bare mention of two such names 
may justify the largest expectations, and is sufficient 
to make the town an agreeable invitation. 

His greatest and noblest undertaking was JLan^ 

ginus. He had finished an entire translation of the 

Sublime, which he sent to the reverend Mr Richard 

l^arker, a friend of his, late of Merton. College, an 

exact critic in the Greek tongue, from whom it came 

to my hands. The French version of Monsieur 

Boileau, though truly valuable, was fax short of it. 

He proposed a large addition to this work, of notes 

and observations of his own, with an entire system of 

the Art of Poetry, in three books, under the titles of 

J^kaugbt,. Didtion, and Figure. I saw the last of 

these perfect, and in a fair copy, in which he shewed 

prodigious judgmrat and reading ; and particularly 

had reformed the Art of Rhetoric, by reducing that 

vast and confused heap of terms, with which a long 

succession of pedants had encumbered the world, 

to:a very narrow , eompass, comprehending all that 

wasusefiiland ornamental in poetry. Under eadi 

head and chapter, he intended to makc^ ren^arks 
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tip<m all the aneieiits and modems, the Gree}c» Lftin, 
English^ French, Spanush, and Italian poets, and to 
note their ^evecal beauties and defects. 

What remains of pis works is left, as I am ii^^ 
forined, in the hands of men of worth and judgment^ 
who Ipyed him. It cannot be supposed they would 
tvppress any thing that wa9 his, but inxfc of respect 
to. his memory^ and for want of propec haiids to finish 
what «o great a gfnius had begun. * 

J ... • ■ ( 

Such is the deckmatioii «f Oldiswiqrth^ .written, 
while his admiration w^s^ yet i^sfa, an4 his kind- 
ness warm; and therefore spch as, without any ori* 
minal purpose of deceiving, shews a ftrbng desire to 
make tibe most of all favourable truth. I <^uinot 
tnacfa oommend the paformanee* The praise is often 
indistinct, and the seiitwces are kaded with words 
of more pomp than u^e. There is little^ however, 
that can be contradicted, «ven when a plainer tah; 
comes to be t(dd. 

♦ « 

EDMUND KEALE, known by the niime of 
Smith, was bom at Handley, the seat of the Lech- 
meres, in Wtetfedtondme; Shs^yeariof hbbiitll is 
unc^tain« 

He was educated at W^teiiiist^r* It is known 
to Imve been the' pmetioe of Dr Busbf to detain 
those youths long at sdiodl, df wfabttt'fae had formed 
the highest expectat^unis. * Smith tqok his master's 
degree oir the 8th of July, W96 ; h^ thereforq was 
probably admitted intOj^the university in 1689^ when 
we may suppose him twenty years old* 
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His reputation fst hUsMMe ta Mi Mllegt was 
such as Iia6 b66ti t61d i bat Utt mB^tfMsiCf imd ficen- 
tkttsaMB of liis kdhaHour drdw Hfon hkii (Dee^ 24, 
10^ wfaUe be was yet mij Bachdor) a ptblie ad** 
itaoaitkiti, elitaved iifon iiiasaA, in wder te Ins floft^ 
]pidMn. Of tk» TOpioof tlifc ciett hi s»t knoim. 
He was probably less notorioH. At Onfordi ak wsi 
all icMTW^ iMdb will be foq|;iten t^ fitannrj nMdt; 
and of that lie bttd KUUtlid suflMdbt etidenotf bf 
lu etecflent ode im «he deatii «f thfe great Oxiai< 
talist, Dr Pooock, wbo died in 1691> and whosa 
ptaise imist hum bete wliiten by £hmth wb«i< he 
bad bona but two years Ui ftbs univeiaitT^ 

This ode, wfaidi doied the secaad tdtume af tks 
Hfum AnglkMM, tbM]|^ ^'H^ <K>mo Dl§Rtiooa 
auay bo mtde to Hs Latniity^ is by £k^ tfe beat ly^ 
lie eoni]ioiiti6& ii ttest ODllwtiini: nsr do I latt># 
wkeio to fiiM it eqttalbkd anmg <he modem wihars^. 
It aa:presie% witii great fdktoy^ ii*Ages not timmiaX 
in classical ditilioft : its digresaftiliB and letanas hitt 
b^M deiirtedly reoMtsaatadsd by Traf^p %& aai6dels 
Ibf inititiDit. 

He had several imitations friMn Cowley : 

7aslite hint tet sertno oakoyfHls 

^ot tu» Poeockii disfiitaiUs tui ^ 

Orator effers^ quot vkdssun 

Te inemores celebraie gmident. 

I will not oommetad Aa %xra trfdcb tudott dte 
OMtor jpnmMMt Ae cdbtira, or gifie to mihiitts amh' 
iWhf and JUU^. I qfaote it, faorwtwr^ aa aoa imita- 
tkmefAieat lines:: 

VOL. X. 6 



So-mtmy languages he had in store. 

That only Fame shall speak of him in more. 

The simile, by which an old man, retaining the^ 
fire of his youth, is oompured to MtoA. flaming 
^trough the snow, which Smith has used with great 
pomp, is stolen from Cowley, however little worth 
the labour of eonveyance, 

; He proceeded to take his degree of Master oi 
Arts, July 8, 1696. Of the exercises whkh he per^ 
formed on that occasion, I have not heard any thing 
memorable. 

.As his years advanced, he advaneed in reputation; 
for he continued to cultivate hiar mind, though he 
did not amend his irregularities: by which he gave 
CO much offence, that, April 94, 1700^ the Dean and 
Chapter declared ^^ the place of Mr Smith: void,- he 

having been convicted of riotous behaviour in the 

house of Mr.Cole, an apotheoiry : but it was re* 
** ferred to the Dean when and. upon. what occasion 
^^ the sentence should be put in execution." 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of 
his college could hardly keep him, and yet wished 
that he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appearance 
of decency : in his own phrase, he whitened himself, 
having a desire to obtain the censorship, an office of 
honour an4 some profit in the college; but, when 
the election came, the preference was given to Mr 
Foulkes, his' junior : the same, I suppose, that joined 
with Freind in an edition of part of Demosthenes. 
The censor is a tutor ; and it was not thought pro- 
per to trust the superintendance of others to a man 
who took so little care of himself. 
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From this time Smith employed his malice and 
his wit against the Dean, Dr Aldrich, whom he con- 
sidered as the opponent of his claim. Of his lam- 
poon upon him, I once heard a single line too gross 
to be repeated. 

But be .was still a genius and a sdiolar^ and Ox- 
ford was imwilling to lose him : he was endured, with 
all his pranks and his vices, two years loqger; but 
on !Dec. 20, 1705, at the instance of all the canons, 
the sentence declared JBve years before, was put in 
execution^ 

The execution wasi, I believe, silent and tender ; 
for one .of his firiends, from whom I learned much of 
his life, appeared not to know it. 
• He ivas now driven to London, where he associated 
himself with the Whigs ; whether because they were 
in power, or because the Tories had expelled him, 
or because he was a Whig by principle, may perhaps 
be doubled. - He was, however,*^ caressed by men of 
great abilities, whatever were their party, and was 
supported by the liberality of those who delighted in 
his conversation. 

There was once a design, hinted at by Oldisworth, 
to have, made him useful. One evening, as he was 
fitting with a friend at a tavern, he was called down 
l>y the waiter ; and, having staid some time below, 
came up thoughtful. After a pause, said he to his 
^end, ^ He that wanted me below was Addison, 
*^ whose business was to tell me that a History of 
^ the Revolution was intended, and to propose that 
? 1 should undertake it. I said, ' What shall I do 
" with the character of Lord Sunderland ?' and Ad- 
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*'idason immediately retum^, * WlMfi, Unf^ W^^ 
" you dJrulik Itusk ?' and w^t aw^y.*' 

Captain Saff was a natni^ wbich lit gdt a% Osd^ 
by hi* li^Hgienee of dress. 

This story I heard from tbe late Mr Chirk of 
Lteeoln^i Inn, to whom it wtt» told by th6 MeitA of 
Smith; 

Sueh scrtti^ might ddbar him tlMst »Mle |»rlM 

fitable ^mplcyyment^ ; but, as th«y ^otild iMyi dii^«« 
him of any real «^t6em, tii^y le^ Mm massy !6^d»; 
and no man was ever better introduced to thia th^atft^ 
than he, who, in thati^^rioknt coeflitt^ p^H^ W 
a PiDbgi^ and £^l(^e from the &a witis <m e^ 
ther side. . , » . 

But teaming and ttatmn^ wdl ntm aMd tbdi lak^ 
ditfeir^t courses. Hjis ^ay^stesfs^d the tini&cs, iitA 
the critics <^nly. ; It was^ bB AddiMll >h4» ree((Mfe4 
hardly heard ^he third &%ht .8Mi|fa h«d indted 
tttasted 4«ti)rely to hi^ m«»il^ ^ad ensur^ no band 
of apphudftrs, noir tmi any a^ttiUkie ta< fsadfe HMtes^ 
and fofnnd th^ nal^ eiito^jten^ ^ajs n<il ^ijAdMfl 
fcpr its own sui^Grt* , 

Hie (ilay, hotevw» was bought by IJmik *^o 
advanced th& jnice from fifty gi^eaa, Hbt emktti 
^t^, to sikty; and IfaSfu:, the general pOMb, Mm 
i^pted tht dedication. Smith's indolence kt^ hiUL 
^^m writing the detScatijjon till I'^ntaH;, • ^^ flM^ 
l&A imppctna&ty, gave notice that he ^miihi Vff^l^S^ 
^e {)thiy without it ^STow, tiberefetre,, ^ was Wtit*en4 
and HaUfai expected the author with his book, . and 
had ptepared to reward him with a ^ee <if th^e« 
hundred pounds a-year. Smith, by ffndt, m c»pAot, 
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or iodolwc^^ 0P ba44iUoe$s^ neglected to nttend kim^ 
tfeiough doubtless wamed 4ud pTCSsed by hia friend^, 
and at l^^t mm^ his inward by not going to eo- 
IkHit 

Addispn bos, in the Spectator, mentioned the ne- 
glect of Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the n^tion^ 
knA imputes it to the fondness f(xr operas then ptei^ 
niUng* The authority of Addison is great ; y^l 
tb?t voice of the people^ wh^n to please the people is 
the purpose, A^f^&tyta ivgaid* In this question^ I 
cannot b«t thistk the people in the right The fiible 
IV xnytholc^giGal^ a stetry t^ich we are acieustom^ 
to r^t ai( faLieiatd'ihe dflnners are qo 4i$tatit 
ft«fi'r0i0tomk^ that i^e kflow them n^ ftwti aym-* 
pathy, but by study: the ignorant do not underatand 
the 4t&w^i i^e li^ani^ed reject H as a aehool-bby'a 
tale J ffnei^^fdi^ odl Wh*t I cannot for a ^nrnvent 
Ui1m0i I cawtflt^Q*'* mow^t heboid with' intei^st 
W^itiety. Th? 8(f nf im^ts tbns mnot^ firoto life 
9X0 f^mofv^ yet fnrthfar by the dietion, Which i« ^ 

)uitdriant^i)d splendid fox ditdogQ«r and mtelopea 
th^ i^oiRghtisi Yath^ thm di8play9 ^&ta.' It is n 

scholar's play, such as may please thse readie^r rathM: 

IIma tihe i^t^^ f ^ wpfk of a nj^roas and ^le- 
gafit^'n^fnd, accustomed to please itself irith itrfiwn 
«wc4^ti<w)irbttt of Mttie^ivaiisitaQW w$th the Q«nr»e 

Be^nis tells us; iti onedT his pieces^ that ho had 
^00' sftid^gA to hftyenwtittett the tragedy ^ Mi^^: 

^ n^dii w»Ti«w4 that the action wai* to(r. m^thi^ 
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died Jcfhn Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of 
Smith, who, on that occasion, wrote a poem, which 
justice must place among the best elegies which our 
language can shew, an elegant mixture of fondness 
and admiration, of dignity and softness. There are 
some passages too ludicrous ; but every human per* 
formance has its faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to 
piurchase for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous, it was a very profitable poem. 

Of his Pindar mentioned by Oldisworth, I have 
never otherwise heard. His Longinus he intended 
to accompany with some illustrations, and had se- 
lected his instances of the false suMime firoin the 
works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the stage, 
with the story of Lady Jane Grey: It is not unlike- 
ly that his experience of the inefficacy and incredi- 
bility of a mythological tale might determine him 
to choose an^ action from English history, at no 
great distance from our own times, whitjh was to end 
in a real event, produced by the operation of known 
characters. ^ ' 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more 
opportunities of informing the understanding, ' for 
which Smith' was unquestionably qualified, or for 
moving the passions, in which I suspect him to have 
had less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, 
he declaried that a few months would complete his 
design ; and, that he might pursue his work with less 
frequent avocations, he was, in June> 1710, invited 
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hy Mr George; Dncket to his house at Garthaxn, in 
Wiltshire. Here he found such opportunities of 
indtilgence as did not much forward his studies, and 
particularly some strong ale, too delicious to be re- 
sisted. He ate and drank till he found himself 
plethoric: and then, resolving to ease himself by 
evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the neigh- 
bourhood a prescription of a purge so forcible, that 
the apothecary thought it his duty to delay it till he 
had given notice of its danger. Smith, not pleased 
mth the contradiction of a shopman, and boastful 
of bis own knowledge, treated the notice with rude 
contempt, and swallowed his own medicine, whidi, 
in July, 1710, brought him to the grave. He was 
buried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards. Ducket communicated to 
Oldmixon, the historian, an account pretended to 
have be^n received fh>m Smith, that Clarendon's 
History was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, 
^Smalridge, and Atterbury ; and that Smith was em- 
ployed to forge and insert the alterations. 

This story was published triumphantly by Old- 
mixon, and may be supposed to have been eagerly 
received; but its progress was'soon checked; for, 
finding its way into the Journal of Trevoux^ it feU 
under the eye (^Atterbury, then an exile in France^ 
who immediately denied the charge, with this re- 
markable particular, that he never in his whole life 
had once spoken to Smith ; his company beii^,' as 
must be inferred, not accepted by those who attended 
to their characters. 

the change was afterwards very diligently refuted 



tufo ; mA tboii^ n«t (^ tie same p«rty witib AU-^^ 
xkb «iid>At|e«bM^i Iqo 9|adi«<w «f tmth to }m?e 
tkew tordraM4 vitib a iiilM fibpiii;** Tlw twtiiMK 

4li«t Mlbd: Siwtli ftr X)oiM wiiftfiul^ (tf «^Aa Mid 
ftuMih^ life ^i^hi mtb i^Mt liwMfiit t» ^ siMiBs 

aa;'«v«rthyjof|»e«enrstMa.'. - ; •• .;v.tji. .•,;■!<■ ,!• ; 

«Bd lif *«oisQry g^inacaqlrenr'iMir^aQmiWBilm miM 

He vaa re«»i4cAble for (b^ p««wfl9^q|) iBKdiligiHtli 
ptiktf Mif&dtbf^ Md of ret«iM»||^ with gr«»t il«telil)r. 

«d>liis bokm «^ v^^M^g «* metto^ <^ study. Imt iUi- 
voliiidrhttnwlf «i. liSbhiad (doioe^ imd M hfo «mm 
unity ^Hfttk tlMir<«toni«iQii» < 

0^6 ]^i«Bti«a 116 >hi4' itdupAwtv-Mitty obiirrale- 
that he could use or improve, he did nab^iafifcyit'to 
W kwi ; hMt^'lkniditi 4iM»|«iiit3r. of * iAwm 



vTJiliff it 1^99 tint h^lm^ gNthmii Iwo qww loC 
iHiii»:^rbii9iiew ti^Bidy {.^^wMelilUvrf, when dMgr 
wfre^lPiil'i^lK^ Ion bmdfir oQi^ imk^, nn be «<^.¥(9fy 

luable stock of materials. 

.Wkiv b^Mdine i9 XoiaiWii^ biff way of Jift eoD- 
Ufirtod} ht|A wiik tW lioMitioitf and diw>lttjbe{ and 
b^ aSai?ted the mrs and gauity tif a^sHMatf of pleMWW i 
but Iw A^8 w«6 alutays do(ieieiit t «^iolastio€)oiiJclh 
ness stiH hiutg ^bfH^ hw; «)d Im mwsim^ ^m 

. lJV|tb$U bif'ii^ekwn^e^ aUl)ii» vioei^Jie wa« 
psm ci th^ inurmurcar^ fit FortimeD. imd#F^ftderc$d-^y 
|)9<w9a j^ei^ la ;be pobi; vthm AddiioB was ^4fh 
8q4 wd iKifdSMPVfd) imri woidd a. v^ IHtla hav^ emh 

tented him ; for . he estifniated Jija waatel .ati «yc, hlilb 

)i94 diUgfVtly pofDpe^i aiid<«ecw^a(^yj:f9im«ibc»o4 

Ji« bftd;^ ]|i0b oiwiw of hit i^wm jQ«rit> m^d ^?m 
ffOW^liiDg wnteinpiuais iu hm iif^mmk of tliQse 
wbom he. wn^ldmd ^ pot quaUlied to Qppos? .« 
fimtctdMl¥«* iltbidmduy^Mltiwf yetitMiih 
mfe bqfc 1^ tu^pfwed lh»t he hftd giseal mmti who 
orald qI»I«» to thu wffii? ydby ^ F^k>g»i$^ froixiAi^T 
«anw tttid^AiL oq^iqffw Jkio^ ?iP(ur ; wd who cmki 
bate ftt mM^^ii«b»9i^^f Hal«fiix» mmI thofffoiw 

ofCHdisftorthk'-. : ,» • .. • u-t'i:- .-••.•.• ...:-•' 
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memorials, I am indebted to my conversation with 
Gilbert Walmsley, late registrar of the eccl^iastical 
court of Ijichfield, who was acquainted both witli 
Smith and Ducket ; and declared, that, if the tale 
concerning Clarendon were forged, he should suspect 
Ducket of the falsehood ; '' for Rag was a man of 
" great veracity." 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind^ 
let me indulge myself in the remembrance^ I knew 
him very early; he was one of the first friends that 
literature procured me, and I hope that at least my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

. He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a 
boy; yet he never received my notions with con- 
tempt. He was a Whig, with all the virulence and 
malevolence of his party ; yet difference of opinion 
M not keep us apart. I honoured him, and he en- 
dured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
emption from its vices or its follies, but had never 
neglected the cultivation of his mind ; his belief of 
Revelation was unshtdcen ; his learning preserved his 
principles ; he grew first regular, and then pious. 

His studies bad been so various^ that I am not 
able to name a man > of equal knowledge. His ao- 
quaintance with books was great ; and what he did 
not immediately know, he could at least tell where 
to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and 
such his copiousness of communication^ that it may 
be doubted whether a day now passes in which I have 
not some advantage from his friendship. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful dnd 
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instructive hours, with companions such as are not 
often found ; with one who has lengthened^ and one 
who has'gladdened life ; with Dr James, whose skill 
in physic will he long rememhered ; and with Da* 
vid Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with 
this character of our common friend ; hut what are 
the hopes of man ! I am disappointed by that stroke 
of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations^ 
and impoverished the public sUkk of harmless plea- 
sure. 

In the Library at Oxford is the following ludicrous 
analysis of Pocockius : 

Ex AUTOGEAPHO, 

[Sent by the Author to Mr Urry.] 

Opuscuijcjm hoc, Halberdarie amplissime, in lu- 
cem proferre hactenus distuli, judicii tui acumen 
subveritus magis quam bipeiinis. Tandem aliijuan- 
do oden banc ad te mitto sublimein, teneram, flebi- 
lem, suavem, qualem demum divinus (si Musis va- 
caret) scripsisset Gastrellus : adeo scilicet sublimem 
ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere 
velis. Cujus elegantiam ut melius inspicias, ver- 
suum ordinem & materiam breviter referam. V^^ 
versus de duobus praeliis decantatis. 2^™ & 3^ de 
Lotharingio, cuniculis subterraneis, saxis, ponto, hos- 
tibus, & Asia. 4fi^ & 5^ de catenis, subdibus, uncis, 
draconibus, tigribus & crocodilis. 6"*, 7*", S'**, 9"*, 
de Gomorrha, de Babylone, Babele, & quodam domi 
suas peregrine. 10^, aliquid de quodam Focockio. 
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IX«», 12"^, 4e Syria. Solywa, l**"^ i4«», de Hoieai^ 
& qi)9i«u, & d9 Jttvene qiiodwi yaUa «eiie. 15"^, l^'v'^ 
de iStiuw & qwmodo ^tw P^oodm fit vaUl« «iU 
mOis. 17^» 1^""", d^ tuhai wtoo, imte», flammw, 
ntif, PoQQfikio lum nq^lfota C«Ami de Christianity 
Ott(mwia» B^bylonttss AirabibuAi ^ gnivisniiui agix^ 
nan omlmcbolUt d» C«wm»« ^Aaewt^i* N^^tt^e, 6f 
mtienMido jwfmm oiyiwUm flor^ntimmi fiit^, wqq 
tttatia fiw ««tMi«K> FQimtw^ aVre^ Qiw^^nin. 

cum accurate expenderis^ necesae est ut oden hfmt 
meam admiranda plan^ varietate oonstare fatearis. 
fiiibito lid Bat»vo9 piofieipwr. laiira M^ iUis dawn- 
dus. Vnm rero P6mbrocliiei)w« TOW '«4 cwtMlw 
Ppetieum. Vale. 

tUii9tris9im» tus^ d^osculor crura. 
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He n^ bred At Wt^rtiAiil«ter sttd CMbtfk^; Mft 
JMob fdal««, tlini iie ¥^ Mttie time tutof id tiitf 
Duke tf Rld^iMy^. 

He appears fit)m bin firtitltlg^ to hftire %Mii irot 9l 
qiia]jfi^;forf poetical compositions; and being con-- 
sdous of his powers, when he left the university, he 
enlisted himself among the wits* He was the *fimii- 
liar friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among other 
popular names, in the transUtions of Ovid and Juve* 
naL In his Beview, though unfinished, are some vi- 
gorous lines. His poems are not below mediocrity ; 
nor have I found much in them to be praised. 

With the wit he seems to have shared the disso- 
luteness of the times ; for some of his compositions 
are such as he must have reviewed with detestation 
in his later days, when he published those Sermons 
which Felton has commended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he 
rather talked than lived viciously, in an age when 
he that would be thought a wit was afraid to say his 
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prayers ; and whatever might have been bad in the 
first part of his life, was surely condemned and re- 
formed by his better judgment 

In 1683, being then Master of Arts, and Fellow 
of Trinity College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on 
the marriage of the Lady Anne with Geoige Prince 
of Denmark. 

He then took orders ; and, being made prebendary 
of Gloucester, became a proctor in convocation for 
that church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1710,'he was presented by the Bishop of Win- 
chester to the wealthy living of Witney in Chdbrd- 
duxe, which he enjoyed but a few months. On Fe- 
bruary 10, 1710-11, having returned from an enter* 
tainment, he was found dead the next morning. His 
death is mentioned in Swift's Journal. 
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W^iLLiAM Kino was bom in London in 1668 ; the 
son of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He was allied to 
the &mily of Clarendon. 

: From Westminster-school, where he was a scholar 
on the foundation under the care of X>r 3^y» he 
was at eighteen elected to Christ'Church, in 1681 } 
where he is said to have prosecuted his studies with 
so much intenseness and activity, that before he 
was eight yeara standing he had read over, and made 
remarks upon, twenty-two thousand odd hundred 
books and manuscripts. The books were certainly 
not very long, the manuscripts not very difficult, nor 
the remarks very large ; for the calculator will find 
that he dispatched seven a day for every day of his 
eight yeBLTB ; with a remnant that more than satisfies 
most other students. He took his degree in the 
most expensive manner, as a grand compounder ; 
whence it is in^rred that he inherited a considerate 
fortune. 

^ In 1688, the same year in which he was made 
master of arts, he published a confutation of Varil- 
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las's account of Wickliffe ; and, engaging in the studjr 
of the civil law, became doctor in 1692, and was 
admitted advocate at Doctor Commons. 

He had already made some translations from the 
French, and written some humorous and satirical 
pieces; when, in 1604, Mriesworth published his 
Account of Denmark^ in which he treats the Danes 
and their monarch with great contempt ; and takes 
the opportunity of ms iau ftt iB g those wild principles, 
by which he supposes liberty to be established, and 
by which his adversaries suspect that all subordina- 

IrtRS bMk oiflfended FMudd G^ige f and tte DuiiA 

minister presented a memorial AgidhMl lU Th© f ria* 
dptes t>f iM Mth^ did nol plDHM Dr iKang; and 
fliep^At^ hd widt^tdiA to eol^Mf iM»t» niftA tbtigll M 
thctwt. The«d!rt«i^^^*iti#<^ft«to«eiit«rt 
^ tlii» kind «^dotti ti^ feftf > wiien lilft^teiSt ^4 M- 
MntYn^ent h«te oedKSdd. 

Bt^le «ttid Ben^i AUd t«w dM «^ those wiie tii«d 
what Wit emild pttfem in o^^^itlM to Ii6aiil^> 
M a ^Mstiim i^ieh lieMMitt^ otily <Muld ^etiidig^. 

In 1699* ^w« piAtished by Wril ^ Jmrniiif U 
LonOaii, hfUti the ^MhKxl Of Dl: MMlin lAsMr, ^ho 
h«d prfblfehed A JMtdcff t6 Parfe. And> in t?B^ 
he satiriddl |he R<^ Sodety, *t least <9i» Htttfi 
Slome ^ket {M^ixknt, in t#o ditddgued, ittittM 

Though he was a. regular advocate in the ^!iMM6 
<jf tivil ftiMl ttttWft law, life ^ not low Ws j^ro- 
fbs^on, nor i&dMd miff kind «r busing irhirii til- 
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terrupted his voluptuary, dreams^ or forced him jto 
rouse from that indulgence in which only he could 
find delight. His reputation as a civilian was yet 
ni^intained hy his Judgments in the courts of Dele- 
gates, and .raised very high by th^ address, and kiiPV- 
le^ge which he discovered iu 1700, when he defend- 
ed tjbe Earl.of Aiiglesea against his I^dy, afterwards 
JDuchess of Buckinghamshire^ who sued for a divorce, 
and obtained it. ; t 

, The expanse of his. pleasures, and neglect of busV 
ness, bad now loise^ed his revenues ; and he was 
willing to accept of a.setjtleu)eji|; in Ireland, wher^, 
about 1703, he was made judge of the admiralty, 
cpmmissioneir of .the,piii^». ^^P^f 9f the records in 
J3ermingham!s tower^ aud vicar-general to Dr Marsh, 
the primate. 

Sut it is vain to p^t wealth within t^he reach of 
him who will npt atretch put his hand to take it. 
King soon found a friend, as idle ai)d thoughtless as 
himself^ in Upton, oneof.th^ judges^ who had a plea- 
fiant hpuse caUied Mpuntown, near DubUn, to which 
King Ire^uoitly retirjed ; delighting to neglect his in- 
terest, forget his cares, aud desert his duty. 

Here he vn^ote MuUp of Mauntown, sl ^]^m; by 
which, though fancifiU readers in th^ pride of saga- 
dty: |iave given it a poetical interpretation, was meant 
originally.no more than it e^preasedj^ ^as it wad, die- 
tat?d only by tiie author's defight in the quiet of 
Moantown. 

Jn 1798, when Lord Wharton wwi seutio g^er^ 
trelandf King returned to Ljopdon, witfai hip poverty, 
his idleness, and his wit ; and published some essays, 
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called Useful Tranmeticns. His Voyage to the 
Island of Cajamai is particularly commended. He- 
then wrote the Art ofLaoe, a poem remarkable, not- 
withstanding its title, for pnrity <^ sentiment ; and 
in 1709 imitated Horace in an Art qf Cookery y which 
he published, with some letti^s to Dr Lister. 

In 1710, he appeared isHs a lover of the church, on 
the side of Sachevefrell ; and was supposed to have 
concurred at least in the projection of the Examiner. 
His eyes were open to aU the operations of Whiggism ; 
and he bestowed some strictures upon Dr Kennett'& 
adulatory sermon at the fungal of the Didce of De- 
vonshire. 

The History of the Heafften Gods, a book com- 
posed for schools, was written by him in 171(X The 
work is useful ; but might have been produced with- 
out the powers of King. The salne year, he publish- 
ed Rufinus, an historical essay ; and a poem, intend- 
ed to dispose the naticm to think as he thoi^t of 
tiie Duke of Marlborough and his adherents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put 
into his power. He was, without the trouble of at* 
tendance, or the mortification of a request, made 
gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and other men of 
the same party, brought him the key of the gazet- 
teer's office. He was now again placed in a profit- 
able employment, and again threw the benefit away. 
An act of insolvency made his business at tiiat time 
particularly troublesome ; and he would not wait till 
hurry should be at an end, but impatiently n^signed 
it, and returned to his vented indigenoe and amuse- 
ments* 
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One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he re- 
sided, was to mortify Dr Tenison, the archbishop, by 
a public festivity, on the surrender of Dunkirk to 
Hill ; an event with which Tenison's political bigotry 
did not suffer him to be delighted. Eang was resolved 
to counteract his suUeoness, and at the expense of a 
few barrels of ale filled the neighbourhood with ho- 
nest merriment. 

In the autumn of 1712, his health dedined ; he 
grew weaker by degrees, and died on Christmas-day. 
Though his life had not been without irregularity, 
his principles were pure and orthodox, and lua death 
was pious. .. 

After this relation it will be naturally suj^KMed, 
that his poems were rather the amusements of idle- 
ness than efforts of study; that he endeavoured ra* 
iher to divert than astonish ; that his thou^^ts sd- 
dom aspired to sublimity ; and that, if his verse was 
easy and his images familiar, he attakied what he 
desired. His purpose is to be merry ; but perhaps^ 
to enjoy his mirth, it may be sometimies neoeaaary to 
think well of his opinions. 
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Thomas Sprat was bom in 1636, at Tallaton vel 
Devonshire, the son of a clergyman ; and having been 
educated, as he tells of himself, not at Westminster 
or Eton, but at a little school by the church-yard side, 
became a commoner of Wadham College in Oxford in 
1^51 ; and^ being chosen scholar next year, proceeded 
through the usual academical course ; and, in 1657» 
became master of arts. He obtained a fellowship^ 
and commenced poet 

In 16fl9» his poem on the death of Oliver was 
published, with those of Dryden and Waller.. In 
his dedication to Dr Wilkins, he appears a very 
willing and liberal encomiast, both of the living and 
the dead. He implores his patron's excuse of his 
verses, both as falling '^ so infinitely below the full 
'' and sublime genius of that excellent poet who 
^* made this way of writing free of our nation," and 
being '^ so little equal and proportioned to the re- 
nown of a prince on whom they were written \^ 
such great actions and lives deserving to be the 
** subject of the noblest pens and most divine fandes.** 
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He proceeds : ** Havisg so long experienced your 
^* care and indulgence, and been formed, as it were, 
^ by your own hands, not to entitle you to any thing 
*^ which my meanness produces would be not only in«- 
^ justice, but sacrilege.'" 

He pulUished, the same year, a poem on the 
Plague of Athens ; a subject of which it is not easy 
to say what could recommend it. To these he added 
afterwards a poem on Mr Cowley's deaths 

After the Restoration he took orders, and by 
Cowley's recommendation, was made chaplain to the 
Duke of Buckingham, whom he is said to have help- 
ed in writing the Rehearsal. He was likewise chap- 
lain to the king. 

Ar he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose 
house began those philosophical confercinces and en- 
quiries which in time produced the Royal Society, 
he was consequently engaged in the same studies, 
and became one of the fellows : and when, after 
their incorporation, something seemed necessary to 
reconcile the public to the new institution, he un- 
dertook to write its history, which h^ published in 
1667. ' This is one of the few books whidi selection 
of sentiment and el^nce of dietioii ' have been able 
to preserve^ though written upon a subject flux and 
transitory. The History of the Royal Society is now 
read, not with the wish to know what they were t^n 
doin^, but how their Transactioofif are exhibited by 
Sprat. 

In the next year he puMished ^ Observations on 
S<»bier4's « Voyage into England, in a Letter to 
Mr Wren.^ This is a work not ill*performed ; but 
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pechaps remmded vnA at leart its fiill pKoportton io€ 

In 1668, be pubHsbed Cowley's Latin poeoM, and 
pcrefixed in Latin tbe life of the author ; [ Ivluch 
he afterwards amplified, and pbused hefyire Cowley^t 
English works, whidi wext by will oonmiftted to his 
care. 

Eedesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him. 
In 1668, he becanie a prebendary of Westminster, 
and had afterwards the church of St Margaret^ ad- 
joining to the Abbey. He was, in 168S, made 6a&on 
<xf Windsor ; in I68t, Dean of Westminster ; and, 
in 1664, Bishop of Rochester. 

The court having thus a claim to his diligenoe 
and gratitude, he was required to write the history 
of the Rye-hottse Plot ; and, in 1685, published ^' A 
true Account and Declaration of the hotrid Con- 
ispiiacy against the late King, bis present Majesty, 
and the present Government ^ a performance which 
he tiiongfat oonvaiiait, after the Revolution, to ex- 
tenuate and exnise. , . • 

The same year, being chsrk of the closet to the king, 
be was made deto of the cbapeUioyal ; and» the year 
afterwards, received the last proof of bis master's con- 
fflenoe, by being appointed one of the comnussioners 
ior ecclesiastical a&iis. Qn the critical day, when the 
l>^dlay«^Jo» distii^uidied the true sons o^ 
of Engiland, be stood neuter, and permitted it to be 
read at Westminster ; but pressed none to violate his 
conscience; and, when the Bishop of Lcmdon was 
brought before tiiem, gave Ins yoke in his £Etvour. 
Thus &r he suffered interest or obedience to 
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^eafty Iran ; Vnt further he refiised to go« When 
he found that the powers of the ecderiafitical com* 
mission were to he exercised against those who had 
xefiised the Deelaration, he wrote to the lords, and 
other ccmimissioners, a fcnrmal profession of his iin- 
willingness to exercise that authority any longer; 
and withdrew himself hiom them. After they had 
read his letter^ they adjourned for six months, and 
scarce)^ e^er met afterwards. 

When ]$ing James was frighted away, and a new 
government was to be settled, , Sprat was one of 
those who considered, in a conference, the great 
question. Whether the crown was vacant ? and man- 
fully spoke in favour of his old master. 

He cqmplied, however, with the new establish- 
ment, and was 1^ unmolested; but, in 1698, a 
fit]:ai]fcge attack was made upon him by one Robert 
Young and Stephm Bla^ead, both men convicted 
of infapKHis crimes,, and both, when the scheme was 
laid^ pri^poers in Newgate. These men drew up an 
Association, in which they whose names were sub- 
scribed, declared th^r resolution to restore King 
James, to seize the Princess of Orange dead or alive, 
and to be ready with thirty thousand men to meet 
King James when he should land.' To this they put 
the names of Bancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salis- 
bury, and others. The copy of Dr Sprat's name 
was obtained by a fictitious request, to which an 
tmwex in his awn hand was demed. His hand was 
copied so well, that he confessed it might have de- 
ceived himsel£ Blackhead, who had carried the 
letter, being sent again with a plausible message^ was 
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very cnrioiis to see the house, and particularly im* 
portunate to be let into the study ; whare, as is stip^ 
posed, he designed to leave the association. This, 
however, was denied him ; and he dropped it in a 
flower-pot in the parlour. 

Young now laid an information before the Privy 
Council; and May 7, I69S» the bishop was arrested, 
and kept at a messenger's under a strict guard 
eleven days. His house was searched, and direc- 
tions were given that the flower-pots should be in- 
spected. The messengers, however, missed the room 
in which the paper was left. Blackhead went there- 
fore a third time ; and finding his paper where he 
had left it, brought it away. 

The' bishop having been enlarged, was, on June 
the 10th and 13th, examined again before the Privy 
Council, and confronted with hii^. accusers. Young 
persisted, with the most obdurate impudence, against 
the strongest evidence ; but the resolution of Black- 
head by degrees gave way. There remained at last 
no doubt of the bishop's innocence, wh6, with great 
prudence and diligence, traced the progress, and de- 
tected the characters of the two informers, and pub-i 
lished an account of his own examination and de- 
liverance ; which made such an impression upon 
him, that he commemorated it through life by a 
yearly day of thanksgiving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains had 
contrived an accusation which they must know them- 
selves utterly unable to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise 
of his function. When the cause of Sacheverell put 
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tbe publie in commotion, he hanfesdy appeared among 
the friends of the church. He lived to his sefenty- 
ninth year, and died May 20, 1718. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory ; but 
he and Burnet were old rivals. On some public 
ooeasion they boUi preached befove the House of 
Gdnmons. There prevailed in those days an inde* 
ceirt custom': what the preacher touched any favou- 
rite topic in a manner that delighted his audience, 
their approbation was expressed by a loud kmUf con- 
tinued in proportion to their zeal or pleasuie. 
When Burnet preached, part of his congregation 
hummed so loudly and so long, that he sat down to 
enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his handkerchief. 
When Sprat preached, he likewise was honoured 
with the like animating hum; but he stretched out 
his hand to the congregation, and cried, ** Peace, 
peace, I pray you, peace !" 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old 
man, who had been no careless observer of the pas- 
sages of those times. 

Burnet's sermon, says Salmon, was remarkable for 
sedition, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the 
thanks of the House ; Sprat had no thanks, but a 
good living from the King, which, he said, was of as 
much value as the thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poemg, are. 
The History of the Royal Society, The Life of Cow- 
ley. The Answer to Sorbiere, The History of the 
Rye-house Plot, the Relation of his own Examina- 
tion, and a volume of Sermons. I have heard it ob- 
served, with grp^t justness, that every book is of a 
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different kind, and; tibat each, has 4ts dssiinet aad 
chaimcteiistical excellence. 

My business is only witb his poems. He consi- 
dered, CoiYley as a model ; and supposed thal^ as he 
VTBB imitated, perfectHm was approached. ''Nothings 
therefi»e, but Pind^c liberty was to be expected* 
Th»e is; in his few. pooductlims no wailt of sudb coih . 
ceota as he thought excellent ; and oi those our judge- 
ment may be settled by the first tihat appesirs in his 
praise of Cromwellt where he says, thi^ Crwiwell's 
f jfiune^ like man» wiU grow white aa it grows old*'' 
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The life of the Eabl of ILajuifaX wai^ pwpedj 
that of an artful mid active statesmaa, empbycd in 
bandog partiea^ oontriving expedieato, and wmr 
bating opposition, and exposed to the vicistitades of 
advancement and degradatiim; but, in thb ooUeo- 
tion, poetical merit is l^e claim to attention; and 
the account which is here to be expected may pro- 
perly be proportioned not to his influence in tiie state, 
but to his rank among the ymtets of verse. 

Chablbs Montague was bom April 16, 1661, 
at Horton, in Northamptonshine, the ion.rf Mr 
George Montague, a youngcir son of tbe Earl of Man* 
chests. He was educated first in Ithe eountry^ and 
then removed to Westminster, wh^re, in 1677, he 
was chosen a king's scholar, and recommended him- 
self to Busby by his felicity in extemporary epigrams. 
He contracted a very intimate friendship wiUi Mr 
Stepney ; and, in 1682, wbm Stejj^ey was elected at 
Cambridge, the election of Montague being not to 
proceed till the year following, he was afraid lest by 
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being placed at Oxford he might be separated froai 
bis companion, and therefore solicited to be removed 
to Cambridge, without waiting for the advantages of 
another year. 

It seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for 
he was already a school-boy of one-and-twenty. 

His relation, Dr Montague, was then master of 
the college in which. he was placed a fellow-com- 
moner, and took him under his particular care. Here 
he commenced an acquaintance with the great New- 
ton, which continued through his life, and was at last 
attested by a l^acy. 

In 1635, hifi verses on the dei^th of 'King Charles 
made -such an impression on the Earl of Dorset, that 
he waS' invited to town, and introduced by that uni* 
-versal patron to the Dtber wits. In 16^7) he joined 
with Prior in die ^ £?^ Mouse and the Country 
Mouie^ a burlejsque of Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
He signed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, 
and sat in the Convration. He about the same time 
married the Countess-dowager of Manchester, and 
intaided to ha^e taken orders ; but afterwards alter- 
ing his purpose, he punshased, for 1500 /. the place 
of one of the derks of the council. 

After he had written his epistle on the victory of 
the Boyne, his patron Dorset introduced him to King 
William, with this expi^ession : '' Sir, I have brought 
^ a mmibse to wait on your Majesty." To which the 
King is said to have replied, ** You do well to put 
^^ me in the way of making a man of him ;** and 
ordered him a pecision of five hundred pounds. 
This story, however current, seems to have been 
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made after the event. The King's answar implies a 
greater acquaintance with our proverbial and fami* 
]iar diction than King William could pomUy have 
attained. 

In 16919 being member of the House of Com^ 
mons, he argued warmly in favour of a law to grant 
the assistance of counsel in trials for high^ieaaon; 
and» in the midst of his speech falling into some 
confusion, was for a while silent; but» recovering 
himself, observed, *^ how reascmable it was to allow 
*^ counsel to men called as erimitials before a court 

of justice, when it appeared how much the piesence 

of that assembly could diseortcert one of their own 
"body." 

After this he rose fast into honours and emyAoj^ 
ments, being made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury, and called to the Privy-coundl. In 1694, 
he became chancellor of the exchequer; and the 
next year engaged in the great attempt of the re« 
coinage, which was in two years haj^ily completed. 
In 1696, he projected the general Jund, and raised 
the credit of the exchequer ; and, after enquiry con- 
cerning a grant of Irish crown-lands, it was deter* 
mined by a vote of the Commons, that Charles 
Montague, esquire, had deserted his Majesty'^ fa- 
vour. In 1698, being advanced to the first com-- 
mission of the treasury, ho was appointed one of the 
regency in the king's absence ; the next year he waa 
made auditor of the exchequer, and the year after 
created Baron Halifax. He was, however, impeachr 
ed by the Commons ; but the articles were disonissed 
by the Lords. . » 
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At ike aceession of Queen Anne he was dismissed 
fimn the council ; and in the first parliament of her 
feign was again attacked by the Commons, and 
again escaped by the protection of the Lords. In 
1704, he wrote an answer to Bromeley's speecb 
against occasional conformity. He headed the En- 
quiTy into the danger of the Church. In 1706, he 
proposed and negotiated the Union with Scotland ; 
and when the Elector of Hanover had received the 
Garter, after the act had passed for securing the 
iProtestant succession, he was appointed to carry the 
ensigns of the order to the electoral court. He 
sat ad one tti the judges of Sacheverdl ; but voted 
for a mild sentence. Being now no longer in fa* 
vour, he contrived to obtaili a writ for summoning 
the eleetofral prince to parliament as Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

At the Queen's deadi he was appointed one of 
the regents ; and at the accession of George the 
First was made Earl of Halifax, knight of the Gar- 
ter, and first commissioner of the treasury, with a 
grant to his nephew of the reversion of the auditor- 
ship of the exchequer. More was not to be had, 
and this he kept but a little while ; for, on the 1 9th 
of May, 1715, he died of an inflammation of his 
kings. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of 
poets, it will be readily believed that the works 
iftmid sot miss of celebration. Addison began to 
peaise him early, and was followed or accompanied 
by other poets ; perhaps by almost all, except Swift 
and Pope, who forebore to flatter him in his life, 
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d&d after his ^eath spoke of Irim, Swift unidx 'sUgfat 
censure, and Pope in the charaMer of Bufo witbadi- 
momotts cdntemj^t. 

He was, as Pope says, ^ fed with dedieatioiiB^'' 
for Tickdl affirms that no dedication was :iimte* 
warded. To charge all unmerited praise with the 
guilt of flattery, and to suppose that the encomiast 
always knows and feels the falsehoods of his asser- 
tions, is surely to discover great ignorance of human 
nature and human life. In determinations depend- 
ing not on rules, but on experience and comparison, 
judgment is always in some degree subject to affec* 
tion. Very near to admiration is the wish ta ad- 
mire. 

Every man willingly gives valtie to the praise 
which he receives, and considers the sentence passed 
in his favour as the sentence of discernment. We 
admire in a friend that understanding which selected 
us for confidence; we admire more, in a patron, 
that judgment which, instead of scattering bounty 
indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and, if the pa- 
tron be an author, those performances which grati- 
tude forbids us to blame, affection will easily dispose 
us to exalt. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest adds 
a power always operating, though not always, because 
not willingly, perceived. The modesty of praise wears 
gradually away ; and perhaps the pride of patronage 
may be in time so increased, that modest praise will 
no longer please. 

Many a blandishment was practised upon Halifax, 
which he would never have known, had he no other 
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attractions than those of his poetry, of whidi a short 
time has withered the beauties; It woald now be 
esteemed no honour, by a contributor to the miMithly 
bundles of verses, to be told, that, in steaiu3 either 
familiar or sdemin^ he sings like Montague. 
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The Life of Dr Parkell is a task which I should 
very willingly dedine, since it has been lately writ* 
ten by Goldsmith, a man of such variety of powers, 
and such felidity of perfonnance, that he always 
seemed te do best that which he was doing ; a man 
who had the art of being minute without tediousness^ 
and general without confusion ; whose language was 
copious without exuberance^ exact without constraint^ 
and easy without weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would tell 
again ? I have made an abstract from his larger nar* 
rative ; and have this gratification from my attempt, 
that it gives me an opportunity of paying due tribute 
to the memory of Goldsmith. 

Thomas Paenell was the son of a common^* 
wealthsman of the same name, who, at the Restora- 
tion, left Congleton in Cheshire, where the family 
had been established for several centuries, and, 
settling in Ireland, purchased an estate, which, with 
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his lands in Cheshire, descended to the poet, who 
was bom at Dublin in 1679 ; and, after the usual 
education at a grammar-school, was, at the age of 
thirteen, admitted into the College, where, in 1 700, 
he became master of arts ; and was the same year . 
ordained a deacon, though under the canonical age, 
by a dispensation from the Bishop of Derry. 

About three years afterwards he was made a priest ; 
and in 1705, Dr Ashe, the Bishop of Clogher, con- 
ferred upon him the archdeaconry of Clogher. About 
the same year he married Mrs Anne Minchin, an 
tiiBiable lady^ by whofi^ he had two sons, who died 
young, and a daughter who long survived him. 

At thQ ejection of the Whigs, in the end of Qaeea 
Anae's reagii, FarnieU was per^ua^d to change bki 
{lerty, not without much eensnire hoiSi these whom 
he forsook, aad was received by the new mifiistry as 
a valuable reinfoicemeiit When the £arl i^ Oxf$»rd 
was told that Dr Famell waited among the ci^dwd 
in the outer room, he weni^ by the |>efsua6ion oi 
Swift, with his fresfist»et's staff in his hand, to en- 
quire for him, and to bid htm welcome ; . and, as 
may foe inferred from Pope's dedication, admitted 
him as a fevoinite compani<m to his ccmvivial houfs, 
but, as it seems often to have happened in those 
times to the favourites of the great, without atten- 
tion to his fortune, which, however, was in no great 
need of improvement. 

Pamell, who did not want amfaitk>n or vanity, 
was desirous to make himself eomfgcuous^ and to 
show how worthy he was of high preferment. As 
he thought himself qualified to b^conte a |^pul«r 
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preach^, he dicf^layed hijs elocution with great suo- 
0688 hi the pulpits of London; bat the Queen's death 
putting an end to bis expectations, abated his dili- 
g^ioe ; and P<^ represents him as falling from that 
time into inten^eranoe of wine. That in his latter 
life he was too nraoh a lover of the bottle, is not de* 
nied ; but I have heard it imputed to a cause more 
likely to obtain forgiveness from mankind, the un- 
timely deatb of a dtfling son ; or, as others tell, the 
loss of his wife, who died (1712) in the midst of his 
expectations. 

He was now to derive every future additi<m to his 
preferments from his personal interest with his pri- 
vate friends, and be was not long unregarded. He 
was warmly recommended by Swift to Archbishop 
King, who gave him a prebend in 1718; and in 
May 1716 presented Mm to the vicarage of Finglass 
in the diocese of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds 
a year. Such notice from such a man indtnes me to 
bdieve, thai the vice of which he has been accused 
was not gross, or not n^olorious. 

But his prosp^ty did not hist long. Hia en4» 
whatever was its cause; was now approaching. He 
enjoyed his preferment Mttle more than a year ; for 
in July 1717» in his tiodrty-eighth year, he died at 
Chester (m his way to Ireland. 

He seeitts to have been one of fiiose poets who 
take delight m writing. He contributed to the pa» 
pers of thtat time, and pitobably published more than 
he owned. He left many compositions behind him^ 
of wUch Pope selected those which he thought best, 
and dedicated them to the Earl of Oxford. (X these 
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Goldsmith has given* ati opinion, and his critidsm it 
is seldom safe to contradict ' He bestows just praise 
upon « The Rise of Woman," « The Fairy Tale;' 
and the PervigiHum Veneris; but has very properly 
remarked, that in ** The Battle of Mice and Frogs," 
the Greek names' have not in English their original 
effect. 

He tells us, that ** The Bookworm^ is translated 
from Beza; but he should have added, vdth modem 
applications: and, when he discovers that *' Gay 
Bacchus" is translated from Augurellus, he ought ta 
have remarked that the latter part is purely Famell's. 
Another poem, « When" Spring comes on," is, he 
says, taken from the French. I would add,'tJ9iat file 
description of " Barrenness," in his verses to Pope, 
was borrowed from Secundus; but ktely searching 
for the passage, which I had formerly read, I could 
not find it. The •* N^ight-piece on Death" is indi- 
rectly preferred by Goldsmith to Gray's Church* 
yard ; but, in my opinion. Gray has the advaiitage 
of dignity, variety, and (originality of sentiment. He 
observes, that the story of " The Hermit" is in More's 
Dialogues and Howell's Letters, and supposes it to 
have been originally Arabian. 

Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the ^ Ele- 
gy to the old Beauty," which is perhaps the meanest; 
nor of the ** Allegory on Man," the happiest of Par- 
nell's performances. The hint of the '* Hymn to 
Contentment" I suspect to have been borrowed from 
Cleiveland. 

The general character of Pamell is not great ex- 
tent of comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of the 
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little that appears, still less is his own. His praise 
must be derived from the easy sweetness of his dic- 
tion: in his verses there is more hapjiiness than 
pains; he is sprightly vdthout effort, and always 
dielights, though he never ravishes ; every thing is 
proper, yet every thing seems casual. If there is 
fiome appearance of elaboration in ** The Hermit," 
the narrative, as it is less airy, is less pleasing. Of 
his other compositions it is inippssible to say whether 
they are the productions of nature, so excellent as 
not to want the help of art, or of art so refined as 
to resemble mAxaie. 

This criticism relates odfr to the pieces published 
by Pope. , Of the large appendages which. I. find in 
the last edition, I can only say, that I know not 
whence they came, nor have ever, enquired whither 
they are going. They stand upon the faith .of the 
eQmpilers. 
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Samuel Garth was of a good: ftmily in Yodk- 
diim, and fifom mme school in Ins oim ooutitrj be- 
came a stadent at Petei^home in Cambridge^ Milmie 
he iiesided till he became* dnctof of physic on Jiily 
the 7ti), 1091 « H« was exBurintd be^e the< Col- 
lege at London on Miircb Use 12th, l€91*2; and 
admitted fellow June 26th, 169S. He was ssoa 
so much distinguished by his conversation and ac- 
complishments, as to obtain very extensive practice ; 
and, if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, 
had the favour and confidence of one party, as Rad- 
diffe had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; 
and it is just to suppose that his desire of helping 
the helpless disposed him to so much zeal for the 
** Dispensary ;" an undertaking of which some ac- 
count, however short, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physi- 
cians have had more learning than the other facul- 
ties, I will not stay to enquire ; but, I believe, 
every man has found in physicians great liberality 
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«a4 difpitity 4)f fientimeat* vary, prompt effoEdm ^ 
beneficence, and iiviUingoess to exert a lucrative art 
where there is no hope oi luere* Agreeably to this 
char«reter» the CoU^e of Fhytidao^, i« Jaly I687i 
pttblkhed an e4ict» requiring all the fellows, can* 
dKlatea, and lieetitiateif* to give gratuitous advice 
to the neighbouring poor. 

This edict was aent to the oourt of aldeirmen ; and, 
a question beiug nmde to whom the appellation of 
the poar should be ^tended, the CoU^ge answeied, 
that it i^ould be siiffi(^Mt to bring a testimonial 
&«n tile fikftgyiMtt ^fficiatii^ in the pariah where 
the patient liiided. 

iUltff # . yew's eKpfmenee, the physicians found 
their charity frustrated by soiae malignaut opposi^ 
tH>|i, ,wi i9fi4e to a great dogree vain by the hig^ 
price (£ physic ; they therefor^ vpted* in August 
1^69^ that the hdNioratory of the College should be 
aeqompiodated to the prqiaiation of medicines, and 
aiK^r rooip.ppepa^ &r their reception ; and that 
the eontributoiii to the oxp^i^e should manige the 
Parity* 

It waa «ow expected, that the apothecaries would 
have undertsJken the care of providing medicines ; 
but they took another course. Thinkipg the whola 
deogn pemicaous to their interests they endeavoured 
to raise a ftetioii agfunst it in the College, and lound 
some physicians mean enough to solicit their patron* 
«ge, 1^ betrayiiVg to them the counsels of the CoU 
leg^ Tho gwiter patt, howeyer, enforced by a new 
^diat, ia 1^4!^ the former order of 1667> and sent 
it to the mayor and aldermen, who appoii^d a 
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committee to treat with the Collegia, and settle the 
mode of administering the charity. 

It was desired by the aldermen, that the testimo- 
nials of churchwardens .and overseers i^onld be ad- 
mitted ; and that all hired servants, and all appren* 
tices to handicrafitsmen, should be considered bs 
poor. This likewise was granted by the College. 

It was then- considered who should distribute the 
medicines, and who should settle their prices. The 
physicians procured some apothecaries to undertake 
the dispensation, and offered that the warden and 
company of the apothecaries shoidd adjust the price. 
This o£Per was rejected ; and the apothecaries who 
had engaged to assist the charity were consideied as 
traitors to <the company, threatened with the ' impo- 
sition of troublesome offices, and deterred from the 
performance of their eng^ements. The apothecar 
ries ventured upon public opposition, and presented 
a kind of remonstrance against the design to the 
committee of the city, whkbh the physicians conde- 
scended to confute ; and at least the traders seem 
to have prevailed among the sons of trade; f<Hr the 
proposal of the College having been considered, a 
paper of approbation was drawn up, but postponed 
and forgotten. 

The physicians still persisted ; and in 1696 a sub- 
scription was raised- by themselves, according to an 
agreement prefixed to " The Dispensary.*' The poor 
were, for a time, supj^ed with medidnes ; for how 
long a time, I know not. The medicinal charity, 
like others, began with ardour, but soon remitted, 
and at last died gradually away. 
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About the timt of the subscriptum V^ins the ac- 
tion of '^ The Dispensary." The poem, as its subject 
was ^?eselit aud popular, co-operated with passiiMis 
aad prejt^oes then prevalent, and, with such auxi* 
liaries to its intrinsic merit, was universally and 
liberally ap|^uded« It was on the side of charity 
against the intrigues of interest, and of r^ular 
learning against lioentioas usurpation €£ medical, au* 
tlMxdty ; aad' was therefore naturally fiivoured by 
those who read and can judge of poetry. 

In I6&!r» »6atth spoke that which is now called 
the Harveian Oratim : wUdi' tiie authors of the 
Biograpfaia meaiion with more prake than the pas> 
sage ^otkl in their notes will faUy justify. Garth, 
spealdng of the muehiefii done, by ^qaacks, has. these 
^cpvesBions : ^^ Nob tamea telis vulaerat ista agyr- 
tarnmcolluTies, : sed thexiaca quadam* magis pemi* 
aiosa, non^pyrio, sed pulrelre^.nescio quo exotica 
oertat, son ^obulis plianbeis^ sed.ialulis teque }e« 
<' thalibus iaterfidtt/' Tfaki was cet toinly thought 
fine fay the author, and is stiUf admixed by his Jmh 
giiapheiv ;In October ITOS, .he became one of the 
censors ^of > the Coll^. 

Garth, being an aetive and; zealous Whig, was a 
member of the Kit-cat club, and, by consequence, 
familiarly known to all the great men of that deno- 
minati<»fe. In 1710, when the government fell into 
other hands, he writ to Lord Godolphin, on his.dis* 
mission, a short poem, which was criticised in the 
Examiner, and so successfully; either defended at 
excused by. Mr Addison, that, for the sake of the 
vindication, it ought to be preserved. 
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At the aooeflrion of the preisieBt fmilyt hi« lumts 
were acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighjted 
with the sword of his hero, Marlborough ; and wmi 
made physician in osdinary to the King and pl^ai* 
dan^general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's Metainor*^ 
pfaoses, translated by sereral handa ; which < be ifSh 
commended by a Frefiuse, written with more ottan;- 
tation than ability; his notions are half-forinfidi; 
and his materials immethodieany coafiised. Thb 
was his last work* He died, Jan< 18^ i7&7*18^ and 
was bnried at Harrowron^the-^Hffl, 

His personal efaavactcr aeema to have been soeial 
and liberal. He commmiicated himself thosagli.ja 
very wide extent of acquaintanoe ; and though (am 
in a party, at a time when firmnesh inehuksd wii« 
lence, yet he imparted fami kmdniww to iJioae who 
were not sispposed to £sTOQr his priiict;de& He was 
an early eneourager of Pope, aitd was at onee the 
friend of Addison and of Granville. He b aecwed 
ot voluptuousness, and irreligion ; and Pope, who 
says, that *' if ever tfaare was a good Chnstian, wih' 
** out knowing himself to be so» it was Dr Garth,'' 
seems not able to deny what he is an^ry to hear, and 
loth to oonftss. 

Pope afterwards deekred himself convinced, that 
Garth died in the communion of the Church of Bmne, 
having been privately reconciled. It is obaerrod by 
Liowth, that there is less distant than is dun^rt 
between scepticism and popery; and that a mind, 
wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly seeks repose 
in the bosom of an in&UiUe church. 
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His poetry has been praised at least equally to its 
merit. In << The Dispensary" there is a strain of 
smooth and free versification ; but few lines are emi- 
nently elegant. No passages fall below mediocrity, 
and few rise much above it. The plan seems form- 
ed without just proportion to the subject ; the means 
and end have no necessary connection. Resnel, in 
his Preface to Pope's Essay, remarks, that Garth ex- 
hibits no discriminatioii of i^aracters ; and that what 
any one says might, with equal propriety, have been 
said by another. The general design is, perhaps, 
open to critiekm ; but the oomposhimk earn seUombe 
^uBgcd wil& iBBcenncy or nc^igeuoe. The mttiior 
never dumben in self*indulgence ; his fiill vigour is 
ahpays exerted; searoely a Uneis left unfinished ; nor 
is it easy to find an expression used by eonstrnnt, or 
a tboiight impeilectly ^Kpnebsad. It was remarked 
hf Pope, dial ^ The Disp e ns a ry'* hod been eocrected 
|n every edition, and dut every ehange was an im- 
pf ovement* It appeam, however^ to want something 
of poetical ardou, and sometlaBg of geneiai delecta- 
lAm ; and, tiierefore, sineeit has been no longer sup- 
ported by aeoidental and intiinaR popalarifty^ it has 
been scarcely aMe to support itsd£ 
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Nicholas Rowe was bom at Little Beekfbrd, in 
Bedfardshire,.in 1673. His family had long possess- 
ed a considerable estate, with a good house, at Lam- 
bertoun in Devonshire.* His ancestcn* fnmi whom 
be dansended in a direct line received the arms borne 
by his. descendants for his bravery in the Holy War. 
His £ither, John Rowe, who was the first that quit- 
ted his. paternal acres to practise any part of profits 
professed the Jaw, and published Benlow's and Dalli- 
son's Reports in the reign of James the Second, when, 
in opposition to . the ; notions, then .diligently propa- 
gated, , of .dispensing pomwr, he ventoDed to i^emaik 
how low his authors rated the^ pi:erogative. . He was 
made a serjeant, and died April 30, 1692. He was 
buried in the Temple church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at High- 
gate ; and, being afterwards removed to Westminster 
was at twelve years chosen one of the King's scholars. 
His master was Busby, who suffered none of his scho- 
lars to let their powers lie useless ; and his exercises 

* In the Villare> LamerUm. 
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in several languages are said to have been written with 
uncommon degrees of elegance, and yet to have cost 
him very little labour. 
. At sixteen be had, in his father's opinion, made 
advances in learning sufficient to qualify him for the 
study of law, and was entered a student of the Mid- 
dle Temple, where for 6ome time he read Statutes 
and Reports with proficiency proportionate to^ the 
force of his mind, which was already such that he 
endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a series of 
precedents, or collection of positive precepts, but as 
a systmn of rational' government, and impartial jus- 
tice. 

"W^ben he was nineteen, he was, by the death of 
his father, left more to his own direction ; and proba- 
bly from that time suffered law gradually togive way 
to poetry. At twenty-five he produced " The Am- 
bitious Step-Mother," which was received with so 
much favour, that he devoted himself fiwn that time 
wholly to elegant literature. 
•5 His next tragedy (1702) was " Tamerlane," in 
which, under the name of Tamerlane, he intended 
to- oharacterize King William, and Lewis the Four- 
teenth under Bajazet. The virtues of Tamerlane 
seem to have been arbitrarily assign^ him by his 
poet ; for I know not that history gives any other 
qualities than those which' make a conqueror. The 
fiuliion however of the time was, to accumulate upon 
Lewis all that can raise horror^ and detestation ; and 
whatever good was withheld friam him, that it might 
not be thrown away, was bestowed upon King Wil- 
liam. 
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Thiflwas the trtgedyvrhioh Rowe^vahied vomt^ 
and that which pn^aUy, by the help of pditioal 
auxiliaries, excited most applause; but ooeasioiial 
poetry must often content iteelf with ocoasional praise. 
Tamerlane has for a long time been acted only once a 
year, on the night when King William landed. Our 
quarrel with Lewis has been long met ; and it now 
gratifies neither zeal nor malice to see him painted 
with a^avated features, like a Saracen upon a sign. 

'' The Fair Penitent," his next production (170S), 
is one of the most pleasing tragedies on the stage, 
where it still keeps its turns of appearing, and pro- 
bably will long keep them ; for there is scarcely any 
work of any poet at once so interesting by the fable, 
and so delightful by the language* The story is do*- 
mestic, and therefore eanly received by the im^na^* 
tion, and assimilated to common life ; the diction is 
exquisitely harmonious, and soft or sprightly as oo* 
casion requires. 

The character of Lothario seems to have been 
expainded by Riehardsom into Lovelace ; but he has 
aEcelled his original in the moral e£fect of the fictiim. 
Lotharioii with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
bravery whidb cannot ba despised, retains too mxufA 
of the spectator's kindness. It was in the power of 
Richardson alone to teach Ujs at once eiteem and de» 
testation, to make virtuous resmtment over-pow^ aU 
the braevdence whidJn wit» elegance, and courage, na«^ 
turally elccite ; and to kiae at last the hero in the 
villain. 

The fifth act is not equal to the £mner ; the events 
of the drama are exhausted, and little remains but 
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Co talk of what is past. It has been observed, that 
ibe title of the pky does not sufficiently correspond 
with the behaviour of CaUsta, who at last shews no 
evident sgns of repentance, but mny be reasonably 
suspected of feeling pain from detection rather than 
firom guilty and expresses more shame than sorrow, 
and more rage than shame. 

His next (1706) was *' Ulysses;" which, with the 
common fate of mythok^cal stories, is now generally 
neglected. We have been too nearly acquainted with 
the poetical heroes, to expect any pkaaure from their 
roTival; to show them as they have already been 
idiown, is to dii^ust by repetition ; to give them new 
qualities, or new adventures, is to offend by violating 
received notions. 

** The Boyal Convert'' (1708) seems to have a bet- 
ter daim to longevity. The fable is drawn frmn an 
obseuise and barbarous age, to whidb fictions are more 
easily and properly adapted ; for, when objects are 
imperfectly seen, th^ easily take forms frcm imagina*- 
tion. The scene lies among our anc^tors in our own 
comitry, and tbere&re very easily catches attrition. 
Stodognne is a personage truly tragical, of high spirit, 
and violent passions, great with tempestuous dignity, 
nad wicked with a soul that would have been heroic 
if it had been virtuous. The motto seems to tell 
that this ^y wm not successfuL 

Rowe does not always remember what his charac* 
ters require. In ^* Tamerlane" these is some ridim* 
hras mention of the god of love ; and Rodogune, a sa-' 
vags; Saton, talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears 
the thundn: of Jupiter. 
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The play discovers its own date, by a prediction of 
the Union, in imitation of Cranmef s prophetic pro- 
mises to Henry the Eighth. The anticipated bless- 
ings of union are not very naturally introduced, nor 
very happily expressed. 

He once (1706) tried to change his hand; He 
ventured on a comedy, and produced ^ The Biter ;" 
with which, though it was unfavourably treated by 
the audience, he was himself delighted ; for he is 
said to have sat in the house laughing with great 
vehemence, whenever he had, in his own opinion, 
produced a jest. But, finding that he and the pub- 
lie had no sympathy of mirth,- he tried at lighter 
scenes no more. 

After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared *^ Jaae 
Shore," written, as its author professes,^* in imitation 
of Shakespeare's style." In what he thought himself 
an imitator of Shakespeare, it is not easy to conceive. 
The numbers, the diction, the sentiments, and the 
conduct, every thing in which imitation can consist, 
are remote in the utmost degree from the manner of 
Shakespeare ; whose dramas it resembles only as it is 
an English story, and as some of the persons have 
their names in history. This play, consisting chiefly 
of domestic scenes and private distresfi^ lays hold 
upon the heart. The wife is forgiven because she re- 
pents, and the husband is honoured because he for- 
gives. INm, therefore, is one of those pieces which 
we still welcome on the stage. 

His last tragedy (1715) wias " Lady Jane Grey." 
This subject had b^en dbosen by Mr Smith, whose 
papers were put into Bowe's. hands, such. as he de- 
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smbes them in his preface. This play has likewise 
sunk into oblivion. From this time he gave nothing 
more to the stage. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from any 
necessity of combating his inclination^ he never wrote 
in distress, and therefore does not appear to have ever 
written in haste. His wprks were finished to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks of negligence or 
hurry. It is remarkable, that his prologues and epi-> 
logues are aU his own, though he sometimes suppUed 
others ; he afforded help, but did not solicit it. 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted 
with Shakespeare, and acquaintance produced venera- 
tion, he undertook ( 1709) an edition of his works, 
from which he neither received much praise, nor seems 
to have expected it ; yet, I^believe, those who compare* 
it with former copies will find that he has done more 
thmn he promised ; and that, without the pomp of 
notes or boasts of criticism, many passages are happi- 
ly restored. He prefixed a life of the author, su«h 
as tradition, then almost expiring, could supply, and 
a preface; which cannot be said to discover much 
profundity or penetration. He at least contributed 
to the popularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by 
other arts than poetry. He was under-secretary for 
three years when the Duke of Queensberry was secre- 
tary of state, and afterwards applied to the Earl of 
Oxford for some puUic employment. Oxford enjoin- 
ed him to study Spanish ; and when, Bome time after- 
wards, he came again, and said that he had mastei^ed 
it, dismissed him with this congratulation, '' Then, 

VOL. X. p • 
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*^ Sir, I envy you the pleasure of reading Don Qoix^te 
^* in the original." 

This story is sufficiently attested ; but why Ox- 
ford) who desired to be thought a favourer of litera- 
ture, should thus insult a man of acknowledged me-- 
rit; or how Rowe, who was so keen a Whig that he 
did not willingly converse with men of the opposite 
party, could ask preferment from Oxford, it is not 
now possible to discover. Pope, who told the story, 
did not say on what occasion the advice was given ; 
and, though he owned Rowe's disappointment, doubt- 
ed whether any injury was intended him, but thought 
it rather Lord Oxford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through 
the rest of Queen Anne's reign ; but the time came 
. at last when he found kinder friends. At the.acces* 
sion of King George he was made poet-laureat ; I am 
afraid by the ejection of poor Nahum Tate, who 
(1716) died in the Mint, where he was forced to seek 
shelter by extreme poverty. He was made likewise 
one of the land-surveyors of the customs of the port 
of London. The Prince of Wales chose him clerk 
of his council ; and the Lord Chancellor Parker, as 
soon as he received the seals, appointed him, unasked, 
. secretary of the presentations. Such an accumulation 
of employments undoubtedly produced a very consi- 
derable revenue. 

Having already translated some parts of Lucan's 
*^ Pharsalia," which had been published in the Mis- 
cellanies, and doubtless received many praiaes, he un- 
dertook a version of the whole work, which he lived 
to finish, but not to publish. It seems to have been 
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printed under the care of Dr Welwood, who prefixed 
the author's life^ in which is contained the following 
character : 

As to his person, it was graceful and well made ; 
bis face regular, and of a manly beauty. As his 
soul was well lodged, so its rational and animal fa- 
culties excelled in a high degree. He had a quick 
*' and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and a 
large compass of thought, with singular dexterity 
and easiness in making his thoughts to be under- 
stood. He was master of most parts of polite learn- 
ii^, especially the classical authors, both Greek and 
Latin ; understood the French, Italian, and Spanish 
" languages ; and spoke the first fluently, and the 
" other two tolerably well. 

*^ He had likewise read most of the Greek and 
^' Roman histories in their origin^ languages, and 
** miost that are Wrote in English, French, Italian^ 
and Spanish. He had a good taste in philosqihy ; 
and^ having a firm impression of religion upon his 
*' tBdmd, he took great delight in divinity and ecde- 
^ siastieal history, in both which he made great ad- 
'^ vanoes in the times he retired into the country, 
^ whitdh was frequent. He expressed «on all occasions, 
** his full persuasion of the truth of revealed reli- 
^ gion ; and being a sincere member of the establish- 
^' ed church himself, he pitied, but condemned not, 
^ those that dissented from it. He abhorred the 
** principles of parseeuting men upon the account of 
** their opinions in religion ; and, being strict in his 
'* own, he took it not upon him to censure these of 
*^ miAim persuasion. His conversation was pleasant^ 
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" witty, and learned, without the least tincture of af-- 
^ feetation or pedantry ; and his inimitable manner 
" of diverting and enlivening the company made it 
** impossible for any one to be out of humour, when 
^* he was in it. Envy and detraction seemed to be 
*^ entirely foreign to his constitution ; and whatever 
/ '* provocations he met with at any time, he passed 
them over without the least thought of resentment' 
or revenge. As Homer had a Zoilus, so Mr Howe 
** had sometimes his ; for there were not wanting 
** malevolent people, and pretenders to poetry too, 
'* that w6uld now and then bark at his best per- 
^ formances ; but he was conscious of his own genius; 
*' and had so much good-nature as to forgive them ; 
** nor could he ever be tempted to return them an 
** answer. 

" The love of learning and poetry made him not 
^ the less fit for business, and nobody applied him- 
^ self closer to it, when it required his attendance. 
** The late Duke of Qneensberry, when he was secre- 
tary of state, made him his secretary for public af- 
fairs ; and when that truly great man came to know 
^ him well, he was never so pleased as when Mr Howe 
'< was in his company. After the duke's death, all 
'^ avenues were stopped to his preferment ; and, du- 
^ ring the rest of that reign, he passed his time with 
** the Muses and his books, imd sometimes the con- 
^ versation of his friends. 

*' When he had just got to be easy in his fortune, 
^* and was in a fair way to make it better, death 
'* swept him away, and in him deprived the world of 
'* one of the best men, as well as one of the beist 
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l^eniufles of the age. He died like a Christian and 
a philosopher, in charity with aU manldnd, and with 
an absolute resignation to the will of God. He 
k^pt up his good-humour to the last ; and took 
^* leave of his wife and friends inunediately before hit 
last agony, with the same tranquillity c^ mind, and 
^* the same indifference for life, aa though he had 
been upon taking but a short journey. He was 
twice mairied ; first to a daughter of Mr Parsons, 
one of the auditors of the revenue ; and aft^wards 
to a daughter of Mr Devenish, of a good fiuaUy m 
DoiBetshire. By the first he had ason ; and l^ the 
second a daughter, married afterwaf dis to Mr Fane. 
^' He died the «ixth of December, 1718, in the forty- 
^^ fifth year of his age ; and was buried the nine- 
^ teenth of the same month in Westminater- abbey, 
in the aisle where many of our Epglish poets are 
interred, over i^ainat Chaucer, his body being at- 
tended by a select number of his fiaends, aad the 
dean and choir officiating at the fitneral.'" 
To this character, wluch is apparently given with 
the fondness of a frirad, may be added the testimony 
•of Pope, who says in a letter to Blount, ^' Mr Rowe 
*' accompanied me, and passed a week in the F(H:est 
*^ I need not tdl y<m how mudi a man of his turn 
^' entertained me ; but I must ao^uaint you, there 
'* is a vivacity aad gaiety o( dispoation, almost pe- 
'* culiar to him, which make it impossible to part 
^ ftom him witibout that uneasiness which generally 
^ succeeds all our pleasure." 

Pope has left behind him another menti<m of his 
oompaniim, less advantageous, whi(^ ip thus reported 
by Dr Warburton. 
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*^ Rowe, in Mr Pope's opinion^ xnaintatned, a de- 
^< cent character, but had no heart. Mr Addison 
was justly offended with some behaviour which 
arose from that want, and estranged himself from 
'* him ; which Rowe felt very severely. Mr Pope, 
their common friend, knowing this, took an op- 
portunity, at some juncture of Mr Addison's ad- 
^* vancement, to tell him how poor Rowe was griieved 
at his displeasure, and what satisfaction he ex- 
pressed at Mr Addison's good fortune, < which he 
^'expressed so naturally, that he (Mr Pope) could 
** not but think him sincere. Mr Addison replied, 
<* ' I do not suspect that he feigned ; but the levity 
^^ of his heart is such, that he is struck with any new 
^ adventure ; and it would affect him just in the 
'^ same manner, if he heard I was going to be 
** hanged,' — Mr Pope said he could not deny but 
• *• Mr Addison understood Rowe well." 

This censure time has not, left us the power of 
confirming or re&ting ; but observation daily shews, 
that much stress is not to be laid on hyperbolical ac- 
cusations, and pointed sentences, which even he that 
utters them desires to be applauded rather than ere- 

• 

dited. Addison can hardly be supposed to have 
meant all that he said. Few characters can bear the 
microscopic scrutiny of wit quickened by anger ; and 
perhaps the best advice to authors would be, that 
they should keep out of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragic writer 
and a translator. In his attempt at comedy he 'fail- 
ed so ignominipusly, that his Biter is not inserted 
in his works; and his occasional poems and daort 
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eompositions are rarely worthy of either praise or 
censure ; for they seem the casual sports of a mind 
seeking rather to amuse its leisure than to exercise 
its -powers. 

In the construction of his dramas, there is not 
much art ; he is not a nice observer of the unities. 
He extends time and varies place as his convenience 
requires. To vary the place is not, in my opinion, 
any violation of nature, if the change be made be- 
tween the acts ; for it is no less easy for the spec- 
tator to suppose himself at Athens in the second act, 
than at Thebes in the first ; but to change the scene, 
as is done by Rowe, in the middle of an act, is to 
add more acts to the play, since an act is so much 
of the business as is transacted without interruption. 
Rowe, by this liceik^, (easily extricates himself from 
difficulties ; as, in *^ Jane Gray," when we have been 
terrified with all the dreadful pomp of public execu- 
tion, and are wondering how the heroine or the poet 
will proceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced some 
prophetic rhjmnes, than-*— pass and be gone — ^the scene 
doses, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out 
upon the stage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays 
any deep search into nature, any accurate discrimi- 
nations of kindred qualities, or nice display of pas- 
sion in its progress ; aU is general and undefined. 
Nor does he much interest or affect the auditor, ex- 
cept in Jane Shore, who is always seen and heard 
with pity. Alicia is a character of empty noise, 
vriik no resemblance to real sorrow, ' or to natural 
madness. 
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Whence, then, has Rowehis reputation? From 
the reasonableness and propriety of some of his scenes, 
from the elegance of his diction, and the suavity of 
his verse. He seldom moves either pity or terror, 
but he often elevates the sentiments; he seldom 
pierces the breast, but he always delights the ear, 
and often improves the understanding. 

His translaiion of the ** Golden Verses," and of 
the first book of Quillet's Poem, have nothing in 
tiiem remarkable. The *^ Gi)lden Verses" are te« 
dious. 

The version of Ijucan is one o£ the greatest pro* 
ductions of English poetry ; for there is perhaps none 
that so completely exhibits the geniuis and spirit of 
the original. Lucan is distinguished by a kind of 
dictatorial or philosophic dignity, rather, as Qoin- 
tilian observes, declamatory than poetical; full of 
ambitious morality and pointed sentences, comprisBd 
in vigorous and animated lines. This character 
Rowe has very diligently and suecessfiiUy proserved. 
His versification, whidi is such as his contemporaries 
practised, without any attempt at innovation or im« 
provement, seldom wants either melody or foroe. His 
author's sense is sometimes a little diluted by addi- 
tional inftisions, and sometimes weakoied by too 
much expansion. But such faults are to be expeeted 
in all translations, from the coi»stra3nt of measures 
and dissimilitude of limguajges. The ** Fhanalia" oi 
Rowe deserves m<»re notice than it obtains, and as it 
is more read will be more esteemed. 
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JTosEPH Addison was bom on the 1st of May 
1672, at Milstos, of viknxk his hthet, Lancelot Ad- 
<Uson» was then rector, Bear Ambrosebury in WiU- 
fihiie, and appearing weak and unlikely to live, he 
.was christened the same day. After the usual do- 
mestic education, whieh fvom the character of his fa- 
ther may be reasonably supposed to have given him 
£txoBg impressions of piety, he was committed to the 
care of Mr Naish at Ambrosebury, and afterwards 
of Mr Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men il- 
lustrious for literature, is a kind of laistorical fraud, 
by which honest &me is injuriously diminished : I 
would therefore trace him through the whole prooeas 
^ his. education. In l68d« in the beginning of his 
twelfth year, his father, being made dean of Lich- 
field, naturally ciuried his family to his sew tesi- 
dause, and, I believe, placed him for some time, 
probably not long, under Mr Shaw, then mastar of 
the school at LicMdd^ father of the late I>r Peter 
Of dus interval his biographers have giv^n 
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no account, and I know it only from a story <xf a 
harring'Out, told me, when I was a boy, by Andreiv 
Corbet of Shropshire, who had heard it from Mr 
Figot his uncle. 

The practice of harring-OMt was a savage licence^ 
practised in many schools to the end of the last cen- 
tury, by which the boys, when the periodical vaca- 
tion drew near, growing petulant at the approach of 
liberty, some days before the time of regular recess, 
took possession of the school, of which they barred 
the doors, and bade their master defiance from the 
windows. It is not easy to suppose that on such oc- 
casions the master would do more than laugh ; yet, 
if tradition may be credited, he often stru^led hard 
to force or surprise the garrison. The master, when 
Figot was a school-boy, was barred-out at Lichfield; 
and the whole operation, as he said, was planned and 
conducted by Addison. 

To judge better of the probability of this story, I 
have enquired when he was sent to the Chartreux ; 
but, as he was not one of those who enjoyed the 
founder's benefaction, there is no account preserved 
of his admission. At the school of the Chartreux, 
to which he was removed either from that of SaUch 
bury or Lichfield, he pursued his juvenile studies 
under the care of Dr Ellis, and contracted that in- 
timacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint 
labours have so effectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship the greater praise 
must be given to Steele. It is not bard to love those 
from whom nothing can' bq feaied ; and Addison 
mev^ considered Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived 
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ns he confesses, under an habitual subjection -to the 
predominating genius of Addison, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence, and treated with obse- 
quiousness. 

Addison, who knew his own dignity, could not 
always forbear to shew it, by<playing a little upon 
bis adroirer ; but he was in no danger of retort : his 
jests were endured without resistance or resentment. 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst. 
Steele, whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity 
of profusion, kept him always incurably necessitous, 
upon some pressing exigence, in an evil hour, borrow- 
ed an hundred pounds of his friend, probably with- 
out much purpose of repayment ; but Addison, who 
seems to have had other notions of a hundred pounds, 
grew impatient o( delay, and reclaimed his loan by 
an execution. Steele felt with great sensibility the 
obduracy of his creditor, but with emotions of sorrow 
rather than of anger. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in 
Oxford, where, in 1689, the accidental perusal of 
some Latin verses gained him the patronage of Dr 
Lancaster, afterwards provost of Queen's College; 
by whose recommendation he was elected into Mag- 
dalen College as a Demy, a term by which that so- 
-eietf disnominates those which are elsewheie called 
Scholars ; young men, who partake of the foimder's 
benefaction, and succeed in their order to vacant fel- 
lowships. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criti- 
dsm, and grew first eminent by his Latin com- 
positions, which are indeed intitled to particular 
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praise. He has not coufined himself to the imitatioa 
of any ancient author, but has formed his style £coia 
the general language, such as a diligent perusal 'Of the 
productions of different ages happened to su^ly. 

His Latin compositions seem to have bad muk of 
his fondness ; for he collected a second volume of the 
MfiS€B AngUcan^Bf perhaps for a convenient reoep* 
tade, in which all his Latin {oeces are inserted, and 
where his Poem on the Peace has the first place. 
He afterwards presented the collection to Boileau, 
who, from that time, ^^ conceived," says Tickdl, 
** an opinion of the English genius for poetry.'* 
Nothing is better known of Boileau, than that he 
had an injudicious and peevish contempt of modem 
Latin^ wd therefcnre his profession of regard was 
probably the efiEect of his civility rather than appro- 
bation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects <m which 
perhaps he would not have ventured to have written 
in his own language ; ^^ The Battle of the Pigmies 
and Cranes ;" " The Barometer ;" and " A Bowling 
ip:een.'' When the matter is low or scanty, a dead 
language, in which nothing is mean because nothing 
is familiar, affords ^eaJt conv^ii^iees; and by the 
sonorous magnifieeaee of R<mian syllables, the writf^^ 
conceals penuxy of thought, and want of novsdty, 
often fr<Ha the reader, and c^ten from himself. 

In his twenty-second year he first shewed his power 
of English poetry by some verses addressed to Dry- 
den ; and soon afterwords pmUisbed a translation of 
the greater part of the Fourth Georgic upon Bees ; 
aft^ which^ says Dryden^ '^ my latter swarm is hard* 
ly worth the hiving.'* 
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About the same time he composed the arguments 
prefixed to the several books of Dryden's Virgil ; and 
produced an Essay on the Georgics, juvenile, super- 
ficial, and uninstructive, without much either of the 
scholar's learning or the critic's penetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a character of 
the principal English poets, inscribed to Henry Sa- 
cheverell, who was then, if not a poet, a writer of 
verses ; as is shewn by his version of a small part of 
Virgil's Georgics, published in the Miscellanies ; and 
a Latin encomium on Queen Mary, in the Musee 
jingUearuB. These verses exhibit all the fondness of 
friendship ; but, on one side or the other, friendship 
was afterwards too weak for the malignity of faction. 
In this poem is a very confident and discriminate 
eharacter of Spenser, whose work he had then never 
read. So little sometimes is criticism the effect of 
judgment. It is necessary to inform the reader, that 
about this time he was introduced by Congreve to 
Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer : Ad- 
dison was then learning the trade of a courtier, and 
subjoined Montague as a poetical name to those of 
Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr Montague, concurring, ac- 
cording to Tickell, with his natural modesty, he was 
diverted from his original design of entering into 
holy orders. Montague alleged the corruption of 
men who engaged in civil employments without libe^ 
ral education ; and declared, that, though he was re- 
presented as an enemy to the church, he would ne- 
ver do it any injury but by withholding Addison 
from it» 
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Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to King 
William^ with a rhyming introduction, addressed to 
Lord Somers« King William had no regard to ele« 
gance or literature ; his study was only war ; yet by 
a choice of ministers whose disposition was very dif- 
ferent from his own, he procured, without intention, 
a very liberal patronage to poetry. Addison was ca- 
ressed both by Somers and Montague. 

In 1697 appeared his Latin verses on the Peace 
of Ryswick, which he dedicated to Montague, and 
which was afterwards called, by Smith, ^* the best 
Latin poem since the JEneid." Praise must not be 
too rigorously examined ; but the performance cannot 
be denied to be vigorous and el^ant. 

HaThig yet mk public employment, he obtained 
(in 1699) a pension of three hundred pwmds a-year, 
that he might be enabled to traveL He staid a year 
at Blois, probably to learn the French language ; and 
then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which he siur* 
veyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far firMn 
being idle : for he not only collected his observations 
on the country, but found time to write his Dialogues 
on Medals, and four Acts of Cato. Such at least is 
the relation] of TickeU. Perhaps he only collected 
his materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, 
he there wrote the letter to Lord Halifax, which is 
justly considered as the most elegant, if not the most 
sublime, of his poetical productions. But in about 
two years he found it necessary to hasten home ; be* 
ing, as Swift informs us> distressed by indigence^ and 
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eompelled to become the tutor of a travelling Squire, 
because his pension was not remitted. 

At his return he published his Trarels, with a de- 
dication to Lord Somers. As his stay in foreign 
countries was short, his observations are such as might 
be supplied by a hasty view, and consist chiefly in 
eomp^urisons of the present face of the country with 
the descriptions left us by the Roman poets, from 
whom he made preparatory collections, though he 
might have spired the trouble, had he known that 
such collections had been made* twice before by Ita- 
lian authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book is his ac- 
count of the minute republic of San Marino : of many 
parts it is not a very severe censure to say, that they 
might have been written at home. His elegance of 
language, and variegation of prose and verse, how« 
ever, gains upon the reader ; and the book, though 
awhile neglected, became in time so much the fa- 
vourite of the public, that before it was reprinted it 
£08e to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with a 
measness of appearance which gave testimony of the 
difficulties to which he had been reduced, he found 
his old patrons out of power, and was therefore, for a 
time, at full leisure for the cultivation of his mind ; 
and a mind so cultivated gives reason to believe that 
little time was lost. 

But he remained not long n^lected or useless. 
The victory at Blenhdm (1704) spread triumph and 
ooikfidence over the nation ; and Lord Godolphin, la- 
mating to Lord Hali&x, that it had not bleen cele- 
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brated in a manner equal to the subject, desired him 
to propose it to some better poeti Halifax told him, 
that there was no encouragement for genius ; that 
worthless men were unprofitably enriched with pub^ 
lie money, without any care to find or employ those 
whose appearance might do honour to their coim-* 
try. To this Grodolphin replied, that such abuses 
should in time be rectified ; and that, if a man could 
be found capable of the task then proposed, he should 
not want an ample recompense. Halifax then named 
Addison, but required that the treasurer should ap- 
ply to him in his own person. Godolphin sent the 
message by Mr Boyle, afterwards Lord Carleton; 
and Addison, having undertaken the work, commu-* 
nicated it to the treasurer, while it was yet advanced 
no farther than the simile of the angel, and was im<^ 
mediately rewarded by succeeding Mr Locke in the 
place of Commissioner of Appeals. 

In the following year he, was at Hanover with 
Lord Halifax : and the year after he was made un* 
der-secretary of state, first .to Sir Charles Hedges, 
and in a few months more to the Earl of Sunder- 
land. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian 
operas inclined him to try what would be the effect 
of a musical Drama in pur own language. He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rosamond, which, when ex- 
hibited on the stage, was either hissed ot neglected ; 
but, trusting that the readers would do Mm more 
justice, he published it, wi^ an inscription to the 
Duchess of Marlborough ; a woman without skill, or 
pretensions to skill, in poetry or literature^ His de- 
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dicatioli was therefinre an instance of servile absur- 
dity, to be exceedol only by Joshua Barneses dedica- 
tion of a Greek Anaereon to ^e Duke. 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by 
" The Tender Husband/' a comedy which Steele de- 
dicated to htm» with a ccmfession that he owed to hinv 
several of tiie most snccessful scenes. To this play 
Addison supplied a prologue. 

When the Marquis of Whartdn was appointed 
lm?d-lieutenant of Ireland, Addison attended him as 
hk secretary ; and was made keeper of the records in 
Birmingham's Tower, with a salary of three hundred 
pounds a*year. The office, was little more than no- 
minal, and the sala^ was augmented {ox his accom- 
modation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the operation 
of particular dispositions, or private opinions. Two 
men of personal charaeters more opposite than those 
of Wharton and Addison could not easily be brought 
together. Wharton was impious, profligate, and 
shameless, without r^ard, or appearance of r^ard, 
to right and wrong : whateva* is contrary to this may 
be said of Addison ; but as agents of a party they 
were connected, and how they adjusted their other 
senfdments we cannot know, 

AcWson, however, must not be too hastily con- 
demned.^ It is not necessary to refuse benefits from 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no approba- 
tiim of .his crimes; nor has the subordinate officer 
any obligation to examine the opinions or conduct 
of those under whom he acts, except that he may 
not be made the instrument of wickedness. It is 
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reasonable to suppose that Addison CDuntenusted, as 
far as he was able, the malignant and blartii^ in* 
fluence of the lieutenant ; and that at least by liift 
intervention some good was done^ and some mischief 
prevented. 

When be was in office, be made a law to bimaelf^ 
as Swift has recorded, never to reant bis regular 
fees in civility to his friends : '^ for," said be, ^ I may 
^\ have a hundred iriends ; and, if my fee be twa 
- guineas, I shall, by relinqukhing ^ Hght, k» 
^^ two hundred guineas, and no friend gain more than 
^' two ; there is therefore no proportion betweea the 
*^ good imparted and the evil suffered." 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any com-, 
munication of his design, began the publicatkm^ of ~ 
the Tatl^: but he was not long eoncealed; by in- 
serting a remark on Virgil, which Addison had 
given him, be discovered bimsdUl It is indeed iiot 
easy for any man to write upon literature w common 
Ufe, so as not to make himself known to those with 
whom he familiarly converses, and who are acquaint- 
ed with his track of study, bis favourite topic, bis 
pecidiar notions, and bis habitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write in secret,, be was not 
lucky ; a single month detected kirn. His first Tat- 
ler was published Ajnil IS, (170d>; and AddisQn's 
contribution appeared May S6. Ti<^Ml observes^ 
&at the Tatier began and was condnded without 
bis concurrence. This is doubtless liberally true; 
but the work did not sufier much by bis uncon^ 
sdousaoiess of its commencement, or bis absence at 
its cessation; for be esntiitiaed his assistanee to 
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December 88, and the paper stopped on January 9« 
1710«11. He did not distinguish his pieces by any 
ngnature; and I know not whether his name was 
not kept seeret till the papers were collected into 
Tolumes. 

To the Tatler^ in about two months, succeeded 
the Spectator ; a series of essays of the same kind, 
bat written with less levity, upon a more regular 
plan, and published daOy. Such an undertaking 
shewed the writers not to distrust thdu: own co* 
piousness of materials^ or facUity of eo m posi t iott; 
and their perfotmance justiied their confidence. 
^ They found, however, in their progress, many aux. 
iliaries. To attempt a single paper was no terrify- 
ing kbour; many pieces were o&red, and many 
were recrived. 

Addkon had enough dT the zeal ol party; but 
Steele had at that time almost nothing eke. The 
Spectator, in one of the first papers, iriiewed the po^ 
litical tenets of ifai authors; but a resolution was 
soon taken, of courting genaral ajj^obation by ge-> 
neral topics, and subjects on which Action had pro^ 
duced no diversity oif sentiments; such as Uterap 
ture, morality, and iamiliaar lifa To this pnetico 
they adhered with few deviations* The ardour of 
l9teele once broke oiit in praise of Marlborough ; and 
when Dr Fleetwood prefixed to some sermons a pre- 
hee, overflowing with whiggish o|nnions, ihat it 
might be read by the Qveen^ it was ri^rinted in the 
Spectator. > 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior du^, 
ties, to regulate the practice of daily conversation, to 
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correct those depravities wMch are rather ridiculouir 
than criminal, and remove those grievances whicb» 
if they produce no lasting calamities, impress hourl}^ 
vexation, was first attempted by Casa in his hobk of 
Manners, and Castiglione in his G)urtier ; two books 
yet celebrated in Italy for purity and elegance, and 
which, if they are now less read, are neglected only 
because they have effected that reformation whieh 
their authors intended, and their precepts now are 
BO longer wanted. Their usefolHess to the age m 
which they were written is sufficiently attested by the 
translations which almost all the nations of £urope 
were in haste to obtain. 

- This species of instruction was continued^ > and 
perhaps advanced,, by the French ; among wh<»n La 
Bruyere's Manners of the Age, though, as Boileaur 
remarked, it is written without connection, certainly 
deserves praise, for liveliness of description, and just^ 
ness of observation. 

Before the Tatler and Spectat<NV if the writers for 
the theatee are excepted, England had no masters o£ 
common life. No writers had yet undertaken to re- 
form either the savageness of neglect, or the imper- 
tinence of civility ; to shew when to speak, or to be^ 
silent ; how to refuse, or how to comply. We had 
many books to teach us our more important duties^ 
and to settle opinions in philosophy or politics ; but 
an arbiter el^antiarum^ a judge of propriety, was^ 
yet wanting, who should survey the track of daily 
conversation, and free it from thorns and prickles,, 
which teaze the passer, though they do not wound 
kirn. 
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For this "pturpose nothing is so proper as the fre- 
quent publication of short papers, which we read not 
as stady hut amusement. If the suhject be slight, 
the treatise is short. The busy may find time, and 
the idle may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy know- 
ledge began among us in the civil 'war, when it 
wais much the interest of either party to raise and 
fix the prejudices oi the people. At that time ap- 
peared Merourius Anlicus, Mercurius Rusticus, 
and Mercurius Civicus. It is said, that when any 
title grew popular, it was stolen By the antagonist, 
who by this stratagem conveyed his notions to those 
who would not have recdved him had he not worn 
the appearance of a friend. The tumult of those 
unhappy days left scarcely any man leisure to trea- 
sure up occasional compositions ; and so much were 
they n^lected, that a complete collection is no where 
to be found. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L'Estrange^s 
Observator; and that by Lesley's Rehearsal, and 
perhaps by others; but hitherto nothing had been 
conveyed to the people, in this commodious manner, 
but controversy relating to the church or state ; of 
which they taught many to talk, whom they could 
not teach to judge. 

It has been suggested, that the Royal Sodety was 
instituted soon after the Restoration, to divert the 
attention of the people from public discontent. 
The Tatler and Spectator had the same tendency : 
they vrete published at a time when two parties, 
loud, restless, and violent, each with plausible de- 
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ckratkmff, and eacb perhajps without any 
terminati^m of its views, were a^tatbig tbe nation ; 
to minds heated with political contest they snjq^ed 
Odder and more mcffenme reflections ; and it is said 
by Addison, in a subsequent work, that they had a 
perceptible influence upon the eonlfersatioBi of that 
time, and taught die fiolie and the gay to unite 
inemment with deeeney ; an effeet which they can 
nerer wholly lose, vriiile they continue to be among 
the first boolcs by which both sexes ue initiated in 
the el^ndes of knowledge. 

The Tatl» and Spectator a^uated» like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intefoomnse by propriety 
and politeness ; and, Uke La Brayere, exhiUted the 
characters and mannera of the age. The pi^rson* 
ages »troduced in these papers were ifot merely 
ideal ; they were then known, and ocmqMettons ili 
Tarious stations. Of tiie Tatler this ia told by 
Steele in his last paper; and of the Speetat(»r by 
Bttdgel in the preface to Theof^hnstus, a hook 
which Addison has recommended, and whidi he 
was suspected to hare revised, if he did not write 
it Of those por&aits, whidi may be OxppoSed to he 
aemettmes embelU^hed, and sometimes aggravated, 
the origkiala are now partly knoim, and pattly forgot- 
ten. 

Snt to toy that they united the plans of ti¥<^ or 
three emineikt wiiters, is to give them hut a stM, 
paort of their due praise ; th^ suparadded liikcmlinie 
and taritksbsm, and sometimes towered &r above thieir 
pxedMesson; and tan^^t, with great jwtness of ar^ 
gument and dignity ni Imgitsigt, the mMt important 
duties and sublime truths. 
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AM theis topitt wxe hi^U j varied with el^^t 
and refined allegories, aad iUuminated with 
diffa^ent changes of style and felicities of invention. 

Itis recorded by Budget, that, of the characters 
feigned or e&hiUted in the Spectator, the favourite 
^ Addison was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he 
Ittd focmed a very delicate and discriminate idea, 
wjbich be woKild not suffer to be violated ; and there- 
fisce, wkm Steele had shewn him innocently pick- 
kog up a girl in the Tempfe, and taking her to a 
tavern, he drew upon himself so much of his friend's 
iiuiyignatton, that he utas forced to appease him by 
ai pronnse of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to 
€ome. 

The resaon. which induced Cervantes to bring his 
Jb^ro to the gp^ave, para mi sola nado Don Quixote, 
y yo para el, made Addison declare, with undue 
vehwienoe of expression, that he would kill Sir Ro- 
^r ; beii^ of opinion that they were bom for one 
another^ and that any other hand would do him 
wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever fiUed 
up his original ddineatiop. He describes his knight 
as having his imagination somewhat warped ; but of 
this perversion he has made very little usa The ir- 
regularitiefi in Sir Roger's conduct seem not so much 
the effects of a mind deviating from the beaten track 
of Ufe» by the parpetual piessure of some overwheln^- 
ing ides^ as of Itabiitual ru8tieit)r, and that ne^gence 
which. soUtiury grfindeur naturally generates. 

The reari^Ue weather of the mind, the flying va- 
pours ftf incipient madness, which from time to time 
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cloud reason^ without eclipsing it^ it requires go xnucb 
nicety to exhibit, that Addison seemd to have been 
deterred from prosecuting his own design. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, ap- 
pears to be a Tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an 
adherent to the landed interest, is opposed Sir An* 
drew Freeport, a new man, a wealthy merchant^ 
zealous for the moneyed interest, and a Whig. Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable more con- 
sequences were at first intended than could be pro^ 
duced when the resolution was taken to exclude 
party from the paper. Sir Andrew does but litUe^ 
and that little seems not to have pleased Addison, 
who, when he dismissed him from the club, changed 
his opinions. Steele had made him^ in the true 
spirit of unfeeling commerce, declare, that he ** woidd 
** not build an hospital for idle people ;" biit at last 
he buys land, settles in the country, and builds not 
a manufactory, but an hospital for twelve old hus- 
bandmen, for men with whom a merchant has little 
acquaintance, and whom he commonly considers with 
little kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus 
commodiously distributed, it is natural to suppose 
the approbation general, and the. sale numerous. I 
once heard it observed, that the sale may be calcu- 
lated by the product of the tax, related in the last 
number to produce more than twenty pounds a week, 
and therefore stated at one-and-twenty pounds, or 
three pounds ten shillings a day: this, at a half* 
penny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and eighty 
for the daily number. 
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This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be cre- 
dited, was likely to grow less ; for he declares that 
the Spectator, whom he ridicules for his endless men- 
tion of iliejair sex^ had before his recess wearied his 
readers. 

The next year (1718,) in which Cato came upon 
the stage, was the grand climacteric of Addison's re- 
putation. Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is said, 
planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, and had 
foir sereral years the first four acts finished, which 
were shewn to such as were likely to spread their ad- 
miration. They were seen by Pope, and by Gibber ; 
who relates that Steele, when he took back the copy, 
told him, in the despicable cant of literary modesty, 
that, whatever spirit his friend had shewn in the 
Gompontkm, he doubted whether he would have cou- 
rage sufficient to expose it to the censure of a British 
audience. 

The time however was now come, when those, who 
affected to think liberty in danger, affected likewise 
to think that a stage-play might preserve it ; and 
Addison was importuned, in the name of the tute- 
lary deities of Britain, to shew his courage and his 
zeal, by finishing his deagn. 

To resume his. work he seemed perversely and un- 
accountably unwilling; and by a request, which per- 
haps he wished to be denied, desired Mr Hughes to 
add a fifth act. Hughes supposed him serious ; and, 
underjtakiDg the supplement, brought in a few days 
some scenes for his examination ; but he had in the 
mean time gone to work, himself, and produced half 
an act, which he afterwards completed, but with bre- 
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vity hrregularly disproportionate to the foregoing parts, 
like a task performed ^ith reluctance^ and huzried to 
its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made 
public by any change of the author's purpose ; tot 
Dennis chained him with raising prejudices in his 
own favour, by false positions of preparatory criticism, 
and with ^* poisoning the town" by contradicting in 
the Spectator the established rule of poetical justice, 
because his own hero, with all his virtues, was to fall 
before a tyrant The fact is eertain ; the motives we 
must. guess. 

Addison was, I believe, suflkiently disposed to bar 
all avenues against all danger. When Pope brought 
him the prologue, which is prqperly aooommodated 
to the play, there were these words, '* Britons, arise ! 
^ be worth like this approved f meaning nothing 
more than, Britons, erect and exalt yourselves to the 
approbation of public virtue. Addison was frighted 
lest he should be thou^t a promoter of insurrection, 
and the line was liquidated to *^ Britons, attend." 

Now ^* heavily in clouds came on the day, the 
^^ great, the important day," when Addison was to 
stand the hazard of the theatre. That there might, 
however, be left as little hazatd as was posnble, on 
the first night Steele, as himself relates, undertook 
to padL an audience. Tiiis, says Pope, had been 
tried for the first time in favour of the Distrest Mo* 
tfaer ; and was now, with more efficacy^ practised for 
Cato. 

The danger was soon over. The whole aation was 
at that time on fiie with faction. The Whigaap^ 
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plaiided every line in which liberty was nientioiied, 
as a satire on the Tories ; and the Tories echoed 
every dap, to diew 4liat the satire was unfelt. The 
story of Bdingbroke is well known. He called Booth 
to his box, and gave him fifty guineas for defending 
the cause of liberty so well against a perpetual dic- 
tates. The Whigs, says Pope, design a second pre- 
sent, when they can accompany it mth as good aaen- 
tence. 

The play, supported thus by the emulation of &&- 
tkms praise, was acted night after night for a longer 
time than, I believe, the public had allowed to any 
drama before ; and the author, as Mrs Porter long 
afterwards related, wandered dirough the whde ex- 
Bifaition behind the scenes with restless and unap* 
jpeasable' aolicitu^. 

Wfa^ it was printed, notiee was given that the 
Qaeen would be pleased if it was dedicated to her; 
^ hut as he had designed that cnnpliment elsewhere, 
he found hiinseif idbliged," says Tickell, ''by his 
duty on the one hand, and his honour on the other, 
^ to send it into the world without any dedication." 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the 
bi^htest sun-diine of success is not without a cloud. 
Ko sooner was Cato ofibred to the reader, than it 
was attacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, with 
an iSke idolence e£ angry critkism. Dennis, though 
equally zealous, and probaUy by his temper more 
fioiouB thaA AddiBon for what they called liberty, 
and tliough a flatterer of the Wh^ ministry, coukl 
not sit quiet at a successful play ; but was eager to 
tdl friends and aaemieEf^ that they .had misplaced 
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their admirations. The world was too stubborn 
for instruction ; with the fate of the censurer of 
G)meill^'s Cid, his animadvernons shewed his ang^r 
without effect, and Cato continued to be praised* 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the 
friendship of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy» 
iind could give resentment its full play without ap- 
pearing to revenge himself He therefore published 
*^ A Narrative of the Madness of John Dennis ;'* a 
performance which left the objections to the play 
in their full force, and therefore discovered more 
desire of vexing the critic than of defending the 
poet. 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, pr<K 
bably saw the selfishness of Pope's friendship ; and 
resolving that he should have the consequences of 
his officiousness to himself, informed Dennis by Steele, 
that he was sorry for the insult : and that, whenever 
he should think fit to answer his remarks, he would 
do it in a manner to whidi nothing could be ob- 
jected. 

The greatest weakness of the play is in the scenes 
of love, which are said by Pope to have. been ad- 
ded to the original plan upon a^ subsequent re- 
view, in compliance with the popular practice of 
the stage. Such an authority it is hard to reject ; 
yet the love is so intimately mingled with the whole 
action, that it cannot easily be thought extrinrac and 
adventitious ; for, if it were takai away, what would 
be left ? or how were the four acts filled in the first 
draught ? 

At the publication the wits seemed proud to pay 
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attendance with encomiastic verses. The best 
are fiom an unknown hand, which will perhaps lose 
somewhat of their praise when the author is known 
to he Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was censured 
as a party-play by a ^^ Scholar of Oxford;" and 
defended in a favourable examination by Dr Sewell. 
It was translated by Salvini into Italian, and act- 
ed at Florence ; and by the Jesuits of St Omer's 
into Latin, and played by their pupils. Of this 
version a copy was sent to Mr Addison : it is to be 
wished that it could be found, for the sake of com- 
paring their version of the soliloquy with that of 
Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by 
Des Champs, a French poet, which was translated^ 
with a criticism on the English play. But the trans- 
lator and the critic are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little 
read. Addison knew the policy of literature too 
well to make his enemy important, by drawing the 
attention, of the public upon a criticism, which, 
though sometimes intemperate, was often irrefrag- 
able. 

While Cato was upon the stage, another daily 
paper called *< The Guardian," was published by 
Steele. To this Addison gave great assistance, 
whether occasionally or by previous aigagement is 
not known. 

The character of Guardian was too narrow and too 
serious : it might properly enough admit both the 
duties and the decencies of life, but seemed not to 
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include literary speculations, and was in scnne degree 
violated by merriment and burlesque. What had 
the Guardian of the Lizards to do with dubs of tall 
or of little men, with nests of ants, or with Strada'0 
prolusions ? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, bat 
that it found many contributors, and that it was a 
continuation of the Spectator, with the same degance, 
and the same variety, till some unlucky sparkle ftook 
a Tory paper set Steele's politics on fire, and wit at 
once blazed into faction. He was soon too hot for 
neutral topics, and quitted '^ The Guairdian" to write 
" The Englishman." 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Specta* 
tor by one of the letters in the name of Clio, and in 
the Guardian by a hand ; whether it was, as Tickell 
pretends to think, that he was unwilling to usurp the 
praise of others,, or, as Steele, with far greater likeli- 
hood, insinuates, that he could not without d»content 
impart to others any of his own. I have heard that 
his avidity did not satisfy itself with the air of renown^ 
but that with great eagerness he laid }iold on his pro* 
portion of the profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers 
truly comic, with nice discrimination of characters^ 
and accurate observation of natural or acddental 
deviation from propriety; but it was not supposed 
that he had tried a comedy on the stage, till Steele 
after his death declared him the author of ^ The 
Drummer." This, however, Steele did not know to 
be true by any direct testimony ; f<ar, when Addison 
put the play into his hands, he only told him, it 
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WM the work of a ^' gentleman in the company f 
aad when it wte received, as is confessed, with col J 
disapprobation, he was probably less willing to claim 
it. Tickell omitted it in his coUeetion ; but the 
testimony of Steele, and the total silence of any 
other daimant, has determined the public to assign 
it to Addison, and it is now printed with his other 
poetry. Steele carried '* The Drummer" to the play- 
house, and afterwards to the press, and sold the copy 
for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof 
supplied by the play itself, of which the characters 
are such as Addison would have delineated, and 
the tendency such as Addison would have promoted* 
That it should have been ill-received would raise 
wonder, did we not daily see the capricious distribu- 
tion of theatrical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator 
of public affairs. He wrote, as different exigencies 
required (in 1707,) ** The present State of the War, 
aad the Necessity of an Augmentation ;'\ which, how- 
ever Judidous, being written on temporary topics, 
and exhibiting no peculiar powers, laid hold on no 
attention, and has naturally sunk by its own weight 
into neglect. This cannot be said of the few papers 
entitled ^' The Whig Examiner," in which is employ- 
ed all the force of gay malevolence and humorous 
satire. Of this paper, which just appeared and 
expired. Swift remarks, with exultation, that ** it 
'* is now down among the dead men." He might 
well rejoice at the death of that which he could 
not have killed. Every reader of every party, since 
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pemmid malioe is past, and ^he |»pers ^i|k^ oSiee 
inflamed the nation are read only m ^^ioDus ^f 
i¥it, must wish for more of the ** Whig JBxamiflers ;"' 
&r on no oceasion was the genius of Addison mcare 
Tigorousty exerted, and on none did the supetioidity 
of his powers more evidently appear. Hifr^' Trial^if 
Count Tariff/' written to expose the treaty of oom- 
merce with France, lived no longer than the qu^^sti^n 
that produced it. . - ■\ '■ " 

Not long afterwards, an attempt was madfe 4;6 re-^ 
vive the Spectator, at a time indeed hy no means 
&vourable to literature, when ^the successioir of a ' 
new family to the throne filled the natiol> witfe 
anxiety, discord, and confusion; and fibber ^^le'tur^ 
bulence of the times, or the satiety of ^ th6 r^ad^ns, 
put a stop to the publication, s^ter an experiment' of 
eighty numben^ whidi were afterw^nls» ^ojteeted- into 
an eighth volume, perhaps more valu^e tJ^-^ny 
of those that. went bef<»re it. Addison pf^iak^qd 
more than a fourth part ; and the other <^tcib«iCors 
are by no means unwwtby of appda^uig as^hjl/asso- 
dates. The time, that had paas^ 4«i3Dg: tbe4sui- 
pension of the Spectator, though it had n(^ ki^tted 
his power of hupioury seems to have 'iifiwAsed Us 
disposition to seriousness : the proportion ^of hih rd|- 
gious to his comic piqp^s is greater than* in tibi^^for- 
mer series. ^ : . .. ...^ 

The Spectator, from its re*oomMeneemen^ ws^i^ 
published only three tinges a wedc ; and W dfsori- 
minative marks were added to the p^pers^ T^ Ad- 
dison, Tickell has iaseribed twenty*4hree. > 1 
>The Spectator had many contributors : wdjSteele, 
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mhose negligence kept him BlMroys in a hurry, when 
it was his turn to furnish a paper, called loudly for 
the letters, of which Addison, whose materials were 
more, made little use ; haring recourse to sketches 
and hints, the product of his former studies, which 
he now reviewed and completed : among these are 
named hy Tickell the essays on wit, those on the 
pleasures of the imagination, and the criticism on 
Milton. 

When the house of Hanover took possession of 
the throne, it was reasonahle to expect that the zeal 
df Addison would he suitahly rewarded. Before the 
arrival of King George, he was made secretaiy to the 
r^eney, and was required hy his office to send no- 
tice to Hanover that the Queen was dead, and that 
the throne was vacant. To do this would not have 
been difficult to any man but Addison, who was so 
overwhelmed with the greatness of the event, and so 
distracted by choice of expression, that the Lords, 
who could not wait for the niceties of criticism, call- 
ed Mr Southwell, a clerk in the House, and ordered 
him to dispatdi the message. Southwell readily told 
what was necessary in the common style of business, 
and valued himself upon hatitig done what was too 
hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for " The Freeholder,'* a 
paper which he published twice a week, from Dec. 
23, 1715, to the middle of the next year. This was 
undertaken in defence of the established government, 
*aometimes with argument, and sometimes with mirth. 
In argument he had many equals ; but bis humour 
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n^ singular ^nd iiia^kles$. : ^jpi^oSary 4tse^«.)iM^j^^ 
delighted with the Tory Fcpc-hunt^^ . , / , , 

Tfa^re are> however, iK>me strokes Ijass, ^legsqatty ^afi4r 
le^s decent ; sueh as the Pj^etp i^^'s Jovmis^JLuvfhii^ 
one topiq of ric(icule is bis |M>ve|:t3r« This x^o^e f^f 
abuse bad been exp^yed by Milton against King; 
Charjes IL • . > , 

** _ — : u_ Jacobsei' ' ' ' ^ \ 

" Centum, exulantis viscera marsupii regis.** ;'• * 

'- . * • ■ . -i -'{',•' ■ 

An|l< Oldmixon delights to tdl of sofne alderioi^n p£ 
Ljwdon, that he bad more nionf y jt.baa the 07^^^ 
princes i but that which might be expected:£|oin lV|ilr; 
ton's savagenesi^ or Oldmixon^f^ nj^ann^fl^ ik^ i^ 
suitable to the delicacy of Addison* - . ; v t *:- . .» < 
, Steele thought the humour of '' The Fc^holder" 
too nice and gentle for such noi^.tiiiftes>^; ^d||^l%rj^ 
ported to have said, that the ministr)^.|ns^d^;i;3fii9f il^ 
lute^ when they should have called foi^ a tr^|]^t^ .,| 
This yeax (1716) he married the Counj^^^q)Vf(t 
ger of Warwick^, whom he had ^di^itfd. ^ ^^vei^. 
}ffng and anxiqup covrtship, perh^ ^tb b^l^W 
npt; vj^ U9iUke tbi^t Qf Sir iU^r |o bis< d^«4^l^| 
^idow ; an^ who» I ai^ afraid diverted hes^^f^^^ 
by playing with hb passion. He is sii^d tfrba^f 
first know9,her by becoming tutor to her^s^pr ^He 
" formei^," said Tw«)n, ** the Resign of g^fi^in&r^hftt 
*^ lady from the t^e wben he;wa$ first r^9im€3i4sift 
" ipto the £»i9xily/' In what part of his Mffi , be id^ 
twined the ^ecomm^^^tion^ or how loog a^in w^a| 
n^anner he lived in the £upUy> I. know v^U llia^^ 
vances at fir^t were certainly ti^prQui^ }»sip. /gff^ 
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bblcter is his reputation and influence inereas^ci ; till 
at last the lady was persuaded to marry him/ on* 
iemns much like those on which aTurkish princess 
is*4espottsed» to whom the Sultan is reported to pro<> 
nounce, *' Daughter^ I give thee this man for thy 
slave." The marriage^ if uncontradicted report can 
be credited, made no addition to his happiness ; it 
neither found them nor made them equal. She al- 
ways remembered her own rank^ and thought herself 
entitled to treat with very little ceremony the tutor 
of her son. Rowe's baUad of '* The Despairing 
She|^herd" is said to have heen written, either before 
ok^ after marriage, upon this memorable pair ; and it 
is eertttfn l3iat Addison has left behind him no eh* 
coun^ement for amBitious love. 

The year jrfter (lT17)lie rose to his highest ele* 
vfttitm^' being made secretary of state. ' For this em^ 
plcrym^t he m^ht justly be supposed qualified by 
long practice of business, and by his regular ascent 
tbriDC^h o^r offices ; but expectation is often dis- 
slppdiiited ;- it is universally confessed that he was un- 
equal to ihe duties of his place. In the House of 
Coiifmons he could not speak, and therefore was use* 
tess ta the defence of the govemmenti In the office, 
saysTol^e; he could hot issue an order without losing 
his time in quest of fine expressions. What he gain- 
ed 'ii^. rank he lost in credit; and, finding by expe- 
riences his^own inability, was forced to solicit his dis- 
missltm vrith a pension of fifteen hundred pounds a- 
y^ar; Hisr fnends palliated this relinquishment, of 
wbi<A both'ixiends and enemies knew the true fea- 
fiOB,')¥illi an Aecomil of declining bealth, and the ne- 
cessity of recess and quiet. 
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He now returned to his vocation, and b^n 4io 
plan literary occupations for his future life* Hb ptif* 
posed a tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a ntory aC 
which, as Tickell remarks, the basis is narrow, and. 
to which I knew not how love could have been ap- 
pended. There would, however, have been no vmnt 
either of virtue in the sentiments, or elegance in the 
' language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defaiee of tbe 
Christian Keligion, of which part was published af- 
ter his death ; and he designed to have made a new 
poetical version of the Psalms. 

These piious compositions Pope imputed to a sdf- 
ish motive, upon the credit, as he owns, i)f Tdnson^ 
who having quarrelled vrith Addison, and not loving 
him, said, that when he laid down the secretary'}^ bf- 
fice, he intended to take orders, and obtain a bishop- 
ric ; " for," said he, ^ I always thought him a pneist 
" in his heart,^ . . 

That Pope should have thought tibist conjactute of 
Tonson worth remembrance, is a proof, bufc indeed, 
so i&r as I have found, the only proof, that he retain- 
ed some malignity from their ancient rivalry, f^osi* 
son pretended bttt to guess it ; no other mortal e^r 
sus^pected it ; and Pope might have reflected^ ^^^ a 
man, who had been secretaa-y of state in the manistry 
of Sunderlaiid, knew a nfer^ way td a bialiopriethtm 
by defending relij^on, or translating tbe^PsalnuL: 

It is related, "^that he had once a design to make 
an English IKctionary, and that he eoniidered Dr 
TiUotson as the 'writ^ar of' highest authority. There 
was fontaerly sentr^to me by Mr Iiockei^ tleiit^of .ttbe 



Iijm1ibmu^ikfK$f <Cicmf^^ wh^ was eminenl^ for vu- 
ziffiit;^ mxd literatiue, a ooUeetioQ of examples seleet- 
?ed &om Tilkxtsoa's i*orks» as Locker said, by Addi- 
'9m. It came too late to be of use; so I inspected it 
bttt slightly^ and remember it in^tipetly. I tbought 
tlie'Passaffes too i&ort; 

. ^AdcUsiai, ifaowevar, ^ not conclude bis life iii 
peaceful studies ; but rdapsed, wben he waik i^ear bitf 
eiid, to a poUtiGal dispute. 

It 30 bappwed Uiat (ITlS^ld) & oo/attweny waa 
agitated with great vehem<»ce between tbofte friends 
of long continuance* Addison and Steele. - It may 
%e asbed;;^ iii the lai^fuage of Homer, what power or 
rwhat^use should set tb^oa atTariance. Thesub^' 
^ecfc4)fi<tbeir dispute was of great importance. The 
£arl lol Sunderland proposed an aet called the Peer* 
age BiH ; by which the number of Feers should be 
' Slbsd, and the King restrained fro^i any new crea- 
tion of nobility^ unless when an old family should be 
es^net^ To this the Lords would naturally agree; 
iflod the 'King, wh^ was yet little acquainted with his 
own prerogMilire, smd, as is now well-known, almost 
indiffi^xsent to the possessions of the crown, had been 
p^snudsd to consent. The only difficulty was found 
among the Commons, who w^feoiot likely to approve 
thepi^etual ei^lusion of themselves and their pos- 
tmty# The bill therefore wat^ eageidy opposed, and 
among others by Sir Robert Walpoler whose speech 
was published. 

The Lords might think their dignity diminished 
by timprofier advancements, and particularly by the 
inltioduetion oC twelve new pemi at onc% to produce 
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a iKajority of Ti>iie8 in the last ragn ; on aek;df 
thoiity violent emmgh, yet certainly legal* jnd by hcr 
medos to be coin{iated with that contempt of natiott^^ 
al right with which, some time afterwards, by thein-* 
atigation of Whi^ism, the Commons, chosen by^ the 
people for three years, chose themsdves for wefiretu 
But whatever might be the disposition of theXoids^ 
the people had no wish to increaie their power. . Tfa^ 
tendency of the bill, as Stede observed in a letter ta 
the. Earl of Oxfintd, was to introduce an aristocracy ; 
£)r a majority in the House of Lonis, so fimited^ 
wonld have been despotic and irresistible; i 

. , To prevent this subversion €f£ the ancmit eitablishwt: 
nUBnt, Steele, whose pen readily seconded las pditi* 
eal passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation; by a^ 
pmophlet^ called ^^ The- Plebeian." To this amiaflEK 
swet was publidied by Addison, under the l&tle ^ 
'! The Old Whig," in whidi it is not di80oveved.tba^ 
Stede w^ then known to be the advocate £m ther 
Commons. Steele replied by a second Flebssiik^ 
ind, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, rconfitied 
himaetf to his question, without any pessonalinotim 
of'hisf cpponeirt;. Nothing hitherto was committed 
against the lirns of fiieaddiip, or pixiprieties of^0« 
tmtyi but eontrovai^istg cannot keg retam, theiar 
kindness for eaofaotberv ^^ The Old Whig^' answeiw 
<d '' l%e Plebmn," .and could not forbear some cOn.* 
ttfio^t of *^ little Dicky, whose trade it was to write 
^ pamphlets." * Dicky, however, did not lose his set* 
iled veneration for hii^ friend ; but odntented himsdf 
with goring some lines c^ Cato, which were at onee 
deiectiiQni and Toproof. Tbo bill was hnd asido i«^ 
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rimg ihflt^se«rio&; and ulididiMn dkd hitote the Dext» 
ittiivt^Mck' its *commitmbtffe ^as iiejected by two httii^ 
dnoNl and sixty-five to one hundred and seventy* 



. I 



iEi^;readdt Mvely must regret that di^se two iU 
luBStiiws friettd&/4i£ter so many years past in coofi* 
deooe ind triAeis^Mt^m unity of interest, ^cmfcrmi^. 
ty x£ oi»tii0% aHidx fellbwship of study, should finaUy . 
partis aitmM^ious iqpposition. &ioh a cpntrovcoray 
was ** BdSum phisquam ckile^ as Luean exprdsset . 
it: Why eould Hot faction find other adroeates ? 
But among the nneertaitities of llie human stete^ we 
9x^ dootaed to number the instability of friendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but 6rai 
1fe€[ Biogxaphia Britannica. '* The CHd Whig" is 
not if^RFted in Addison's works ; nor is it medtionod. 
bj^ Hbkett in his life; why it was omitted, dm bisK 
gii^hfess doubtless give the true reason ; the fk^ it^s 
tDiO)r0ci^nt»fai^ those who hsd been heated in the )09O<> 
tendon were not yet cooL 

^ "Pie neoessity of complying with times^ and of 
spariiig p^sons, is the great imped^sBient of bl$igr^ 
phy. Histoiy may be formal ffit>m permanent mo^ 
Rum^ts and reoordfi ; bat Uves can oidy be^ wiiftm 
ftom pemimml kmowledgie, whick iS'.girowiDg ievery ^af 
less, and in a shttft time is lost fer^evon^ ' What is 
known can seldom be immediately. told; and wh^n 
it might be told, it is no toiler- known^ Thef ddi« 
eate &atures of the mind, this nibe disc^imanations of 
dbarajoteir, and the minute pecaliai^iissi]^^ eonductf 
are soot obtittiirated ; and it is surely >bettc9; that oa* 
pxice^^obstitecy^ fxoliic^ and folly;. hammiM ih^ migh^ 



delight in the 4^imptiot), uiu^^ V9.sU99%.i^i:9(^^ 
tevi, thm thatby w^u^u ^lerrm^nt aq4 i/fiscmKai^ 
able d^tectioB^ a p^ng should he giveQ tp a widQW»:» 
daughter, a brother, or a friend. As the process i ^f 
the^ narratives is im>w bringing m amfmgmy con- 
temporaries, I b^ to feel mysiplf ^< walking; ^qk^ 
*^ a3hes under which the fire is pot exKiivgpgaahed/' 
and coming to the time of whioh it m'ijl be prop^ rsr 
ther to say '^ nothing that is false, thaft aU.tbfttjii 
trne." . * . * 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. 
~*Addison had for some time been oppressed by 
shortness of breath, which was now aggravated by 9 
dropsy; and, finding his danger pressing, he prepa- 
jred 4|o die conformably to his own prfC(||t8 find pro* 
fessions. 

Puring this HngeriQg decay, he sent, as V^ope t^ 
UtfSf a message by the £mrl of Warwick to Mr Gagr# 
desiring to see. him. Gay, who had not visi^ed^him 
for some time before, obeyed the lBu^^non3, asidibniid 
himself received with great kindness. The pmpose 
for, which the in^t^view had bee^ soUcited woa.then 
disQpvered. Addisop tol.d him, that he had injured 
him ;. but that, if he recovered, he would recompense 
him* ' What, the injwy was he did not esplMn ; nor 
did Gay ev^. know, but 9Upppfied that some pr^G^- 
ment designed for him had, by Addison's interi^en^ . 
tion# been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very, ixt^u?* 
lar tife,r and pi^rhaps of lo^t^ opmon^ Addison, 
for whom he did not want i^e^pact, had very dili<t 
gently endeavoured to reolaim him ; but hia aigur 
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metitd aild expostiilatkms had no e£^. Oneesope- 
rimeiit^ however, remained to he tried: when he 
£Mind his life near its end, he directed the young 
l<Mnd to he called ; and when he desired, with great 
tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, told him, 
^^ I have sent for you, that you may see how a Chris- 
*^ tian can die." What effect this awful scene had 
on the Earl, I know not : he likewite died himself 
m a short time. 

In TickeU's excellent Elegy on his friend are theM 
lines: 

He taught us how to live ; and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die- 
in whidi he alludes, as he told Dr Young, to this 
moving interview. 

Having given directions to Mr Tickell for the 
publieation of his works, and dedicated them on his 
deftth^bed to his friend Mr Craggs, he died June 
17» 1719» 1^ HoUand-hottse, leaving no child but a 
dai^^hten 

Of his virtue it is a suiBcient testimony, that the ' 
res^tment of party has transmitted no charge of ' 
any crme* He was not one of those who are prais- 
ed only after« death ; for his merit was so generally 
acknowledged, that Swift, having observed that hli 
election passed without a contest, adds, that, if he 
proposed himself for King, he would hardly have 
been refused. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kind* 
ness for the merit of his opponents : When he was 
secreUify in Ireland, he refused to intermit his ac- 
quaintance with Swift. 



Of his'habitSt of exterottt mamfel^'ifcAMiig i4 no' 
often mentioned as tlmttiniknmi^dr eiAleataciturttitjr, 
which his Mends called dnodesty by to6 i^M^a nkttie. 
Steele mentions with great tendti]mei>M ** thiit i^iimtlt- 
'' able bashfttlness, which is a clodlc^ that Indes stnd 
<^ muffles merit ;'^ and tells ns, '* that his' abililies 
*< wete covered only by modesty, which doubloaVti^ 
** beauties which areiieen, and gives credit and^^^^R^- 
'• to all that are concealed," Chesterfield ^ffi#frfi»,' 
that ** Addison was the most timorous and awkward 
^* man that he ever saw." And Addison, s|)eaking 
of his own deficiency in conversation, used to say of 
himself, that> with respect U> intdlectual wealth, *^ be 
** could draw bills for a thousand pounds, though he 
<< had not a guinea in his pocket.** 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment; 
and by that want was often obstructed and distressed; 
that he was often oppressed by an improper andun* 
graceftil timidity ; every testimony concurs to prove : 
but Chesterfield's representation is doubtless hyper* 
bolical. That man cannot be supposed very unexpe^t' 
in the arts of conversation and practice of Me, who, 
without fortune or dliance, by his usefulheiss otiA' 
dexterity, became secretary of state ; and who ffled 
at forty«-seven, after having not only stood long in 
the highest rank of wit and literature, biit filled one 
«f the most important officeis of state. 

The time in wliich he lived had reason to lament 
his obstinacy of silence ; ** for he was," says Sfeele; 
^ above all men in that talent called humour, and 
^ enjoyed it in snch perfection, that I have oft;6n te- 
^fieetedy after a night spent with bim apart fi^Mi 
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^^ alLthe world, that I had had the pleitiire of con* 
^' versiog mth an intiiaate aequaintanee of Tarence 
** and^Catullus, mho had all ihdr wit and nature^ 
Itieightened with hilmoiir nuxre oquisite aittd de* 
lightM than ^ny other man ever possessed/! This 
is the fondness of a friend ; let us hear what is told 
us by a rival : ** Addison's conretsation," says Pope, 
<« had isoinethisig in it more diarming than 1. have 
^ found in aaiy other man* But this waft, only 
^ Mrhen &miliar : he£ire strangers, or perhaps a sin* 
^ glet steanger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff si«^ 
•*le»ce-'' 
: SThis modeaty was by no means inoonsistent with 

to be the first name in modem wit ; and, with Stede 
%fi echo biia«. naed to depreciaie Diryden, whom Pope 
i|iid , Cpng^eve defended agamt them. There m 
nfijreason to doubt that he snflS^red too much pmn 
^QUitthe. previdimce of Pope's poetical ; ]fq)utatiaD ; 
n4>r is it, without str<»ig reason suspected, that by 
^nme, dmngenuous «ets he endeavoured to obstruct 
\%.i Pope was not the only man whom he inssdbusly 
ilHpiredy tlutiagb the only man of whom he could he 

His own powers were suohas m%bt have satisfied 
]j/g^ witb comicioiis exeeUenoe. Of very extensive 
learning he has indeed given no pcoofr. He .een. 
fK^have Imd amall acquaintance with the sciences, 
a^d to have read little except Latin and French ; but 
of .thei Latin poets his ^^ Dialogues on Medals" shew 
that 1^ bad perused the woirks with great diligence 
a94tski|]* The Qbiind»n!oe of hia own mind left 
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him littk in need* of adrentitiras seutiments; hn 
wit always could suggest what the oecmm demands 
ed. He had read with critical ey^ the importacit 
volume of human lifi^ aud knew the heart of nuni^ 
from the depths of stratagem to the sur&ce of affec- 
tation. 

What he knew he could easily oonmnmicate* 
«' This," says Steele, ^^ was particular in this writer^ 
^* that, when he bad taken his resoiution^ or made 
** his plan &r what he denned to vneite, be would 
^* walk about a room, and dictate it into > iangoage 
^' with as much freedom and ease as any ode^ eoidd 
^ write it down, and attend to t^o coherence and 
^ grammior of what he dictated/' v 

Pope, who can be kss suspected of favaaiing Bis 
memory, declares that he wrote very fluently, btttittiris 
«low and scrupulous in correcting ; that mati|y of bis 
Spectators were written very fast, and tent ' ifivmie- 
dktely to the press; afid that it seined to teifor 
his advantage not to have tmae for much mvisal, 

*' He would alter," says Pope, ^ any fbin^ to 
^please his friends^ b^nre publication; but would 
^^not retouch his pieces sfterwards; and I teliete 
*' not one wwd in Cato, to which I made an ob^ 
^ tion, was saffesed to stand." ^ 

The Iftstline of Cato is Pq>e's, havinjg been dn- 
ginaliy written 

And oh ! 'twas this that ended Cato's li&. 

Pope might have made more ot^fetions to the 4^ 
Muotoding liiie& In the first couplet the wmods 
.^ from hence" are impioper ; and tiie seoonililiML'iis 



%akeiki6oDi Dryde&'s Virgil. Of the peict <3*nplet, 
<3ie fiist T«iw» being iaduded in the seoood, is there^ 
£»ire useless ; attd in the thiid, disootd is made to 
.pioduce fitriife* 

Of die course of Addism's ^miliar day, before 
Ids marri^e. Pope has given a detail. He had in 
tlie house with him Binigell, and perhaps PbSips. 
Has aluef coinpanioM were Steele, Budgell, Philips^ 
Caisey^ Davenant, and Colonel Brett With one or 
cither «f these 1^ always break&sted. He studied 
di<montiin(9; then dined at a tavern ; and went a& 
t^twards to Button's; 

^ Bitttdn»isad been a seryant in the Countesa of 
Warwick's family; wfao^ under the patronage of 
j&ddi(xin, kept a et^ee^honse on the south side of 
iRusad^sfcreet^ ab<ftit two doora from^ Covent-gardea. 
nHere it was thtit the wits of ihftt time used to a«- 
iembie* > It is said, when Addimi had snared any 
: ves»tion from 4he CountasSk ho withdrew th6 com* 
panyiiom Bi^ton's houses 

V r jg*itot|i the eoflfee-house he went a^in to a tavern, 
ftrhere he often sat late, and drank too mucb^ wine. 
itia ' tike bottle, diseonteiM^ sedks for comSdrt^ cewar^ 
f£^ for courage; and bai&fubiess fdr* confidence. It 
is not unlikely that Addison waofest seduced to 
.fscfsaby the manumissicm whleb he cflbtailied from 
the nservile timidity of his sober hours* He that 
feels oppression from the presa^^ of those to whom 
he knows himself superior, wiU desire to set loose his 
pow^ of roonvMlationt and wh^ th«t' evev ae^ed 
siioeoiirs.froiaiBisochiis, washable to ptesefve fannorif 



^Ammg those frieiids it ym tiut Addison di^]fi^ 
€d the 'elegance of his eoBoquiiil aocompIislixbeixtSi 
wbi^ jnay efisily be scipposed mcb as Po|ie x^i^e^ 
sents them. The remark of Mand^viUe, ttho» ithitk 
he hKd pai^sed an evening in his company^ dedalred 
tiuit he was a parson in a tye-wig, can detract Hitid 
fi^m hi& diara^er ; he was always reserved to atHm*^ 
gei«» and was not incited ta uncommoii freedotn hy a 
fharaetfi^ like that of Mandeville* ' < 

; From any niiaute knowledge of his fa«yiiar ntan^ 
mn, the intervention of soxty years has now dt^ 
haimd us. Stede once pr<Hnised Congieve and ^^i^ 
fnhlie a o0ft]pl6te desmption of hii diairarter ; but 
thepromiseaof authors are like the vowi^ of loveM. 
Steele thought i(o more on his design, or thoughts <m 
it with anxiety that at lailt dic^usted him, aid kft- 
hk friend in the hands of Tidceir. '^ 

One digfat. lineament of his character ' Swift h^^ 
preserved. It was his practice, when he' found txkf 
man invincibly wrong, to flatter his opMicm^ by ac^ 
quiescence, aiid sii^k him yet deef^r inr'iabsurdity; 
Thia artifice of ; mischief was admired by IStella ;' aivd' 
Swift seems to approve her admiration. :'■• 

; His works wiU supply sdme information. It ap^' 
peats, fSPom his various ;^iitures of the^orld, thaC 
with all Mb bashftikc^, he had eon versed with many 
distinct <;laBses of BieUv had surveyed thenr Ways wrtli 
very diHg^nt observation, and matked witfh gfeat' 
acnteness the eSeM.^ i^ iSSermt modes of life; .He 
was a man in whose pr^ence nMhittg reptdrestsiUe ' 
was out of danger r ^uick In-dibeHt^g^vi^^ 
was wrong^ or fidicufam^ ciiid Mt^ muw3}iQg 'to aA^ 



^ 
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?WP:H; /' TMe a«;: says Stede* ^' in hipr:wwjliiig» 
9ekiua)< oblique #rQkes upon ^om&of the wittiest ^x^spi^ 
^of tlie,f^«." Mk deligt^t was more to exeite imw^ 
H^pt fcbw disteMa^on ; and hfj 4etect8 f<^e(i rather 

. 1£ 9ny judgment be made &pm his boolc^s* of -his 
xi^ral charact^, nothing will be found but purity 
^3^d 9xeeUe9Ge^ j^npwledge oi manUnd, indeedi 
leas extensive than t^at of AddL^cm, wil) shew, that 
to {^lifi^ 9xyi to live^ are very different Many wha 
pmis^ilfirtae^ dp. i^o mote th^n. piraifie it X^t it ia 
rj^{|jM)|^|^le; t^ b^Uev^ that Addison^ professions and 
jjj^t|cp, !B?^g.af no ^eat variw^f «»<», .aini4stiha| 
flfpi^toCfa^istJl^.iii whiehm^st id his life.w^ pasaedi 
^Pirghr lii^ ftiajt^ mad^ him o<mapieiioujsu and hid 
^fflifv^ty.;m^c^ him: formidably the chara^ei: ^veu 
him by his friends was never -contradicted by his ene^ 
if^fis i of ^osai with whom interest or opinion united 
1^^ h^ h^d^^t only the esteem, but the kindnis^i 
^d qi Qilfher^ whoTfi the violence of opposition dri^re^ 
agaif)s|b him^ thoi^h he might lose ihe loyoj he r^^Mn^ 
s^ther^eren^p. 

It is justly observed by Tiekell, that he j^mployed 
Iff ^. ouf the, ^ide of virtue and, reli^on. He not only 
m^fi the proper us? of wit hi^^el^ but taught it to 
o^I^rs ; and from hia time it has been generally s^h^ 
s^ient to the . oftvuse of rea^n and of truth, He 
hm(,dis^;^c| the prejud^ ithat had long connected 
ga^qty with yice, ^u^d ea^ne^Sj of mamiers with laiaty 
of innNipl^ He h^a restored viirtiie to its 4igmif» 
^^ii^feh*^ inago^csp not tQ be ashnm^d, This is 
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^ abore all Boman &ine." No gctetor fdicitjr ^esdi^ 
giemus attain, than that of having purified iufBeHacti^ 
pleasure, separated mirth frma indoeen^i aiiid mt fiwm 
licentiousness; ofhaving taught a suooessioQ^rfwiitaa 
to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodbiesa ; 
and, if I may use espressipns yet moxe awfiil^ of 
having '* turned many to righteoufitoess."' 

Addison, in his life, and foit some timfe afleinr«rd% 
was oonBdered by a greater part of readers bb «u. 
premely excellent both m poetry and eritieism. Part 
of his reputation may be probably aseiibtd to fth^ mI>- 
vancement of his fortune ; whai, as Swiflb diMsefirreSt 
he became a statesman, and saw pacta Waitings mthiu 
levee, it was no wonder that praise was aocitmiflAaflBA 
tipon him. Much likewise may be mcure honourabljr 
ascribed to his personal character : he who, if he hsM 
claimed it, might have obtained the diadem, ww sot 
likelv to be denied the laurel. > 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and ac« 
ddental fame ; and Addison is to pass diroiigh fu^ 
turity protected cmly by his genius. Every name 
which kindness or interest once raised too high is in 
danger, lest the next age should, by the vei^eanoe 
of criticism, sink it in the same proportion. A great 
writer has lately styled him '' an indifibreat poet; a^ 
•* a worse critic.** 

His poetry is first to be considered ;^ dT whieh it 
must be confessed that it has not often .those; fdidtiea 
of diction which give lustre to sentimentis, or that vi^ 
gcur of sentiment that animates dilctien; th^^ if 
little of ardour, vehemence, or transport; theie^is 
very rarely the awfulnoss of grandeur, and noli VMf 
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flfiken^tfaeisplitidoiiir of eMgunte. He thinks justly; 
Jmt he ^mkB faintly. This is his general character ; 
ti» iTrhiei^ doubtless, many single passages will furnish 
<flccfiptipp« 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he 
;xardfy sinks into dulness, and is stiU more rarely en- 
tangled in ahsmidity. He did not trust his powers 
.enough to te negligent. There is in most of his 
^compositions a eaMness and eqtiahility, deliberate 
jsii3. caotloas^ sometimes with little that delights, but 
tddsm <mth any thjoDg that offends. 

: i Q^ttfus kind «eem to be his poems to Dryden, to 
^fiiiMci, and to the King. His Ode on St Cecilia 
AflE»lMMiit&itat6d by Pope, and has something ita it 

fif'Dvydeii's iri^itf. ' Of his account of the English 
JQPoets^ he used to speak as a '^ poor thing f biit it is 
^Mt'wiiM^tivi&^his ttsud strain. He has saidi tot 

irery judiciously, in his dmnlcter of Wallet, 



. r : / : 'Shj ^Tietse^quMfihewe'ea CmnweU's innocence; 

^. .,. .^ji^|Cqmplimf|i^ ^e-ftoi3ns that bore' hiin 

O ! > had thy Muse not come an age, too (oon^ 
But seen great Nassau on the British throne, 

"yyur ' • Hiw^ad Yai ttliimph glitter'd in €bif page I " 

... 

'v:<^|%at is this but to say, thai he who could coin- 
ptiodent Cromwell had beeii the proper poet for 'King 
WiBkm ? Addison, however, never printed the piece. 
^ iSie Letter fhnh Italy has been always praised, 
bnt^tes never been praised beyond its merit. It is 
stufte dbrrect, with less appearance of lalK>ur, and 
lAioHi idegant,. with kfii ambition of ornament, Chan 
itf Mher of his poems. There is, however, one 
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broken metaphor, of idudi mAiee may pioperly be 
taken : 



II Fir'd with that name-—' 

I bridle in my struggling Muse with pairi, 
T)iat longs to launch into a nobler strain. 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea ; but 
why must she be bridled f because she longs to 
hmnch ; an act which was never hindered by a bfidle": 
and whither will she launch ? into a nobler strain. 
She is in the first Hne a horse, in the second a boM: 
and the care of the poet is to keep his ^ora^ or his 
boat from singing. 
The next compositi<m is the far-fioned Campaign, 

'which Tk W^ton has termed a ^^ Gazette i& Rhyme/' 
ivith harshness not often used by the good-naJfcure tf 
his criticism. Before a censure so severe is admitted, 
let us consider that war is a frequent aul^eet of poetcy, 
and then inquire who has described it witib ni<»:e juiiit- 
ness and force. Many of our own writers tried their 
powers upon this year of victory: yet Addison's is 
oonfeisssedLy the best performance;, his poem is the 
work of a man not blinded by the dust of . leaxning^ 
his images are not borrowed merely from books. Tbe 
superiority whidi he confers npon his h&^ is not pct- 

rsonil prowess, and ^' mighty bone^ but deliberate, in- 
trepidity, a calm command of his pasinons,^ and the 
ptfi^er of consulting Im own mind in the* midit of 
danger. The rc^tio^ and contempt c^ fiction, b 

i rational and maid3^. 

^ It .may be observed that the last line is imitated 
by Pope: :. 
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Marib'xDUgh't eii^lmts appear divinely farighl 

Hais'd of themselyes^ their genuine charms they boaati 

And those that paint them truest^ praise them most. 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; hut, not knowing 
how to use what was not his own, he spoiled the 
thought when he had borrowed it : 

The well-sung woes shall soothe my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most. 

Martial exploits may he painted; perhaps woes may 
be paiffted; hat they are surely not painted by being 
weU^Mtig: it is not easy to paint in song, or to sing 
in colours: 

No passage in the Campaign has been more often 
mentioned than the simile of the angel, which is said 
in the Tatler to be '^ one of the noblest thoughts that 
*^ ev& entered into the heart of man," and is there- 
fore w(»rthy of attentive conidderation. Let it be first 
inquire whether it be a simile; A poetical simile 
h the discovery of likeness between two actions, in 
their general nature dissimilar, or of causes terminate 
ing by di&rent operations in some resemblance of 
effect But the mention of another like consequence 
from a like cause, or of a like performance by a like 
ageney, is not a simile, but an exemplification. It is 
not a simile to say that the Thames waters fields, as 
the Po waters fields ; or that as Hecla vomits flames 
in Iceland, so ^tna vomits flames in Sicily. When 
Horace says of Pindar, that he pours his violence and 
rapidity of verse, as a river swoln with rain rushes 
from the mountain; or of himsdf, that his genius 
wanders in quest of poetical decorations, as the bee, 
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wanders to collect hojiey ; he, in either case, produces- 
a simile ; the mind is impressed with the resemblance 
of things generally unlike, as unlike as intellect and 
body. But if Pindar had been described a& writing 
with the copiousness and grandei»r of Homer, as 
Horace had told that he reviewed and fini^ed his^ 
own poetry with the same care as Isocrates polished 
his orations, instead of similitude, he would haye ex- 
hibited almost identity; he would have given the 
same portraits with different names. In the poem; 
now examined, when the English are re{>resetited a» 
gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of attache, nnd 
perseverance of resolution ; their obstinacy of courage 
and vigour of onset is weU illustrated by the sea that 
breaks, with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland, 
This is a simile; but when Addison, having oele^ 
Crated the beauty of Marlboroughls parson, tells us, 
that **^ Achilles thus was fomied with ^\ery graoe,'*^ 
h^e is no simile, but a »iere exemplification A 
isimile may be compared to lines converging at a fomi, 
and ia more excellent as the lines a||»roafih from 
greater distance ; an exemplification may be . consi- 
dered as two parallel Mnes^ whidi 3run im togeihex 
without approximation, nev^ far separated> and never 
joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem^ 
that the action of both is almpst the same, and per- 
formed by both in the same manner. Marlborough 
•* teaches the battle to rage f the angel ** directs the 
** storm:" Marlborough is " unmcfved in peaceAil 
** thought ;'' the angel is " calm and serene ;" Marl- 
i»orough stands *^ unmoved amidst the shock of hosts ;** 
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the angel rides " calm in the.whirlwiad." The lines 
-0U Marlborough are just and noble ; but the simile 
^xtf^ almost the same images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile 
was remote from vulgar conceptions, and required 
great labour of research, or dexterity of application, 
Of this, Dr Madden, a name which Ireland ought 
to honour, once gave me his opinion. ^^ If I had 
^*fiet,^ said he, " ten school-boys to write on the 
'^battle of Blenheim, and eight had brought me the 
'*^ angel^ I should not have been siu^rised." 

The opera of Rosamond, though it is seldom mm*, 
tioned, is one df the first of Addison's compositi^isr 
TThe subject is well chosen, the fiction is pleasing^ 
and the praise of Marlborough, for which the scene 
gives an opportunity, is, what perhaps every humaa 
<eKcellenoe must be, the product of good-luck, im* 
praved by genius. The thoughts are sometimea 
!great, and sometimes tender ; the versification is eaqf 
and gay. There is doubtless some advantage iii; th^ 
^hortneiss of the lines, which there is little tempta^ 
tion to load with expletive epithets. The dialogvie 
seems commonly better than the songs. . The two 
<iomic characters of Sir Trusty and Gridc^liiie,' though 
of no great value, are yet such as the poet intended. 
Sir Trusty's aocMHint of the death of Rosamond is, I 
think, too grossly absurd. The whole drama is airy 
and elegant; engaging in its process, and pleasing 
in its conclusion. If Addison had cultivated the 
lighter parts of poetry^ he would probably have ex* 
celled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule 
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observed in selecting the works of other poets^ has 
by the weight of its character forced its way into 
the late collection, is unquestionably the noblest pro- 
duction of Addison's genius. Of a work so much 
read, it is difficult to say any thing new. About 
things on which the public thinks long, it commonly 
attains to think right ; and of Cato it has been not 
unjustly determined, that it is rather a poem in 
dialogue than a drama, rather a succession of just 
sentiments in elegant language, than a representation 
of natural affections, or of any state probable or pos- 
sible in human life. Nothing here " excites or as- 
** stiages emotion :" here is " no magical power of 
** raising fantastic terror or wild anxiety.'* The 
events aire expected without solicitude, and are re- 
membered without joy or sorrow. Of the agents we 
have no care ; we consider not what they are doin^, 
or what they are suffering ; we wish only to know 
what they have to say. Cato is a being above our 
solicitude ; a man of whom the gods take care, and 
whom we leave to their care with heedless confidence. 
To the rest neither gods nor men can have much at- 
ten^on; for there is not one amongst them that 
strongly attracts either affection or esteem. But 
they are made the vehicles of such sentiments and 
such expression, that there is scarcely a scene in the 
jday which the reader does not wish to impress upon 
his memory. 

When Cato was shewn to Pope, he advised the 
author to print it, without any theatrical exhibition; 
supposing that it would be read more favourably than 
heard. Addison declared himself of the same opinion ; 
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l^t iirged the importunity of his friends for its ap- 
pearance on the stage. The emulation of parties 
made it successful heyond expectation ; and its suc- 
cess has introduced or confirmed among us the use of 
dialogue too declamatory^ of unaffectlng elegance, 
and chill philosophy. 

The universality of ap^dause^ however it might 
queU the censure of common mortals, bad no other 
^ect than to harden Dennis in fixed dislike ; but 
his dislike was not merely capricious. He found and 
sbewed many faults ; he shewed them indeed with 
anger, but he found them with acuteness, such as 
ought to rescue his criticism from oblivion ; though, 
at last» it will have no other life than it derives from 
the wodc which it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion ^of the au- 
dience, he gives his reason, by remarking, that, 
*\ A deference is to be paid to a general applause, 
.hen it appe^ that Z appuJ i. «. JS ^ 
spontaneous ; but that little regard is to be had to 
*^ it, when it is afiected and artificial. Of all the 
'^ tragedies which in his memory have had vast and 
" violent runs, not one has been excellent, few have 
'^ been tolerable, most have been scandalous. When 
*^ a poet 'Writes a tragedy, who knows he has judg^ 
'^ ment, and who feels he has genius, that poet pre- 
^ sumes upon his own merit, and scorns to make a 
'* cabaL That people come coolly to the representa- 
.^* tion of such a tragedy, without any violent expee- 
^* tation, or delusive imagination, or invincible pre- 
^^ possession; that such an audience is liable to re- 
^* ceive the impressions which the poem shall patu- 
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** wily make on them, Mtd to judge by tlmr own 
'^ reason, and their own judgments, and that reasora 
and judgment ar& calin and serene, not formed by 
nature to make proselytes, and to controul and lord 
^' it over the imaginations of others. But that when 
an author writes a tragedy, who knows he haa nei* 
ther genius or Judgment, he has recourse to the 
making a party, and he eiK^vours to make up in 
** industry what is wanting innlent, and to supply 
** by poetical craft the absence of poetical art ; that 
** such an author is humbly contented to raise men's 
^'passions by a plot without doors, since he despairs 
'^ of doing it by that which he brings upon the stage* 
** That party and passion, and prepossession, and ela* 
** morons and tumultuous things, and so mudi the 
more clamorous and tumultuous by how much the 
morei erroneous : that they domineer and tyrannise 
^^ over the imaginations of persons who want judge- 
*^ ment> and sometimes too of those who have it ; 
^' and, like a fierce and outrageous torrent, beAr dowii 
^ an opposition before them.*' 

He th^i condemns the neglect of poetical justaee; 
which is ah^ays one of his favourite principles* 

** 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragic poeti 1^ 
^ the exact distribution of poetical justiee, to imitate 
^ die Divine Dispensation, and to inculcate a par* 
f* ticular Providence. 'Tis true, indeed, i^pon tfe 
^ stage ci the world, the wicked sometimes prosper, 
*^ and the guiltless suffer. But that is permitted by 
** the Governor of the world, to shew^ £rom the at- 
'^tribute of his infinite justice, that there is a cdm- 
^' pensation in futurity, to prove the immortality of 
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the himttn soul^ aod tli^^ cert^oitjr of figure te- 
warda astd pimislimeiite. *But the poetioiri penmis 
IB tragedy exist no longer than the reading, or the 
refMresentation ; the whole extent of their enmity 
is circumsoribed by those ; and therefore, daring 
that reading or representation,' acccNrding to their 
merits or demeritSi they must be puni^ed or re- 
^^ iBvarded« If this is not done, there is no impartial 
^' 4iati3bution of poeticJRi justice, no^ instruotive lee* 
tm?e of a particular Providence, and no imitation of 
the Divine Dispensation. And yet the author of 
this tragedy does not only run counter to this, in 
die fate <^ his principal character ; but every wfaerej;- 
throi^hout it^ makes virtue suflfer, and vice triumph : 
^' for not only Cato is vanquished by Ca^ar, but the 
treachery and perfidiousaiess of Syphax prevail over 
the honest simplicity and the credulity of Juba; 
aud the sly subtlety and dissimulation of Fortius 
over the generous frankness and open-heartedness 
« of Marcus." 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seemg crimes 
punii^ed and virtue rewarded, yet, 4ince wickedness 
often prospers in real life, the poet is certainly at 
liberty to give it prosperity on the stage. For if 
po^ry has an imitation of reality, how are its laws 
Imdcai by ^diibiting the world in its true form ? 
The stfige may sometimes gratify our- wishes ; but, 
if it be truly the " mirror cf life^ it ought to shew 
m sometimes what we are to espeet. 

Dennis objects to the chsracter«, that they are not 
nafearal, or reasonable; but as heroes and heroines 
are not beings that are seen every day, it is hard to 
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find upon what prindples tlisir conduct shdil be tried. 
It is, however, not useless to consider what be says 
of the manner in which Cato receives the account of 
big son's death. 

*' Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth Act, aire 
^ jot more in nature thto that of his son and Lucia 
** in the third. Cato receives the news of his son's 
death not only with dry eyes, but with a sort of 
satisfaction ; ^nd in the same page sheds tears for 
^ the calamity of his country, and does the same 
thing in the next page upon the bare apprehensioxi 
of the danger of his friends. Now since the love 
of one's cotuitry is the love of one's countrymen^ 
** as I have shewn upon another occasion, I desire to 
** ask these questions : Of all our countrymen, whidi 
<' do we love mos<^ tho»s whom we know, or those 
" whom we know not? And of those whom wekncrw^ 
'^ which do we cherish most, our friends or our ene- 
'* mies ? And of our friends, which are the dearest 
'* to, us, those who are related to us, or those who are 
** not ? And of all our relations, for which have we 
*^ most tenderness, for those who are near to us, or 
^' for those who are remote ? And of our near rda- 
*' tions, whidh are the nearest, and consequently the 
dearest to vis, our offspring, or others? Our off- 
spring most certainly ; as nature, or, in other words, 
Frovidenoe, has wisely contrived for the pteserva- 
*' tion of mankind. Now, does it not follow, Irom 
'^ what has been said, that for a man to receive the 
*^ news of his son's deatibi with dry eyes, and to weep 
'' at the same time for the calamities of his country, 
^ is a wretched affectation, and a miserable inconsis- 
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^ tency ? Is not that, in plain English, to receive 
*' ipnth dry eyes the news of the deaths of those for 
*' i^fhose sake our country is a ^nanie so dear to us, 
^' and at the same * time to shed tears for tboS^ for 
^ whose sakes our country is not a name so dear 
« tous?^ 

But this formidahle assailant is less resistible when 
he attacks the probability of the action, and the rea- 
sonablimess of the plan. Every critical reader must 
remark, that Addison has, with a scrupulosity almost 
unexampled on the English stage, confined himself 
in time to a single day, and in place to rigorous 
^inity. The scene never changes, and the whole ac« 
tion of the play passes in the great hall of Cato^s 
liouse at Utica. Much therefore is done in the hall^ 
fer which any other place had been more fit ; and 
this impropriety affords Dennis many hints of mer- 
riment, and opportunities of triumph. The passage 
is long : but as such disquisitions are not common, 
and the objections are skilfiiUy formed and vigorous^ 
ly urged, those who delight in critical controversy 
will not think it tedious. 

** Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius 
** makes but one soliloquy, and immediately in comes 
Syphax, and then the two politicians are at it im« 
mediately. They lay their heads together, with 
^ their snuff-boxes in their hands, as Mr Bayes has 
** it, and feague it away. But, in the midst of that 
^ wise scene, Syphax seems to give a seasonable cau- 
^ tion to Sempronius : 

" Syph. But is it true^ Sempronius^ that your senate 
** Is called together? Gods! thou must be cautious; 
*' Cato has pierdng eyes. 
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** There is a great deal of cautioB slievm iBdeed, 
^< in meetiiig in a governors own hall to carry ou 
^ their plot against him. Whatever opinion they 
^ have of his eyes» I suppose they*have none of his 
'* ears, or they would never have talked at this fix)lish 
" rate so near : 

" Gods ! thou must be cautious." 

-•* Oh ! yes, very- cautious : for if Gato should over- 
^ hear you, arid turn you off for politicians, Csesar 
** would never take you; no, C»sar would never 
"** t^e you. . 

f* When Cato, Act !!• turns the senatoii's out of 
^* l^e hldl, upon pretence of acquainting Juha with 
•* the result of their debates, he appears to me td 
^ do a thing wbach"^ is neither reasNmable lior erri£ 
*^ Juba might certainly have better been made ac- 
^^ quainted with the result of that debate in some 
"private apartment of the palace. But the poet 
" was driven tipon this absurdity to make way for 
^another; and that is, to give Juba an opportunity 
** to demand Marda of her father. BAt the quarrel 
** and rage of Juba and Sypfaax, in the same act ; 
theiuveetiv^ of Syphax against the Roimans and 
Catto ; tha advice: that he gives Jid>a, in her father's 
** hal), to bear away Majreia by force ; avA his brutal 
$xxd elamoinus rage upon his r^usal i aiid at a time 
when Cato was scarcely out of sights and perhaps 
^^ not out of hearing, at least some of his guards or 
<^ domestics must neecfssarily be supposed to be witH- 
" in hewing ; is a thing that is so fax from being 

^"^ piobabk^ that it ji^ (bllki^y ^p^ 
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SempKomuS) in the seccmji Act, comes buck once 

more in the same morning to the governor's hall, 

to carry on the conspiracy with Syphax against the 

governor, his country, and his family ; which is so 

stupid, that it is below the wisdom of the O — % 

** the Mac's and the Teague's ; even Eustace Com- 

«< mins himself would never have gone to Justice- 

** hall, to have conspired against the government. If 

officers at Portsmouth should lay their heads to* 

gether, in order to the carrying ofiF J — G — ^'s niece 

ot daiighter, would they meet in J — G--^'s baH, 

to carry on that conspiracy ? There would be no 

necessiity for their meeting there, at least till they 

^ eame to the execution of their plot, because there 

i*^' would be other places to meet in. There would 

^ bi& no probability that they should meet there^ be*- 

*^ cause |here would be plsices more pnvate and more 

^' commodious. Now there ought to be nothing in a 

^ t3^ag^4Sal action but what is necessary or probable. 

. *\ But treason is not the only thij^ that is carried 

^.0n< in this hall ; that, and. love, and philjosophy, 

f f talse thdir. turns in it,, without any nmnn^r of no- 

t cessity or probability oecaaioned by the addon, as 

duly and as regularly, without intenui^g oite 

^. another^ as if there were, a triple h»g^^ between 

^' tbera, and a mutual agreetaient that eHeh tliould 

givie plbee to, and make way for, the other» in a 

due^and orderly succession. ...';. 

*^ We now eotne to the third Act.. Sempronius, 

I ** in Urn Aet, eomes into the goveip^'s .haU^ ndth 

'' the leaders of the mulany ; but^ as soon as €ato is 
*^ gone, Sempronius, who but just before had. acted 
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*^ like an unparalleled knave, discovers himself, like 
'* to egr^ous fool, to be an accomplice in the con- 
**spiracy. 



€C 



Semp, Know^ villains^ wlien such paltry slaves presume 

" To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds. 
They're thrown neglected by ; but, if it fails. 
They're sure to die like dogs, aa you shall do. 
Here, take these Actions monsters, drag them forth 

'* To sudden death-— 



« 






'Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there 
are none there but friends ; but is that possible at 
such a luncture ? Can a parcel of romies attempt 
to assassinate the governor of a town of war, in hfe 
^* own house, in mid-day? and, after they are dis* 
^^ covered, and d^eated, can there be none near them 
<' but friends ? Is it not plain, from these words of 
" Sempronius, 



^< Here, take these &ctious monsters, drag them forth 
'^ To sudden death— 



<< and from the entrance of the guards upon the 
*' word of command, that those guards were within 
" ear-shot ? Behold Sempronius, then, palpably dis- 
^« covered. How comes it to^tass, then, that instead 
of being hanged up with the rest, he ranains se- 
cure in the governor's hall, and there carries on his 
conspiracy against the government, the third lime 
in the same day, with his old comrade Sjrphax, 
*^ who enters at the same time that the guards are 
carrying away the leaders, big with the^ news of the 
defeat of Sempronius ; though where he had his 
intelligence so soon is difficult to imagine ? And 
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«BOW the reader may expect « Tery extraordinary 
*^ 8ce^e ; there is not abundance of spirit indeed, nor 

a great deal of passion, but there is wisdom more 

than enough to supply all defects. 






" Sypk, Our first design, my fiiend« has proved abortive ; 
*^ Still there remains an after-game to play : 
*' My troops are mounted, their Numidian steeds 
" Snuff up the winds, and long to scour the desert. 
" Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
*' Well force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard, 
*^ And hew down dl that would oppose our passage ; 
** A day will bring us into Ctfsax^s camp. 

*^ Semp. Confusion ! I have &il'd of half my purpose ;^ 
'' Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. 

'^ Well ! but though he tells us the half purpose he 
^ has failed of, he does not tell us the half that he 
^ has catried. But what does he mean by 

'' Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind ? 

** He is now in her own house ! and we have nei- 
^* ther seen her, nor heard of her, any where else since 
^ the play began. But now let us hear Syphax : 

" What hinders then, but that you find her out, 
" And hurry her away by manly force ? 

'' Bat what does old Syphax mean by finding her 
^ out ? They talk as if she were as hard to be found 
^ as a hare in a frosty morning; 

'* Semp* But how to gain admission ? 

** Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. 

<' But how to gain admission ! fin: acces9 

^^ h giv^a tQ none, but Juba and her brothers. 
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^' But, raillery apart^ why access to Joba ! T?0r he 
<< was owned aad received as a lover neiiber by the 
father nor by the daughter. Well ! but let tliat 
pass. Syphax puts Semprpnius out of pain imme- 
diately ; and, being a Numidian, aboundi|ig in 
wiles, supplies him with a stratagenpt fpr adaussio», 
that, I believe, is a nonpareille. 

Syph. Thou slialt have Juba's dress^ and Juba's guaicUi; 
The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before them. 

Sempronius is, it seems, to ptm for Jiifaa.ln full 
" day at Cato's house, where they weye both so ycary 
well known, by having Juba's dress and his guards ; 
as if on^ of the Marshals of France oould pas^ &r ^ 
** the i)uke of Bavaria, at uoon*day, at Versomes^ by '■ 
having his dress and liveries. . But )ipw does Sy- 
phax pretend to help Sempronius to. youngs JuWs 
** drei^s ? Does he serve him in a dfiiblid cs^fodtf^ 
^ as general and piaster of h^s wardrabe^ , Bnt wiiy 
<< Juba's guards ? For the devU of i^y guftids-faw 
juba appeared with yet. Well ! thc^h thisisva 
mighty politic invention, yet, methinks, tbeyini^^ 
haye done without it:.fox^ since the ^^iea that iSy« 
phax gave to Sempronius wa$^ 

^ Td htitfry he]? awftf bf nuiriy force, ' '"' " 

** iu my o^union, the, shortest and likelkfit. way of 
coming at the lady was by demolishing, instead of 
putting cm an impertinent disguise to eimimvent 
two or three slaves. But Semyro^infit, It seenas, is ' 

*^ of another opinipu. He &\xA$. ta \h% skies the itt* 

** vention of old Syphax: 

** Semp. Heavens ! tdiat a thought was there ! 
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^' Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have not been 
as good as my word. Did I «not tell him, that I 
would lay before him a very wise scene ? 
' *^ But now let ns lay before the reader that part 
of <lie scenery of the fourth Act, which may shew 
^^the absurdities which the author has run into, 
through the indiscreet observance of the unity of 
place. I do not remember that Aristotle has said 
any thing expressly concerning the unity of place. 
'Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in the rules 
^ wbidi he has laid down fbr the chorus. For, by 
makifig the ehorus an essential part of tragedy, and 
hyhmikgmg it on the stage immediately after the 
lining of the scene, and retaining it there tijl the 
very catastrophe, he has so determined and fixed 
** tlie']^lice of action, that it was impossible for an 
»(ithoriSi»the^ Grecian stage to break through that 
'vtmi^t I asBt of opinion, that if a modem tragic 
po€t>ea^ preserve the unity of place, without de- 
stioyiog the probability of the incidents, 'tis always 
^.best'fiir hmf to do it; because, by the preserving of 
'^/thfftiilKity, aswehave taken notice above, he addis 
^1^01^ and deafness^ and comeliness, to the repre* 
^'sentation. But since there are no express rales 
^ about it, and we are under, no cfMnpulsioii ta keep 
** it, since we have no chorus as the Grecian poet had ; 
if H ealinot be piieserved, without rendering the 
*^ greats part of the incidents unreasonable and ab^ 
surd, and perhaps sometimes monstrous; 'tis o^ttain* 
ly better to break it 

Kaw comes bally Sempronius, comically ac* 
ooutred and equipped with his Numidiaii dress 
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^ and his Numidian sraards. Let t^e reader attend 
« to him with all lri.^s ; for the words of the wise 
** are precious : 



u 



Semp, The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to her covert. 



(( 
u 



- Now I would fain know why this deer is said to 
** be lodged) since we have not heard one word, sauce 
^ the plaj began, of her being at all out af harbour t 
^ and if we consider the discourse with whh^ ahe 
and Lucia begin the act, we have mson to believe 
that they had hardly been talking of such matters 
^ in the street. However, to j^easure Sexx^oim^B^ 
^ let us suppose, for once, that the*deer ]» lodgedL 

" The deer is lodg'd, I've tracFd her to her covert. 

^ If he had seen her in the opoi fieM, what oeeai^^ 
^ sion had he to track her,, when be had so m^ny 
*^ Numidian dogs at his heels, whiek, wkh one hal* 
** loo, he might have set upon her haunches^? If 
*^ he did not see her in the open field, haw could he 
^ possibly track her ? If he had se^i her in the 
H street, why did he not set upon her in the* stveet, 
** since through the street she must be canied at b^ ? 
^ Now here, instead of having his thoughts upon hi» 
^ busiiiess, and upon the present danger ; instead of 
'^ meditating and contriving how he shall pass with 
^ his mistress thniugh the southern gate, where her 
^ brother Marcus is upon the guard, and where he 
^ would certainly piove an impediment to him,.i^i€h 
^' is the Roman word for the haggage ; instead of 
<f doing this, Sempronius i& entertaining himself with 
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** Semp. Haw will the yaaaai^ Numidian rave to aee 
His mistress lost ! If aught could glad mj ttwl. 
Beyond th' enjo3rment of so bright a prize, 

*' 'Twould be to torture that young, gay Barbarian. 

'* But hark ! what noise ^ Death to my hopes ! 'tis he^ 

'' 'Tis Juba's sdf I There is but erne vaiy left ! 

" He must be murder'd^ and a passage eut 

** Through those his guards. 

^ PiFay, iv^dt are ^ thoae kis gmndk T I tbougfat 
at presefnt, that Juba*8 goarda had befii Sempra- 
niuft's f €ol9» aad had been dangling aft^ hi» boek. 
Bttt now let ua^ sum vqp all tfaeae abaurdldaa to- 
gether. Sempmsiiia goea at noon-dayt in Joba'd 
ek4hea» anc( with Juba'a guards^ to Cato's palace, 
in order to pass Unr Juba, in a place where they 
were both so very well known : he meets Jnba there, 
^ and resebFts to mnrdet him with fai».owii guairdft 
^* Upon the guards appearing a little bashfuli^ fat 
^* threatens them : 

" Hah \ Dastards^ do you tremble ! 

" Or act like men ; or, by yon azure heav'n I 

** Bttt the guards still remaiiliii^ r^tWe, Semyro^ 
nktSf htmsdf attacks Julba, while each of the guards 
19 fepreaentmg Mr Spectator's sign of the G«^f, 
awed, it seems, and terrified by SemproaiviB'a threats. 
Juba kills Sempronius, and takes his Mm anny 
** prisoners, and carries them in triumph away to Ca- 
^ to. Now, I would fain know, if any part of Mr 
^ Bayes^s tragedy is so full of absurdity ats thu ? 

** Upon hearing tiie dash of swonk^ Lucia and 
^ Marda come iau The qiiestion is,, why no men 
^* come in upon heating tbe noise of swords in the 
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goyernor's hall? Where was the governor himself? 
Where were his guards ? Where were his servants ? 
^' Such an attempt as this, so near the person of a 
^' governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
** the whole garrison : and yet, for almost half an 
^^ hour after Sempronius is killed, we find none <£ 
'^ those appear, who were the likeliest in the veorld 
^' to be alarmed ; and the noise of swords is made to 
draw onljF two poor women thither,, who were most 
certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia and 
Marda's coming in, Luda appears in all the symp- 
'* toms of an hystmcal gentlewoman : 

ft 

** Lue. Sure 'twas the clash of swords ! my tlxiabled heart 
** Is 80 <saflt down aiid lunk aioudfit il» flomyws^ . 
" It tliTobs with &ar, and aches at eveiy sound ! 

'^ And immediately her old wlnmsey retonis upon 
^'her: 

** O Marcia^ should thy brothers^ for my sake— 
** I die away with horror at the thought. 

^ She fancies that there can be nd cntting of tbroatd; 
^ but it must be for her. If this is' tragical I would 
'* fain know "v^^at is comical. Well ^ upim tins they 
*' spy the body of Bempronios ; and Maida, dduded 
** by the hsAAt, it seems^ takes him for JjAs^ ; for^ 
^ says she, 

" The face is muffled up within the garment. 

^* Now, how a man could fight, and fall with his 
^liBce muffled up in his garment, is, I thii&, a little 
■^ hard to conceive ! Besides, Juba^ before he killed 
^^ him, Inew him io be Senqironius. . It was not by 
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^ his gannent that he knew this ; it was by his face 
•* tben : his feee therefore was not muffled. Upon 
^ seeing thifl man with his muffled face. Mama falls 
^ a raving ; and, owning her passion for the sup- 
posed defunct, begins to make his funeral oration. 
Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on 
tip-toe ; for I cannot imagine how any -one can en- 
ter listening in any other posture. I would fun 
^ know how it came to pass, that during all this 
time he had sent nobody, no, not so much as a 
*^ candle-snuffer, to take away the dead body of Sem- 
pronius. Well ! but let us regard him. listening. 
Having left his 4ippreheiision behind him, he, at 
first, applies what Marcta says to Sempronius* But 
finding at last, with much ado, that he himself is 
the happy man, he quits his eve-dropping, and dis- 
covers himself just time enough to prevent his be- 
ing cuckolded by a dead man, of whom the moment 
^* before he had appeared so jealous ; and greedily in- 
'^ tercepts the bliss which was fondly designed for 
'* one who could not be the better for it But here 
** I must ask a question : how comes Juba to listen 
^^ here, wiio had not listened before throughout the 
play? Or how comes he to be the only person of 
this tragedy who listens, when love and treason 
were so often talked in so public a place as a hall ? 
*^ I am afraid the author was driven upon all these 
absurdities only to introduce this miserable mistake 
of Marcia, which, after all, is much below the dig- 
nity of tragedy, as any thing is whidi is the ^ect 
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^^ or result d^ trick. 

<< But let us come to the scenery of the fifth Act« 
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*^ Cuto appears first upon the 8cene» Mtting m a 
** thoi(igh.tful posture ; in his hand Plato's treatise on 
'^ the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn sword on the 
table by him. Now let us consider the place in 
whidb this sight is presented to us. The plaee, 
** Ibrsooth, is a long hall. Let us suppose, that any 
*^ one should plaee himself in this posture, in the 
*f midst of one of our halls in London ; that be nhoul^ 
^ appear m^«, in a sullen posture, a drawn $word on 
^ the table by him ; in his hand Plato's treatiae on 
<< the Inmibrtality ct the Soul, translated lately by 
^' Barnard Lintot : I desire the reader to cotosider, 
^ whethi^ such a person as diis would pass, with them 
^ who beheld him, for a great patriot, a great pfaito^ 
^ 60|iher, or a general, or some whimsical person, who 
^* &nded himself all ihsse ? and whether the peojde, 
*^ who belonged to the fiimily, would think that tnieh 
** a person had a defign upon their midrib or his 
^* own. 

'^'In short, that Cato dioiild ^t long enough in 
^ the aforesaid posture, in the midst of this laige haH^ 
^' to read over Plato's treatise on the Immortality of 
^^< the Soul, which is a leetwe of two long hours ; 
^^ that he should propose to himself to be ^vate 
^ there upon that occasion ; that he should be angry 
^* with his son for intruding there ; th^, that be 
^^ should leave this hall upon the pretence of sleep, 
^^ give himself the mortal wound in his bed*ehamber, 
^ and then be brought back into that hall to expire, 
''purely to shew his good-breeding, and save his 
*' fiiends the trouble of coming up to his bed<^chani- 
*^ ber ; all this appdetrs to me to be improbable^ in- 
^ credible, impossible." 
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Such is the censure of Denms. There is, as Dry«> 
den expresses it, perhaps '' too much horse-play ia 
^* tiifi raillery ;'' but if his jests are coarse, his aigu- 
m^dts are strong. Yet, as we love better to be pleas^ 
•ed than be taught, Cato is read, and the critic is ne- 
^^ected. 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections of 
absurdity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the 
^sentiments of Cato ; but he then amused himself with 
petty cavils and minute objections. 

Of Addison's smaUer poems, no particidar mention 
is necessary; they have little that can employ or re- 
quire a critic The parallel of the princes and godf, 
in his verses to Kneller, is often happy, but is too 
v^eil known to be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, 
want the exactness of a scholar. That he understood 
liis authors cannot be doubted ; but his Torsions wiU 
not teach others to understand them, being too licen- 
itiousty paraphiasticaL They are, iiowever, for the 
most part, smooth and easy ; and, what is the first 
-excellence of a translator, such as may be read with 
pleasure by those who do not know the ori^nals. 

HispMtryis polished and pure; the product cf 
^ flaind too judicious to commit faults, but not suffi- 
isientty yigmrous to attain excellence. He has some- 
times a striking line, or a shining paragraph ; but in 
the whole he is wann xather than fervid, and shews 
fioune dfixterity than strength. He wasj however, one 
nf our earliest examples of correctness. 

The viersification which he had learned from Dry* 
4eDt ^di^iased xather than refined. His rhymes are 
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ojften ^^i9Sonmti in has George he adoiito broken 
lines. He uses both tripletjs and ALexandbrines^ but 
triplets more frequently in his transUtions tbasi bis 
other works. The mere structure of verses seems 
.ever to h.« engaged much * l,i.««. But hi. 
lines are very smooth in Hosamond, and toa amooth 
in Cato« 

Addison is now to be considered as a critic; a 
name which the present generation is scarody wil- 
ling to allow him. His criticiscfi is oondemned as 
tentative or experimental, rather than scientific ; and 
he is conddered as deciding by taste rather than bjr 
principles. . • 

It is not uncommon, for those who have grown wise 
by the labour of others, to add a little of thdr own, 
and overlook their masters. Addison is now despised 
by some who perhaps would never have seen his de* 
fects, but by the lights which he afforded them. That 
he always wrote as he would think it necessary to 
write now, cannot be affirmed ; his instructions were 
such as the characters of his readers made proper* 
That general knowledge which now circulates in con»« 
mon talk, was in his time rarely to be found. Men 
not professing learning were not adiamed of igao. 
ranee ; and, in the female world, any acquaintance 
with books was distinguished only to be censured. 
His purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, l^ gentle 
and unsuspected conveyance, into the gay, the idle, 
and the wealthy : he therefore -pres^ted knowledge 
in tne most alluring form, not lofty and austerei, but 
^accessible and familiar. When he shewed them their 
defects, he shewed th^tn likewise that they might be 
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eaieily supplied. His attempt succeeded ; enquiry 
WM awakened, and comprehension expanded. An 
emulation of intellectual elegance was excited, and 
from diis time to our^own life has been gradually ex- 
alted, and conversation purified and enlarged. 

I>ryden had, not many years before, scattered cri- 
ticism over his prefaces with very little parsimony ; 
but though he sometimes condescended to be some- 
Vfhat familiar, his manner was in general too scholastic 
feat those who had yet their rudiments to learn, and 
found it not easy to understand their master. His 
observations were framed rather for those that were 
learning to write, than for those that read only to 
talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, 
wbose remarks beitig superficial might be easily un- 
derstood, and being just, might prepare the mind for 
more attainments. Had he presentcfd Paradise Lost 
'to the pubUe with all the pomp of systein and i6e- 
vvrity of mence, the criticism would perh^^s have 
been admired, and the poem still have been neglect- 
ed ; but by the blandishments of gentleness and fk- 
cility he has made Milton an universal favoiuite, 
with whom readers of every class think it necessary 
. to be pleased. 

He descaided now and then to lower disquisi- 
tions; and by a serious display of the beauties of 
■ Chevy-Chase exposed himself to the ridicule of 
Wagstaffi who bestowed a like pompous character 
on Tom Thumb; and to the contempt of Dennis, 
who^ considering the fundamental position of his 
.cittieism, that Chevy-Chase pleases, and ought to 
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I^ease^ because it is natural^ observes, ^ that there w 
*^ a way of deviating firom suri^ure» by bombast or tu- 
^^ mour, which sears above nature, and enlai^ges iwo»- 
^' ges beyond their real bulk ; by affectation, wMeh 
forsakes nature in quest of sometiiing unsuitable ; 
and by imbecility, whii^ degrades nature by fidnt- 
ness and diminuticm, l^ obscuring its appearanoes^ 
and weakenuig its^ects." In Chevy-Chase there 
ifi not much of either bombast or afSsetation ; but 
tiiere is chill and lifeless imbecility. The story can- 
not possibly be told in a manner that shall make less 
impression on the mind. 

Before the profound observers of the present race 
jrepose too securely on the consciousness of theit su- 
periocity to Addison, let them consider his remasrks 
^Ovid, in which may be found speomens of mti- 
dsoi sufficiently subtle and refined : let them peruse 
likewise his Essays on Wit^ and on the Pleasures of 
Imagination, in which he founds art on the base of 
natuie, and draws the principles of invention from 
dispositions inheoent in the mind of man with skill 
and €leg8xice, such as his contemners will not easi^ 
attain. 

As a describer of Ule and mannas, he must be al- 
lowed to stand perhaps the first of the first lai^. 
His humour, which, as Steele . observes^ is peculiar 
to himsdf, is so happily diffused as to give the:gmee 
of novelty to domestic scenes and daily occurrences. 
He never '^ outst^ the modesty of nature,'* nor 
raises merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. 
His figmres neither divert by dustortion, nor amaee 
by li^avation^ He copies.^e vdth so much fiddli- 
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ty» that he can be haidly said to invent; yet his ex- 
Mibitiens have an air so much onginal, that it is dif- 
fietilt to appose them not merely Uie product of 
iftM^inatioa. 

A« a teaeher of wisdom, he may be confidently 
followed. His religkm has nothing in it enthusiastic 
i&r auperstitious : he appears neither w^ly credn- 
IcMM, nor wantonly sceptieal ; his mwality is neither 
^i&ngevously lax, nor impracticably rigid. All the 
enchantment of fancy, and dQ the cogency «f aqpi- 
ment, are employed to recommend to the reader his 
veal interest, the care of pleasing the Author <tf his / 

being. Trath is shewn scmietimea as the phantom 
ef a vision; sometimes appears half-veiled in an 
allegory ; sometimes attracts regard in the robes of 
fancy ; and sometimes steps forth in the confidence 
o€ reason. She wears a thousand dresses, and in all 
is pleasing. 

" Mille habet ornatus^ mille decenter habet." 

His prose is the model of the middfe style; on 
gvave subjects not formal, on light occasions not 
grovelling, pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
without apparent elaboration; always equable, and 
always easy, without glowing words or pointed sen- 
twees. Addison never deviates from his track to 
anatoh a grace ; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
apkndour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid 
aU harshness and severity of diction ; he ia there- 
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fore sometimes verbose in his transitions and connec- 
tions, and sometimes descends too much to the lan- 
guage of conversation ; yet if his language had been 
less idiomatical, it might have lost somewhat of its 
genuine Anglicism. What he attempted, he per- 
formed ; he is never feeble, and he did not wish to 
be energetic ; he is never rapid, and he never stag^- 
nates. His sentences have neither studied ampli- 
tude, nor affected brevity ; his periods, though not 
diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever 
wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 
isoarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must giv0 
Im days and nights to the volumes of Addiscm* 
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John Hughes, the son of a dtusen in London^ and 
of Anne Bmgess, of an andent family in Wiltshire;^ 
was bom at Marlborough, July 29f 1677. He was 
educated at a private school; and though his ad- 
vances in literature are, in the Biographia, very os- 
tentatiously displayed, the name of his master is 
somewhat ungratefully concealed. 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; and 
paraphrased, rather too profusely, the ode of Horace 
which begins " Integer Vitae/' To poetry he added 
the science of music, in which he seems to have at- 
tained considerable skill, together with the practice 
of design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly from 
business, nor did business hinder him from study. 
He had a place in the oflSee of ordnance ; and was 
secretary to several commissions for purchasing lands 
necessary to secure the royal docks at Chatham and 
Portsmouth; yet found time to acquaint himself 
with modern languages. 

In 1697 he published a poem on the *^ Peace of 
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Ryswick:" and 1699 another piece, called ^' The 
Court of Neptune/' on the return of King William » 
which he addressed to Mr Montague, the general 
patron of the followers of the Muses. The same 
year he produced a song on the Duke of Gloucester's 
birth-day. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but culti* 
vated other kinds of writing with great success ; and 
about this time shewed his knowledge of human na- 
ture by an *^ Essay on the Pleasure of being deceived."^ 
In 1702 he published, on the death of King William, 
a Pindaric ode, called ^ The House <^ Nassau f a&di 
wrote another parajdirase <m the Otium IHvcs of 
Horace. 

In I7O8 his ode on Mnsic was performed at Sta^ 
tioners' Hall : and he wrote afterwards six osmtalait 
which were set to music by the greatest mast^^ of 
that time, and seem intended to oppose or exchide 
the Italian opera, an exotic and irrational entrntsda- 
ment, which has been always combated, a&d always 
has prevailed. 

His reputation wss now so far advaneed, that the 
public began to pay reverence to bis name ^ and he 
was solicited to preix a preface to the traoislatian 6i 
Boccalini, a writer whose satirical vein cost him bis 
life in Italy, and who never, I believe, found many 
readers in this country, even though i^roduced hf 
such powerful recommendation. 

He translated Fontenelle's ^' Dialogues of the 
Dead ;» and his version was perhaps read at that 
time, but is now neglected ; for by a book not neces- 
sary, and owing its reputation^ whoBy to its turn of 
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^iotioir, little netiee csn be gained but from those 
nrho can ei^oy the graces of the original. To tiie 
XKali^iies of Fontenelie he added two composed by 
Idfiuielf ; and, though not only an honest but a pkMul 
man, dedicated hb wcark to the Earl of Wharton. 
He^ judged skilfully enough of his own interest ; for 
Wharton, when he went lord lieutenant to Ireland, 
offered to take Hughes with him, and establish him; 
b«t Hughes, haying hopes or promises, from another 
man in power, of some provision more suitable to his 
inclination, declined Whartcm's offer, and obtained 
xHitlung from the other* 

He translated '* The Miser" of Moliere, which he 
never offered to the stage ; and occasionally amused 
hiinaeH with making versions of fiavourite seenea in 
otiber plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the wits, he 
p«d Im contribulions to literary undertakings, and 
assisted both the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian* 
In 1712 he tcanslated Vertot's Hiistory of the '' Re- 
volution of Portugal;" produced an .^ Ode to the 
Creates of the World, from the Fragments of Or- 
j^us f and brought upon the stage an opera called 
^* Calypso and Telemaebus," intended to shew that 
the English language might be very happily adapted 
tomuak. Tktt was impadently opposed by thoBe 
who ware em|^ecl in the Italian opera ; aiKl, what 
cannot be told without indignation, the intruders had 
such interest with the Duke of ^nrewsbury, then 
lord dbaimberlain, who^ had married an Itafian, as to 
obtasn an obstructum of the profits, though not am 
inhibitio]! oi the padEormance. 
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There was at this time a pi;ojeet fimaed by Tmk^ 
son for a translation of the Fhars^ia by several h^nds; 
and Hughes englished the tenth book. BuV this 
design, as must often happen when the concurreq^ie 
of many is necessary, fell to the ground ; -^aad the 
whole work was afterwards performed by. Rowe. 

His acquaintance with the great write|» of his 
time appears to have been very general ; but of his 
intimacy with Addison there is a remarkaUe proof. 
It is told on good authority^ that Cato was finished 
and played by his persuasion. It had long wap^^ 
the last act, which he was desired by Addison . t0 
supply. If the request was sincere, it proceeded 
from an opinion, whatever it was, that did not last 
long; for, when Hughes came in a week to shi^ 
him his first attempt, he found half an a^t Vfrittea 
by Addison himself. 

He afterwajrds published the works of Spenser,^ 
with his Life, a Glossary, and a Discourse on AUe^. 
gorical Poetry ; a work for which he was wdl quali^* 
fied as a judge of the beauties of writing, but perhaps 
wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the Qbstfl^te 
words. He did not much revjve the curiosity. of the 
public ; for near thirty years elapsed befoie hi^ edi- 
tion, was reprinted. The same yioar produ^d bit 
^* Apollo and Daphne," of which the ^success was 
very earnestly promoted by Steele, who, when the 
rage of party did not misguide him, seems to have 
been a man of boundless benevolence. 

Hughes had hitherto sufifered the mortificatioM 
of a narrow fortune ; but in 1717 the iord chancellor 
Cowper set him at ease, by making him secretary to.. 
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file annmiisioiis of the peace ; in which he afterwardfr, 
by particular requestt desired his successor Lord 
Parker to continue him. He had now affluence; 
butt such is human fife, that he had it when his de- 
elining health could neither allow him long possei^ 
sion, iior quick enjoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy, ** The Siege of Da* 
mascus,'' after which a Siege became a popular title. 
Thid play, which still continues on the stage, and of 
i^hich it is unnecessary to add a private voice to such 
OOQtinuance of approbation, is not acted or printed 
acooiding to the author's original draught, or his 
Sfettled intention. He had made Fhocyas apostatize 
fiom his religion ; after which the abhorrence of Eu- 
docia would have been reasonable, his misery would 
have been just, and the horrors of his repentance 
exemplary. The players, however, required that the 
guilt of Fhocyas should terminate in desertion to the 
enemy ; and Hughes, unwilling that bis relations 
should lose the benefit of his work, complied with 
tile alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption^ 
and not able to attend the rehearsal, yet was so vi- 
gorous in bis faculties, that only ten days before bis 
death he wrote the dedication to his patron Lord 
Cowper. On February 17, 1719-20, the play was 
represented, and the author died. He lived to hear 
that it was well received ; but paid no regard to the 
intelligence, being then wholly employed in the me- 
ditations of a departing Christian. 

A man of his character was undoubtedly regret- 
ted ; and &N;eele devoted an essay, in the paper called 

TOL. X. X- 
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" The Theatre," to the memory of his virtues. His 
life is written in the Biographia with some degree of 
favourable partiality : and an^ account of him is pre- 
fixed to his works by his relation the late Mr Dun- 
combe, a man whose blameless elegance deserved the 
same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe from 
the correspondence of Swift and Pope. 

•* A month ago," says Swift, " were sent me over 
by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughesi 
Esquire. They are in prose and verse. I ncvei 
** heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name 
^* as a subscriber. He is too grave a poet for me ; 
** and I think among the Mediocrists in prose as well 
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** as verse.'* 



To this Pope returns : ^ To answer yonf questi^^n 
" as to Mr Hughes ; what he wanted in gdnius, he 
" made up as an honest man ; but he was of the ckiSB 
*' you think him.*' if.. 

In Spence's Collection, Pope is made to speak bf 
him with still less respect, as having no elsdm t© 
poetical reputation but from his tragedy. 
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, DUKE OP BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 



John -Sheffielp; descended from a long. series of 
illui^trious ancestors, was born in 16495 the son of 
Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, who died in 1658. The 
young lord was put into the hands of a tutor, with 
Dirlv)ni he was so little satisfied, thaf; he got rid of 
him in a short time, and at an age not exceeding ^ 
twelve years resolved to educate himself Such a 
.purpose, formed at such an age, and successfully pro- 
secuted^ delights as it is strange, and instructs, as it 
is real. 

His literary acquisitions are more wonderful, as 
those years in which they are commonly made were 
ispent by him in the tumult of a military life, or the 
gaiety of a court. Whea war was declared against 
the Dutch, he went at seventeen on board the ship 
in which Prince Rupert and the Diike of Albemarle 
sailed, with the command of the fleet ; but by con- 
trariety of winds they were restrained from action. 
His iBeal for the king's service was recompensed by 
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the command of one of the mdependent . troops oT 
horse, then raised to protect the coast. 

Next year he received a summons to Parliament^ 
which, as he was then hut eighteen years old, the 
Earl of Northumberland censured as at least inde- 
cent, and his objectioii was ^owed. He had a 
quarrel with the Earl of Kochester, whidi he has- 
perhaps too ostentatiously related, as Kocbester's sur-- 
Tiving sister, the Lady Sandwich, is said to have 
told him with very sharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war (1672) broke out, he 
went again a volunteer in the ship which the cele- 
brated Lord Ossory commanded ; and there madet^ 
W he relates^ two curious remar^ji : 

I have observed two tbings, which I dar$ a$c9|^ 

though not generally believed^ One was^ tl^ale tb^ 

^ wind of a cannon bullet, thoiJ^h flyiqg^ never 90- 

near, ia incaj^able of doing the least h^mj^tpA 

^indeed, wi^e it otherwise, no man abov0 ^^ 

^* would escape. The ether was^ that a great i^tqt 

m^y be sometimes avoided, even as it flieii^by chang- 

ii^ 0n<s ground a little ; for, when the wind 4tqSMK 

times blew away the smoke, it was so clear a miQr 

.*^ fi^ny day, that we could easily perceive the bnUeta 

** (that were half-spent) fail into the w^ter, ai|4 

:f'from: tbenoe bound up again among u^ wlu^ 

^^gi^ea anfficaeitt time for making a step or two ^ 

" any side ; though^ in so swift a motion, 'tis hai:4 

t^to judge wdl in whstt line the bidlet comes, which, 

T tf wisiak^i, may by removing, cost a man his Itfe 

^*f instead of isavimg it" 

^ Hi§ hehaviomr was soi fiivowably re]^esei4^ \si 
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XiOrd Ossory, that he was adyanced to the ooiUmaftd 
«f the Catharine, the best second fate ship in the 
©avy. 

He afterwards raised a regiment «f foot, and com^ 
manded it as colonel. The land-ibrces were sent 
tishore % Prince Rnpert : a^d he lived in the camp 
^ery familiarly with Sohomberg. He was then ap* 
pointed colonel of the old Holland regiment, together 
^th his own, and had the promise of a garter, which 
he obtained in his twenty-fifth year. He was like- 
mse made'gentleman of the bed-chamber. He after* 
wards went into the French semoe, to learn the art 
of war under Turenne, but staid only a short time. 
Being by the Dube of Monmouth opposed in hiis 
pretenaons to the first troop of horse-guards, he, in 
Ktum, made Monmouth suspected by the Duke of 
Yc^k. He was not long after, when the unlucky 
Monmouth fdl into disgrace^ recompensed with the 
lieutenancy of Yorkshire, and the government of 
HuU. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military 
lind civil honours and employments ; yet busy as he 
was, he did not neglect his studies, but at least cul- 
tivated poetry ; in which he must have been early 
oonsideried as uncoitmonly skilful, if it be true which 
is reported, that, when he was yet v^ twenty years 
tUdi his recommendation advanced Dryden to the 
laurel. 

The Moonsi having besieged Tangier, he was sent 
(1680) with two thousand men to its relief. A strange 
story is told of the danger to which he was intentioOf^ 
lilly exposed in a leaky ship, to gratify some resent^ 
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ful jealousy of the king, whose health he therefore 
would never permit at his table till he. saw himself 
in a safer place. His voyage was prosperously perr 
formed in three weeks ; and the Moors without a con- 
test retired before him. 

In this voyage he composed " The Vision ;" a lU 
centious poem, such as was fashionable in those times, 
with little power of invention or propriety of sentiT 
ment. 

At his return he found the king kind, who perr 
haps had never been angry ; and he continued a wit 
and a courtier as before. 

At the succession of King James, to whom lie was 
intimately known, and by whom he thought himself 
beloved, he naturally expected still brighter sunshine ; 
but all know how soon that reign began to gather 
clouds. His expectations were not disappointed ; he 
was immediately admitted into the privy-Council, and 
made lord chamberlain. He accepted a place in the 
high commission, without knowledge, as he declared 
after the Revolution, of its illegality. Having few 
religious scruples, he attended the king to mass, and 
kneeled with the rest, but had no disposition to re- 
ceive the Romish faith, or to force it upon others; 
for when the priests, encouraged by his appearances 
of compliance, attempted to convert him, he told them, 
as Burnet has recorded, that he was willing to receive 
instruction, and that he had taken much pains to be- 
lieve in God who had made the World and all men in 
it ; but that lie should not be easily persuaded " that 
-man was quits, and made God again." 

A pointed sentence is bestowed by successive trans* 
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mission to the last whom it will fit ; this censure of 
transubstantiation, whatever be its value, was uttered 
long ago by Anne Askew, one of the first sufferers 
for the Protestant religion, who, in the time of 
Henry VIII. was tortured in the Tower ; concerning 
which there is reason to wonder that it was not known 
to the historian of the Reformation. 
" In the Kevolution he acquiesced, though he did 
not promote it. There was once a design of asso- 
ciating him in the invitation of the Prince of Orange ; 
but the Earl of Shrewsbury discouraged the attempt, 
by declaring that Mulgrave would never conciur. 
This King William afterwards told him ; and asked 
what he would have done if the proposal had been 
iiaade ? " Sir," said he, " I would have discovered it 
*^ to the king whom I then served," To which King 
William replied, " I cannot blame you." 

Finding King James irremediably excluded, he 
votftd for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this prin- 
ciple, that he thought the title of the prince and his 
consort equal, and it would please the prince their 
protector to have a share in the sovereignty. This 
votagyatified King William ; yet, either by the king's 
distrust, or his own discontent, he lived some years 
without, employment. He looked on the king with 
,;male]irol^nce, and, if his verses or his prose may be 
credited, with contempt. He was, notwithstanding 
this aversion or indifference, made Marquis of Nor- 
manby (1694), but still opposed the court on some 
, important questions ; yet at last he was received into 
the cabinet council, with a pension of three thousand 



At the accession of Queen Attach whom he is said 
to have courted when they were both youngs he UMa 
highly favoured. Before her coronation (1702) die 
made him lord privy seal, and soon after lozd Ueti- 
tenant of the North Riding of Yorkshire. H^ was 
then named commissioner for treating with the Scots 
about the Union; and was made ne&t year, firrt» 
Duke of Normanby, and then of Buckjinghalnslilrey'* 
there being suspected to be somewhere a latent claittl 
to the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the Duke of Marl* 
borough, he resigned the privy seal, and joined the 
discontented Tories in a motion, extremely ofietisive 
to the queen, for inviting the Princess Sophia to 
England. The queen courted him back with an 
offer no less than that of the chancellorship ; which 
he refused. He now retired-from business, and built 
that house in the Park which is now the queen's^ 
upon ground granted by the crown. 

When the ministry was changed (1710), he was 
made lord chamberlain of the household, and Ooncmi* 
red in all transactions of thart time, except that he 
endeavoured to protect the Catalans. After the 
queen's death, he became a constant opponent of ths 
court ; and, having no public business, is raj^scd ! 
to have amused himself by writing his two tragedies. 
He died February 24, 1720.21. 

He was thrice married ; by his two frst wi^ei he. 
hid no children ; by his third, who was tile dattghHer 
of King James by the Countess of Dorchcwter^ and 
the widow of the Earl of Anglesey, he hsA, besides 
other children that died early, a soil bom; in 1716, 
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idbo died in 17^S, and put an end to the line of Shef- 
field It IB observable, that the Duke'i thtee wives 
were all widows. The Duchess died in 1742. 

His diaracter is not to be proposed as worthy of 
imitation. His rdtij^on be may be supposed to have 
learned from Hobbes ; and his morality was such as 
naturally proceeds from loose opinions. His senti- 
ments with respect to women he picked up in the 
court of Charles ; and his principles concerning pro- 
perty were such as a gaming-table supplies. He was 
censured as covetous, and has been defended by an 
instance of inattention to his affairs ; as if a man 
might not at once be corrupted by avarice and idle* 
ness. He is said, howeva*, to have had much tender- 
ness, and to have been very ready to apologise for his 
violences of pasision. 

He is introduced into this collection only ais a poet ; 
and, if we credit the testimony of his contemporaries, 
he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and 
flattery are now at an end ; criticism is no longer 
softened by his bounties, or awed by his splendour, 
and, bdng able to take a more steady view, discovers 
him to be a vniter that sometimes glimmers, but 
rarely shines, feebly laborious, and at best but preftty. 
His songs are upon common topics; he hopes, and 
grieves, and repents, and despairs, and rejoices, like 
any other maker of little stanzas ; to be great, he 
hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

In the '^ Essay on Satire'' he was always supposed 
to have had the help of Dryden. His ^^ Essay on 
Poetry'' is the great work for which he was praised 
by Roscommon, Dryden, and Pope ; and doubiless 
Ipf many more whose eulogies have perished. 
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Upon this piece he appears to have set a high. va^ 
Itie ; for he was all his lifeidme improving it by suci-. 
cessive.revisals, so that there is scarcely any poem to 
be found of which the last edition diJBPers more frpia 
the first. Amongst other changes, mention, is made 
of some compositions of Dryden, which were written 
after the first appearance of the Essay. 

At the time when this work first appeared, Mil- 
ton's fame was not yet fully established, and there- 
ifore Tasso and Spenser were set before him. The 
two last lines were these. The epic poet, says he. 

Must "above Milton's lofty flights prevail, 
* Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater Spenaer, |a3. 

The last Hue in succeeding editions was shortened^ 
and the order of names continued ; but now Milton 
is at last ^.dvanced to the highest place, and the pas- 
s^e thus adjusted : 

Must above Tasso's lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where Spenser, and e'en Milton, &iL 

Amendments are seldom made without some token 
of a rent : lofty does not suit Tasso so well as Mil- 
ton. 

One celebrated line seems to be borrowed. The 
essay calls a perfect character, 

, A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. 

Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil sine lobe inon- 
strum. Sheffield can scarcely be supposed to have 
read Scaliger's poetry, perhaps he found the words in 
a quotation. 
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Of this Essay, which Dryden has exalted so bigh^- 
ly, it may be justly said that the precepts are judi- 
cious, scHuetimes new, and often happily expressed ; 
but there are, after all the emendations, many weak 
lines, and some * strange appearances of n^ligence ; 
as, when he gives the lawi^ of elegy, he insists upon 
connection and coherence ; without which, says ho^ 

'Tis ep]gram> 'tis pointy 'tis what you will ; 
But not an elegy, nor writ with skill. 
No panegyric, nor a Cooper's HilL 



'Who would not suppose that Waller's Panegyric and 
Benham's Cooper's Hill were elegies ? 

His verses are often insipid ; but his memoirs are 
lively and agreeable; he bad the perspicuity and 
-elegance of an historian, but not the fire and fancy of 
a poet. 
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Matthew Priob Is me of those that have bunt 
out from an obscure original to great eminenee. He 
was bom July 21, 1664, acoording to some, at Win« 
bum ia Dorsetshire, of I know not what parents; 
others say^ that he was the son of a joinmr of Loiw 
don: he was perhaps willing enough to lea?e his 
birth unsettled,* in hope, like Don Quixote, that tiia 
historian of his actions might find him wme iMmtA* 
ous alliance. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his fitther^s deaths 
into the hands of his unde, a vintner near Charing- 

* The difEculty of settling Prior's birth*place is great. In tlid 
register of his college he is called^ at his admission by the Pxesi« 
dent^ Matthew Prior of Winhum in Middlesex / by himself next 
day, Matthew Prior of Dorsetshire, in which county, not in Mid- 
dlesex, Wmbot-n, or Winbome as it stands in the ViUare, is found. 
When he stood candidate for his fellowship, five years afterwarda^ 
he was registered again by himself as of Middkses:. The last 
record ought to be preferred, because it was made upon oath* 
It is observable, that, as a native of Winbome, he is styled Filius 
GeorgU Prior, generosi ; not consistently with the common ae« 
eount of the meanness of his birth. 
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Crofii, who sent him for some time to Pr Busby, at 
Westminster ; but, not intending to give him any 
education beyond that of the school, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own house^ 
where the Earl of Dmrset, celebrated for patronage 
ef genius,. &und him by chancey as Burnet relates, 
reading Horace, and was so well pleased with his 
proficiency, that he imdertook the care ^nd cost of 
his academical education. 

He entered his name in St John's College at Cam- 
bridge in 168S, in his eighteenth year ; and it may 
iM^-reaapnably supposed that he was ctistingoished 
attrong his oont^nporaries. He became a baclieler» 
at 19 usual, ia four years ; and twp yearn aftevwasds 
finiletdie $mm on tiEie JDeity, which staAds first in 
liiii vdlume* 

It ia the ^esbdilidied praelice of that College, to 
mxA^ti^ year jto the Earl of Exeter some poemw 
i^^an jssqsed sulgects^ in acknowIe%ment of a bene* 
faction enjoyed by them from the bounty of* hit m^ 
<^8tor. On this oeoaaon were those veirfies written, 
whi^9> though nothmg is said of thdr success, seem 
to have recommended him to some notice ; for his 
j^aise of the Countess's music, and his lines on the 
famous picture of Seneca, afford reason for in^agin- 
ing that he was more or less conversant with that 
fpmily, 

The same year* he pubUsfaed *^ The City Mouse 
*^and Country Mouse,'* to ridicule Dryden's ** Hiiid 
" ^d Panther,*' in conjunction with Mr Montague, 
Tfhf je isi a gtory pf great pa^n sufficed* mA of tears 

* 16SS. 
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sbed, on this occasioii^ by Dryden, who thought it 
hard that *' an old man should be so treated by those 
*' to whom he had always been civil/' By tales, like 
these is the envy, raised by superior abilities, every 
day gratified: when they are attaoked, every one 
hopes to see them humbled ; what i& hoped, is readily 
believed ; and what is believed is c(mfident^y told. 
Dryden had been more accustomed to hostilities, 
than that such enemies should break his quiet; £|nd 
if we can suppose him vexed, it would be hard to de- 
ny him s^ise enough to conceal his uneasiness. 

'* The City Mouse attd Country Mouse'' proci^red 
its authors more solid advantages than the pleasuise 
of fretting Dryden ; for they were both speedily pre^ 
ferred. Montague^ indeed^ obtained the first notiei?, 
with some degree of discontent^ as it seems, in Prior, 
who probably knew that his own part of the per^ 
formance was the best. He had not, howev^,. much 
reason to complain ; for he came to London, - and 
obtained such notice, that <in 1691) he was sent to 
the Congress at the Hague as secretary to the em« 
bassy. In this assembly of princes and nobles, 4» 
which !]^urope has perhaps scarcely seen any thing 
equal, was formed the grand alliance against Lonisi 
which at last did not produce effects proportionate 
to the magnificence of the transaction. 

The conduct of Prior, in this splendid initiation 
into public business, was so pleasing to King Wil- 
liam, that he made him one of the gentlemen of his 
bed-chamber; and he is supposed to have passed 
some of the next years in the quiet cultivation (£ 
liteftiture and poetry. 
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Tke clisaih of Queen Mary (in 169*) produced a 
imbject for all thc^ liters : perhaps no funfetal was 
ever so poetically attended. Dryden, indeed, as k 
inan discountenanced and deprived, was silent ; but 
scarcely any other maker of verses omitted to bring 
lli^ tribute of tuneful sorrow. An emulation of elegy 
Wds tiniversaL Maria's praise Was not confined to 
the Snglish language, but fills a great part of the 
\Sfusie AngHcafue. 

' Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was 
too diligent to miss this opportunity of respect. Ht 
ivrote a long ode, which was presented to the king, 
%y whom if was not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was secretary to another embassy 
i^t the treaty of Ryswick (in 1697); and next year 
had the same office at the court of France, where 
he is said to have been considered with great dis^ 
tinction. 

As he Was oiie day surveying thd apartments ait 
Versailles, being shewn the victories of Louis, paints 
ed by Le Brun, and ^ked whether the King of Eng- 
land's palace had any such decorations ; ** The mo- 
numents of my master^s actions," i^aid he, " are to 
be seen every where but in Ym own house." 
The pictures of Le Brun are not only in them- 
selves sufficiently ostentatious, but were explained by 
inscriptions so arrogant, that Boileau and Racine 
thought it necessary to make them more simple. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the 
king ; from whom, after a long audience, he carried 
orders to England, and upon his arrival became 
tinder«secretary of state in the Earl of Jersey's office; 
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a post which he did not retain long, because J&tnej 
was removed ; but he was soon made ^ommissioB^r 
of trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longest and 
most splendid compositions, the Carmen Seculare, 
in which he exhausts all his powers of celebration. 
I mean not tp accuse him of flattery : he probably 
thought all that he writ, and retained as mudi ve* 
racity as can be properly exacted from a poet pro- 
fessedly encomisistic. King William supplied co- 
pious materials for either v^rse or prose. His whole 
life had been 9£tipn, and none ever denied him the 
resplendent qualities of steady resolution and per- 
sonal courage. He was really in Prior's mind what 
lie represents him in his verses; he considered him 
as a hero, and was accustomed to say, that he praised 
others in ccmiplianee with the &shion, but that in 
celebrating King William he followed his inclinati<m* 
To Prior gratitude would dictate fum^ which i^- 
son would not refuse. 

Among the advantages to atiseJfom tlie fo^ 
years of William's reign, he mentions a *^ Sofiiety for 
Useful Arts," and mnrng tl^em 

Some tbat with care tvue eloquence ih^U. teach. 
And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech ; 
That from our writers distant realms may know 

The thanks we to our monarchs owe. 
And school»pnifeii our tongue through every land, 
Tbat has in^vok'^^ his aid,, or bles&'d his hiugd. ' 

Tickell, in his ** Prospect of Peace," has the same • 
hope Qf a new academy ; 
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In happT chfpst our daring bngUage lK>aa4l« 
^ Shall sport nq more ia arbitrary sound. 

W^hether the similitude of those passages nvhich 
exhibit the same thongkt on the same occasion pro* 
teei]^ irom aoeid^t or imitation, is not easy to de- 
ternAine. Tickell might have been impressed with 
Ilis expectation by Swift's *' i^roposal for ascertaining 
the English Language," then lately published. 

^tn the Parliatnent that met in 1701> he waa cho-* 
aen representative of East Grinstcad. Perhaps it 
wai& about this time that he changed his party ; for 
1m voted for the impeadim^t of titose lords who had 
jMnnaded the kmg t$ the partition^ treaty, a treaty in 
wbkh he had himself been mimsterially eroj^oyed. 

A giMt fnatt of Queen Anne's reign was a time of 
. VMK^in tlrbich thetfe was Mttie employment for nego* 
ttatiNi^ and Prior had thenelore leisiue to make w to 
fdiA verses* When the balftle of Blenheim called 
tekhall the vetaemeni Prior, amei^ the reat^ toi^ 
eate to shew his delight in the increasing- boftour ^f 
his country, tfy an l^istle ta Boileau^ 

' Ha published, soon afterwards, a volume of poems, 
ivith the eneomiastie character of his deceased patron 
the Duke of Dorset ; * it began with the '' College 
Eierdse," and ended with " The Nut-brown Maid.'* 
Hie battle of Ramillies soon afterwards (in 1706) 
excited him to another effort of poetry. On tliis oc* 
canon he had fewer or less formidalde rivals ; and it 
would be not easy to name any other composition 

produced by that event which is now remonbered. 

• -• . ■ 

* It should be the Eurl of Dorset. 
YOL. X. M 
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Every thing has its day. Through the reigns of 
William and Anne no prosperous event passed un« 
dignified by poetry. In the last war, when France 
was disgraced and overpowered in every quarter o£ 
the globe, when Spain, coming to her assistance, only 
shared her calamities, and the name of an English* 
man was reverenced through Europe^ no poet was 
heard amidst the general exclamation ^ the fame aS 
our counsellors and heroes was entrusted to the Ga- 
zetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, nxkdr 
the queen grew weary of her ministers. The was 
was burdensome, and the ministers were insol^it. 
Harley and his friends began to hope that they 
might, by driving the Whigs from coiui; and from 
power, gratify at onee the queen and the p^opK 
There was now a call for writers, who might convey 
intelligence of past abuses, and shew the waste of 
public money, the unreasonable *^ Conduct of the Air 
Mes,'^ the avarice of generals, the tyranny of minions^ 
and the general danger of approaching ruin. 

For thia purpose a paper called ^^ The JBxaminer'' 
was periodically published, written, as it hap(pened#^ 
by any wit of the party, and sometimeai as is saiil,^ by 
Mrs Mauley. Some are owned by Swift ; and one 
in ridicule of Garth's verses to Godblphin Upon the 
loss of his place, was written by Prior, and answered 
by Addison, who appears to have known the autbov 
either by conjecture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were ia haste 
to end the war; and Prior, being recalled (1710) to * 
his former employment of making treaties, was sent 
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(July 1711) prfvately to Paris with propositions of 
peace* He was temembered at the French conrt ; 
and^ returning in about a month, brought with him 
the Abbe Gaultier, and M. Mes(nager, a minister 
from France, invested with full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the 
master of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously or 
officiously, seized Prior and his associates at Canter- 
bury.- It is eai^ly supposed that they were soon re- 
leased. 

The negotiation was begun at Pricnr's house, where 
the queen's ministers met Mesnager (September 20f 
171 i)> and entered privately upon the great busi- 
ness. The importance of Prior appears from the 
mention made of him by St John in his Letter to 
the queen. 

*• My ]LK>rd Treasurer moved, and all my Lords 
^ were of the same opinion, that Mr Ptior should be 
•* added to those who are empowered to sign ; the 
** reason for which is, because he, having personally 
treated with Monsieur de Torcy, is the best witness 
we can produce of the sense in which the general 
preliminary engagements are entered into : besides 
**^ which, as he is the best versed in matters of trade 
<rf all your Majesty's servants who have been trusted 
in this secret, if you should think fit to employ him 
in the future treaty of commerce, it will be of con- 
^ sequence that he has been a party concerned in 
** concluding that convention, which must be the rule 
** of this treaty." 

The assembly of this important night was in some 
degree clandestine, the design of treating not being 
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yet openly declared^ and, when the Whigs yetumed 
to power> was aggravated to a ch^ge of high treason ; 
though, as Prior remarks in his imperfect answer to 
the Report of the Committee of Secarecy, no treaty 
ever was made without private interviews and preli- 
mm^ discussions. 

My husiness is not the history of 'the peace, but 
the life of Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht 
on the 1st of January (1711-19), and the. English 
plenipotentiaries arrived on the 15th. The ministers 
of the different potentates conferred and conferred ; 
. but the peace advanced so slowly, that speedier me- 
thods were found necessary;* and Bolingbroke was 
sent to Paris to adjust differences with less formality ; 
Prior either accompanied him or followed him, and, 
after his departure, had the appointments and autho- 
rity of an ambassador, though no public character. 

By some mistake of the queen's orders, the court 
of France had been disgusted ; and Bolingbroke says 
in his letter, " D^ar Mat, hide the nakedness of thy 
" country, and give the best turn thy fertile brain will 
'♦ furnish thee with to the blunders of thy country- 
^ ^' men, who are not much better politicians than the 
** French are poets.*' 

Soon after, the Duke of Shrewsbury went on a 
formal embassy to Paris. It is related by Boyer, that 
the intention was to have joined Prior in the com- 
mission, but that Shrewsbury refused to be assodated 
with a man so meanly bom. Prior therefore con- 
tinued to act without a title till the duke returned 
next year to England, and then he assumed the style 
and dignity of ambassador. 



^ But, while he continued ill appearance » private' 
num# he was treated with confidence by Lewis, who 
sent Jhim with a letter to the queen, written in favour 
q£ the Eledtofr of ftivaria. ** I shall expect," says he, 
*' trith impatience,, .the return of Mr 'Prior, whose 
^ i^ondiiet is .very agreeable to me/' And while the 
Duke of Shrewdbu^ waa still at Fans, Bolingbroke 
wrotd to Friar thus : ** Mbnsleur de Torey iias a coji* 
*' fidence iii you ; make use of it, once for all, upon- 
f thia occaabuy^ and convinoe him thoroughly, that 
f< we must give a di£B»rent :tam to our parliamenir 
^' and our peoplid act^oerding to their resolution at thio 

Flrior^ puUio dignity and splendour commenced 
iu August, 1718, and continued till the August foU 
lowing ; but I am a&aid that, according to the usual 
&te of greatness, it viTas attended with some per* 
plexities and mortifitetions. He had not all that 
is customanly given to ambassadors : he hints to the 
queen in an imperfect poem, that he had no service 
^ plate; and it appeared, by the debts which h^ 
oontradied, that his remittances were not punctually 
made. 

Qa the Ist of August, 1714!, ensued the downfbli 
of the Tories, and the degradation of Frior* He was 
recalled ; but was not able to return, being detained 
hf the debts which he had found it necessary to cod- 
tmct, and whidb were not discharged before March, 
though his dd friend Montague was now at the h^ad 
of the Treasury. 

He rrtulued then as so6ii as he could, and wasi 
wekomod, on th« Sflth of March,* by a wamuiti &Ut 
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waS) however, suffered to live in his own house, un* 
der the custody of the messe^er, till he was exa« 
mined before a committee of the Privy Coundl, of 
whi(^ Mr Walpole was chairman, and Lord Con- 
ingshy, Mr Stanhope, and Mr LediDaere, were the 
principal interrogators ; who, in this examination, of 
which there is printed an account not imentertidn- 
uig; behaved with the boisterousness of men elated 
by recent authority. They are represented as asking 
questions sometimes vsigue, sometimes insidious, and 
witing answers different from thoie whidi they re- 
ceived* Prior, however,, se^is to have been over- 
powered by their turbulence ; for he confesses that he 
signed what, if he had ever come before a l^al judi- 
cature, he should have contradicted or explained 
^way. The oath was administered by Boscaw^, a 
Middlesex justice, who at lasti^as gmng to write his 
attestation on the wrong.side of the paper; 

They were very industrious to fiiid some charge 
against Oxford ; and asked Prior' with great earnest- 
ness, who was present when the preliminary articles 
were talked of or signed at his house ? He told them, 
that either the Earl of Oxford or the Duke of Shrews* 
bury was absent, ^ but he could not remember which; 
an answer which perplexed them, because it supplied 
bo .accusation against either. ^ Could any thing be 
M more absurd," says he, ^' or more inhuman, than to 
;*' propose to me a question, by the answering of which 
f ^ I might, according to them, prove myself a traitor ? 
'^ And notwithstanding their solenm^ promise, that 
^^ nothing which I could say should hurt myseUi; I 
^^ l^ad no reason to trust them : for they violated that 
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promise about five hours after, Howevery I owned 
I i/vas there present. Whether this was wisely 
done or no, 1 leave to my friends to determine." 
'When he had signed the paper, he was told by 
Wttlpole, that the committee were not satisfied with 
his behaviour, nor could give such an account t>f it 
to the Commons as might merit favour : and that 
they now thought a stricter confinement necessary 
than to his own house. *^ Here," says he, ^' Bos- 
cawen played the moralist, and Coningsby the 
Christian, but both very awkwardly." The mes- 
senger, in whose custody he was to be placed, was 
then called, and very decently asked by Coningsby, 
•*^ if his house was secured by bars and bolts?" The 
messenger answered, ** No,'' with astonishment At 
i^vhich Coningsby very angrily said, '^ Sir, you must 
secure this prisoner ; it is for the safety of the na- 
tion : if he escape, you shall answer for it." 
They had already printed their report ; and in diis 
examination were ^ideavounmg to find proofe. 

He continued thus confined for some time ; and 
Mr Walpole (June 10, 1715,) moved for an im- 
peaehmettt against him. What made him so acrimo- 
mous does not appear : he was by nature no diirster 
^ blood. Pri(H: was a week after committed to 
'dose custody, with ordars that ^^ no person should 
^^ be admitted to see him without leave f«om the 
« Speaker." 

When, two years after, an act of grace was passed, 
he was excepted, and oontinned stiU in cxistody, which 
he had made less tedious by writing his Alma. He 
vas, however, soon afte): discharged. 
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He had now his liberty^ but 1^ had nothing else. 
Whatever the profit of his employments might have 
been, he had always spent it ; and at the age <^ fift^ 
three was, with all his abilities, in danger of penury, 
having yet no solid revenue but from the fellowsbit^ 
of his college, which, when in his exaltation he y(9S 
censured for retaining it, he said, he could live vqpan, 
ftt last. 

Being however generally known and esteemed^ be 
was encouraged to add other poems to those which 
he had printed, and to publish them by aubscriptjon* 
The expedient succeeded by the industry of many 
friends, who circulated the proposals, and the care of 
some, who, it is said, withheld the money from him 
lest he should squander it. The price of the volume 
was two guineas ; the whole collection was four ihHush 
sand ; to which Lord Harley, the son of the iEari 
of Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, added 
an equal sum Yor the purchase of Down^^hall, which 
Prior was to enjoy during life, and Harley ^ter hii: 
decease. *• 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have of- 
ten wished, the power of passing the day in contem*- 
plative tranquilUty. But it seems that buly men 
seldom live long in a stata of quiet. It is ndt un- 
likely that his health dedinod. He cc»n{riiains of 
deafness ; *^ for," says he^ *^ I took little care of my 
'^ cars while I was not sure if my head Was tny 
^*own.*' 

Of any oocnrrences ha his leoiaining life I have 
found no account. In a lettei^ to Swift, *' I hAve,^ 
says he, '' treated Lady Harriot at Ci^brid^ (a 
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*^ Fellow of a College treat !) and spoke verses to her 
inagownandcap! What, the plenipotentiary. 
SO far concerned in the damned peace at Utredit ; 
the man that makes up half the volume of terse 
prose, that makes up the report of the committee, 
^^ speaking verses ! Sic est, homo ^um."* 

He died at Wimpole, a seat of the £arl of Qx« 
ford, on the 16th of September, 1721» and was buried 
in Westminster ; where on a monument, for which, 
as the '' last pieoe 4£ human vamty/' he left five huAr 
dred pounds, is engraven this ej^taph : 

Sui Temporis Historliim meditaati,' 

Paulatim obxepeqt Fefaru 

Operi SMUul 4^ Vitie filum abmpit, 

Sept. IS. An. Dooau 1721* MsX. 57. 

rl. ^ £« 

Vir Eximius 

Sdciiisfiuiiid 

Bfigi GuLiBLMo RcgiiueMiiao Maiuus 

In CoDgfessioae Fcsderajkffum « 

Hage sumo I69O celehratSy 

Deinde Magns Britaxmis Legatis 

Turn lis, "• 

Qui anno 1697 Pacem Ryswicki con&cenmt, 

. Tum ii% 
Qui apud Gkdks annis proximis Legationem o\nerunt ; 
Eodem etiam anno l6d7 in Hibernia 

SSCRETARXUS ) 

Necaon in ntroqiie HononUU oonceita 

Earum, 

Qui anno 17OO ordinandis Commerdi negotiis, 

Quique anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebus» 

Prssidebant, 
C0MXI8S10NARIU8 ; 

PoStTBUSO 

Ab Anna 

* Feliciflsimse memoris Regind 
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Ad LuDovicvM XIV. GalHtt Rcgem 

Mittus anno 1711 

De Pace stabilienda, 

(Pace etiamnum durante 

Diuque ut boni Jam omnes sperant duratura) 

Cum summa potestate Legatus ; 

MATTHMUS PRIOR Amiger: 

Qui 

Hos omnes^ quibus cumulatus est, Titulos 

Humanitatis, Ingenii, Eruditionis laude 

Superavit; 

tCtti eiiim naacenti fiieiles arriseranlMiise. 

Hunc Puenun Scluila hie Regia perpolivit , 

Juvenem in Collegio S'ti Johannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis instruxit ; 

Virom denique auxit ; et perfecit 
Multa cam "vins Plnncipibus oonsuetodo; 

}ta natu8> ita institutU8» 

A Vatum Choro avelli numquam potuit, 

Sed solebat saepe rerum Civilium grantatem 

Amoenioram Literarum Studiis caadire ; 

Et com iuane^ adeo PoetioeB genus 

Haud infeliciter tentaret. 

Turn in Fabellis condnne lepideque texendis 

Minis Arti^ 

Neminem habuit parem. 

Haeb liberalis aninii oUectamenta : 

Quam nuUo lUi labore conatiterint. 

Facile ii perspexere^ quibuB usus est Amid ; 

Apud quos Urbanitatem & Leporam plenus 

Cum ad rem^ qutecunque fi>rte inciderat, 

Apte vavi^ copios^ue aUuderet, 

Interea nihil quinfitum, nihil vi e:qice88am 

Videbatur^ 

6ed omnia ultro efRuere^ 

Et quasi jugi e fonte affatim exuberare, 

Ita suos tandem dubios reliquit, 

Essetne in Scriptis^ Poeta El^iahtiqr* 

An in Conyictu^ Comes Jucundior. 
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Of Prior, emiaeirt as he was, both by his 
and station, very few memorials have been left by his 
contemporaries ; the account therefore .must now be 
destitute of his private character and familiar prac- 
tices. He lived at a time when the rage of party 
d^:ected all which it was any man's interest to hide ; 
and, as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that 
kot much was known. He was not afraid of pro- 
voking censure ; for, when he forsook the Whigs^ 
under whose patronage he first entered the wcnrld, he 
became a Tory so ardent and determinate, that he 
did not willingly consort with men of different opi- 
nions* He was one of the sixteen Tories who met 
weekly, and agreed to address each other by the title 
of Brother ; and seems to have adhered, not only by 
eoncurrence of political designs, but by peculiar af- 
fection, to the Earl of Oxford and his family. With 
how much qonfidence he was trusted has been already 
told. 

He was however, in Pope's opinion, fit only to 
make verses, and less qualified for business than Ad-, 
dison himself. This was surely said without consi- 
deration. Addison, exalted to a high place, wiis for- 
ced into degradation by the sense of his own incapa- 
city ; Prior, who was employed by men very capable 
of estimating his valuct having been secretary to one 
embassy, had, when great abilities were again want- 
ed, the same office another time ; and was, after so 
much experience of his knowledge and dexterity, at 
last sent to transact a n^tiation in the highest de- 
gree arduous and' important, for which he was quali- 
fied^ among other requisites, in ibe opinion of Boling;- 
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brokfe* by his influenpe upon the French minister, 
and by skill in qu^tions of commereo above other 
men. 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life» it is 
too lat0 to get much intelligence* One of his an* 
9wers to a boastful Frenchman has been r^ted ^ 
and to an impertinent one he made another eqiudly 
{Sropelt. During his embassy^ he sat at the opera by 
a man, >h0» in his rapture^ accompanied with his^ own 
voice the principal singer. Prior IblL to railing at 
thie petformer with all the terms of reproach that h^ 
could oollect» tiU the Frendiman^ ceasing from Ins 
aoQgy began to expostulate with him for his harsh 
eenoure of a man who was confessedly the ornament 
of the fl^age. ^^ I know all that," says the aUibassa^ 
dWt *^ ta^ais il chante si haut, que je ne sgaurois vous 

« entendre/' 

In k gay French company, where every one sang a 
little song or stanza, of which the burden was, *^ Ban« 
^^ nissons la Melanohalie ^ when it came to his turn 
to si»g, after the, perfortoance of a young lady 
that sat next biuH he produced these exteippovary 
linea: . 

• ' • - 

Mais cette.voix, et ces beaux yeuxj^ 
* tont Cupidoh trop dangereux ; 
* ' ' Et jc sms trLrte qtiaiid jfe ttk/ 
Bataniiiaiift k Melaiidh6M^^ ^ 

. Traditicoi. represents, hini ad tvillis^ to. desoesd 
tcim the dignity of the. p^et »id. statesman. to thi^ 
l^jw delights of mean tomplny. His Chfeb proba^ 
Uy HffU iomdtiittes ideal: but the wonito with whom 
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lie coliabited waa a despicable drab * of the lowest 
species. One of his wenches, perhaps Cfaloe, whUe 
he was absent from his house, stole his plate, and 
ran away ; as was related by a woman who had been 
his servant. Of this propensity to sordid converse I 
have seen an account so seriously ridiculous that it 
seems to deserve insertion, f 

spent the evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, 
«< and Swift, would go and smoke a pipe, and drink 
** a bottle of ale, with a common soldier and his wife, 
^ in Long- Acre, before he went to bed ; not fiom 
^ any remains of the lowhess of his original, as one 
^^ said, but, I suppose, that his faculties, 

<^ — r-.Stmix'd to tlie beight. 
In that celestial colloquy sublime. 
Dazzled and spent^ sunlL down^ and sought repdr." 
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Poor Prior, why was he so strained^ and in such 
niant al repair, after a conversation with men, not, 
in the opinion of the world, much wiser than him- 
aelf? But such are the conceits of speculatists, who 
etraim tlieix Jkeulties to find in a mine what lies upon 
the surface. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judgii^ are 
left us, seem to have been right ; but his life was, it 
seems, irregular, negligent, and sensual 

PRIOR has written with great variety, and his 
variety has made him popular. He has tned^ all 

♦ See Gent: Mag. Vol. LVII. p. lOSp. 
t BichardBoniAna. 
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styles, from the grotesque to the solemn, and has not 
so failed in any as to incur derision or disgrace. , 
* His works may be distinctly considered, as com^ 
prising Tales, Love-verses^ Occasional Poems, Alr 
ma, and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, be^ 
ing written with great familiarity and great spright- 
Mness ; the language is easy, but seldom gross, and 
the numbers smooth, without appearance of care. 
Of these Tales there are only four. ** The Ladle f 
which is introduced by a Preface, neither necessary 
nor pleasing, neither grave nor merry. ** Paulo Pur- 
^ ganti ;" which has likewise a Preface, but of more 
value than the tale. *' Hans Carvel," «not over de- 
cent ; and *^ Protogenes and Apelles,"* an old story, 
mingled, by an affectation not disagreeable, with 
modem images. ** The Young Gentleman in Love"^ 
has hardly a just claim to the title of a Tale. I know 
not whether he be the original author of any tale 
which he has given us. The adventure of Hans 
Carvel, has passed through many successions of mer- 
ry wits ; for it is to be found in Ariosto's Satires, 
mid is perhaps yet older. But the merit of sudi 
stories is the art of telling them. 

In his amorous effusions he is less happy ; for 
they are not dictated by nature or by passion, and 
have neither gallantry nor tenderness. They have 
the coldness of Cowley, without his wit, the dull 
exercises of a skilful versifier, resolved at all adven- 
tures to write something about Cbloe, and trying to 
be amorous by dint of study. His fictions there- ^ 
fore are mythological. Venu8> after the example of 



the Greek Epigram, asks when she visa seen mdked 
and baihing. Then Cupid is mistaien ; then Cupid 
18 disarmed i xtheia he loses his darts to Ganymede ; 
then Jupit^ sends him a summons hy Mercuryji 
Then Chloe goes a^hunting, with an ivory quiper 
grcuaefidat her side; XMana mistakeff her for one of 
her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blunder. All 
this is surely despicable ; and even when he tries t» 
act the lover, wi^out the help of gods or goddesses^- 
his thoughts are unaffecting or remote. He.talka 
not '^ like a man of this world." ^ / . 

The greatest of all his amorous essays is '' Henry 
and £mma ;" a dull and tedious dialc^e, whidbr ex« 
cites neither esteem for the man, nor tenderness, foe 
the woman. The example of Emma, who resolves 
to follow an outlawed murderer wherever foar.and 
guilt shall drive him, deserves no imitation ; and the 
experiment by which Henry tries the lady's mt. 
stancy, is such as must end either in infamy to- her# 
ot in disappointment to himself. 

His occasional Poems necessarily. lost part of their 
value, a& their occasions, being less remefmbered, 
raised less emotion. Some of them, however, are 
preserved by their inherent excellence. The bur* 
lesque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in some 
parts, such airiness and levity as will always pt(^ 
cure it readers, even among those who cannot com- 
pare it with the original. The Epistle to Boileau 
is not so happy. The Poems to the King are now 
perused only by young students, who read m^^y 
that they may learn to write ; and of the Carmet^ 
Seculare, I cannot but suspect tbiM^ I might pi&ise 



or oensine it lay caprice^ without ' daiifer of defect 
tion; fbr'T^ha can be supposed to have UbouY^d 
thnmgh it? Yet the tune hat been t^hen thk ne* 
glected woik was so popular, that it was transltfted 
hita Latin by no common master. 

His Poem on the battle of Ramilliea is neesisasily 
tedious by the fonn of the stansa : an siafonn mm 
af ten lines thirty^five times repeated^ ineonsequeii* 
tial and slightly connected, must weary both tl^ eaB 
and the undeistandii^. His imitation of S^enser^ 
which consists principaliy in / ween and I weei; 
wiliMnit exdusion of later modes of speech, makes 
his poem neither andent nor modern. His mention 
of Mars and BeUona» and his comparison of-MarU 
borongk ts Ae Ei^le that beai^ the thunder of Ju« 
^ter, ace ail puerile and unafiecting : and yet filofi 
desjaeable is the long tale told by Lewis in Ins de» 
apmr of Brute and Troynovante, and the teeth of 
Cadmus, with his similes of the raven and eagle, 
and wolf and Hon. By the hdp of such easy flo» 
tions, and vulgar tofnc^ without acquaintance twth 
Hfe, and without knowledge of art or nature, a poem 
of any length, cold and lifeless like this, may be ea»iy 
written on any sul^ect. 

In his Epilogues to Pka^ra and to Lucius he is 
vcjry happily faeetious ; but in the Prologue before 
tiK queeD> the pedant has foud liis way, with Mi« 
nsrva, Perseus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those of 
tsdiers, sometimes elegant, sometimes triHil^, and 
sometimes dull ; amongtt the best ate the €(mdloh, 
mid the epitaph on t/ojki and Jotm. 
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Biiafteljr any (^ of mir pods hMr writtfeii 00 tinlcli, 
aftd translated 80 little : the veirsioti of Cdllifnaclitift 
» snfiickSiitly lieeiitiouis, thi pdratihrase oil St PauFflr 
Sxhortation to Charity is etnineBtly beautilittl. * 

Alina is writteti in profess^ ikiiation df Itudi- 
bras, and has at least one aeddental tesemblafice : 
Hudibris wants a plan, beeause it is left ii)ft])ietife6t ; 
Alma is impetfeetj because it seemfs ncj?er to have 
had a plan. Prior appear^ not to have pr6posed to 
himadtf anjr drift or design, bnt to have tfrtttea the 
casual dictates of the present moment. 

TVhat Horace said, vrheh ht imltiited DtiaMxiSf 

might be said of Btitler by Pric^ ; his nioioibtes were 

not smooth or neat. Pri<Mr exedkUlMm in versifida* 

tbm ; but he t^as, Mbe Horace, in^tnt^t ^in^; he 

had not Buttef s-exiibetenei& of matter atid variety of 

aiurtratkm. The spangles of wit ^i«h he oouia 

afibrd, he knew how to polish ; but he iVianted the 

bullion of his master, Butler pours ^t a negMge&l 

profusion, oertilin <€ ihe weighty but cardess of the 

^tamp. PriiHT baa comparatively liftib^ but wit& 

that Iktibhe makes a fine show. Afaha has many 

adipir^s, aUld waa the obI^ pi^ce aAong IVior'i 

works of which Pope siud that he shotald wish to btf 

the author. • 

^ Bolomdtt^ is the woxk to wfai^ he enltfusted the 
protettidii of his namei and which h^ IsicpecieA i^Hh 
eeeding ages to rega^ mft vener atioiir. HKs affb^ 
tioa was natural; it had unddi]rt>tedj^ beenf^ Written 
with gr^M/ labom^ j and who is wiffing io tbiijk that 
be has been labouring in vmi ? He Kid infused intd 
it much knowledge and much thonght ;. had ofte;|!t 
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poliflhed'U to ekgaaoe, often 4^iiified it wiAh aplA- 
dour, and sometimes Jii^Iitened it to subfimiiky : be 
p^oeived in it many exoelleneies^ asd did ^ot dis^ 
oover that it waated that iivithout whioh aU others 
are of small avail, the power of engaging attention 
«id allniing ^niosity. 

Tediouaness is the most &tal of all fauiUa ; negli^ 
gmraes or errors are single and local, but tedicAisn^A 
pervades the whole ; other faults are censuiaed atfi 
fiirgotten, but the powar of tediousness pi^i^agates 
itself* He that. i» weary the first hour, is more, weary 
the second ; as bodies foieed into motion^ cont]:ary^to 
their te^deney, pass more and more slowly tbrpugb 
«¥ery Hmecessive interval of spoce. 

Unbilipily this pernioioMa faiJuie is that which 9m 
iioiftpr is Jeast able to discover. We are seldcna tire- 
aome to ouriselves ; and the aot of c(nnpo6iU<m; fiUs^ 
and delights the mind w jith change of langu^e and: 
fluecession (^images; every couplet when .{P'odnced 
is neWf and novelty is the great source of jfifi9suaci^^ 
Fediapano man ever thought a line supeai^uous whea 
be fiirst wi'ote it, or contracted his work till his^ebul* 
Utiiona of inv^tion had subsided^ And even if he 
should controul his desire <^ immediate renown, and 
. keep his w:ork nine years unpublished, he will be still 
the aujthor, and still in da9ger of driving himself: 
and if he consults his friends, he will prphably. find 
men who have more kindness than judgnient, or more 
fear to offend than desire to instruct 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from 
the uniformity of the subject, for it is sufficiently 
diversified^ but irom the qontinued tenor (j£ the nar« 
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ratioir; in whirii Solommi jelatet tiie racaeirive vu 
eissitudes of his o^tn mind* i|ittHnit th^ interventkm 
of any other speaker, or the mention of any other 
agent, unless it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn 
what he thought, and to be told that he thought 
vnrong. The. event of every experiment .is foreseai^ 
wmA there&re the prdoess is not much fegaxded. 

Yet the work is far from desttvihg to be neglected^ 
He that shall peru^ it will be able to mark many 
passages^ to which he may reenr for instruotkm or 
del^t ; . many from whidi the poet may learn to 
writer and the philosopher to reason. 

If Prior's poetry be genarftlly considered^ hisf poise 
will be that of correctness and industry, rather thtt 
of compass of comprefaensionj or activity of fancy. 
He n^er made any effort of invention : his grealm 
pi^eccs ar6 only tissues of cdmmon thoughts ; and in 
^smaUery which <k)nsist of light imi^es or sii^e cm*:- 
m^f are not always his own. I have traced hxili 
among the French epigrammatists, and have been 
informed that he poached for prey amottg obscule 
autibors« The '* Thief and Cordelier" is, I suppose, 
generally considered as an original production ; mih 
how much Justice this epigram may tell, which was 
written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now little known 
or r^, though once the friend of Luther aiid Me« 

lanctSioA : 

" * " ' • -J . . ■ . . 

De Sacer^ote Fureift consolante^ 

Qui4am sacrificug furem comitatus f uatent 

Hue ubi dat sontes camificina neci^ 
Ne sis moesiui^ ait ; summi conviva Tonantii^ 
' " Jam cum coeflitibus (si c^odo credis) etis. ' • 
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Ute gemnnB, A verA miki wlatia pmbes^ 
Hospes apud superos sib meus oro^ refeirt. 

Sacrificus contra ; milii non eonvivia fas est 
Ducere^ jejunas hac edo luce nihiL 

l^hat lie has valunble ht owes to his difigence 
and his judgment. His diligeaoe has justly phieed 
him amongst the most coneet of the £iig£ish poets ; 
and' he was one of the first that resolutely endea- 
voured at oorreetness. He nevei* sacriiiees aeouracy 
to haste,^ nor indulges himself in contemptuous ne- 
gKgenee, or impatient idleness: he has no careless 
lines, or entangled sentistents ; his words are nioely 
selected, and his thoughts fully expanded. If this 
part of his character sufB^s an abatement, it must be 
from the cKspf oportion of his rhymes^ which have 
JM% always sufficient consonaiice^ and from the ad- 
mission of broken lines into his ^* SokmiOD ;" but p^- 
haps be thought^ lik« Cowley, that hemisticfas ought 
t» be admitted into heme poetry. , . 

He had apparently such rectitude of )udgia(ent 
as seeured him from every thing that approached to 
jlhe ridiculous or absusd : but as laws operate m divil 
agency net to the excitement of virtue, but the r^ 
piession of wickedness ; so judgment in the op^a- 
tions of intellect can hinder faults, but not produce 
excellence. Prior is never low, nor very often suUime. . 
It is said by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces 
himself sometimes into grandeur by violence of effort, 
as the lion kindles his fury by the lashes of his own 
tail. Whatever IMor obtains above mediocrity seems 
the effort of struggle and of toil. He has many vi- 
gorous but few happy lines y he has every thing by 



purchase, and nothing by gift ; he had no nighdy 
visitatixms of the Muse, no infusions (£ sentiment or 
felicities of funey. 

His diction, however, is more his own thw of any 

among the successors of Dryden; he borrows no 

lucky turns, or commodious modes of language, from 

liisT predecessors. His phrases are original, but tliey 

are sometimes harsh ; as he inherited no elegancies, 

none has he bequeathed. His expression has every 

mark of laborious study ; the line seldom seems to 

have been fimned at once; the words did not come 

till they were called, and were then put by constraint 

into their places, where they do their duty, but do it 

sullenly. In his greater (^Dmpodtions there may be 

found more rigid stateliness than graceful dignity. 

Of Versification he was not negligent : what he re- 
ceived from Dryden he did n<^ lose ; ne&thar ioA he 
increase the difficulty of writing by unneeessary se- 
verity, but uses Triplets and Alexandrines without 
scruple. In his Preface to ^' Sdomon** he proposes some 
improvements, by extending the sense from one coap- 
let to another, with variety of pauses. This he has 
attempted, but without success ; his interrupted lines 
are unpleasing, and his s0nse as less distinct is less 
striking. 

He has altered the stanza of Spenser, as a house 
is altered by building another in its place of a dif- 
ferent iixm. With how little resemblance he has 
formed his new stanza to that of his msHiter, these 
specimens will sh^w* 
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SPENSER. 

She flying &it ftom Heaven's liated &ee. 
And from the world that bar discover-d wid^^ 
P]fid to the wasteful wildismess apaoef 
From fiving eyes her open shame to hide^ 
And lurk'd in rocks and caves long unespy'd. 
But that fair crew of knights^ and Una &ir. 
Did in that castle afterwards abide^ 
. To rest themselves^ and Weary powers repair, 
(^Vhere stare they found of fdl, that dainty was and rare^ 

PRIOR. 

To the close rock the frighted raven flies. 

Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air : 

The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies^ 

When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 

lU-starr'd did we our forts and lines forsake. 

To dare our British £bes to open fight : 

Our conquest we by stratagem should make : 

Our triumph had been founded in our flight* 

'T^ ours, by craft and by si^rprise to gain : 

Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new structure of his lines he ,has avoided 
difficulties ; nor am I sure that he has ^ost any of 
the power of pleasing; hut he no longer imitates 
Spenser. 

Some of his poems are written without regularity 
of measure ; for, when he commenced poet, he had 
not recovered from our Pindaric infatuation ; hut he 
prohahly lived to he convinced* that the essence of 
verse is order and consonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may at- 
tain ; they seldom offend the ear» and seldom sooth 
it ; they commonly want airiness, lightnesis, and f^- 
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eility ; what is smooth, is not soft* His verses aL 
ways roll, but they sddom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior mayex- 
emplify a sentence which he doubtkss understood 
well, when he read Horace at his unde's; **'the ves* 
^' sel long retains the scent which it first receives.'* 
In his private relaxation he revived the tavern, and 
in his amorous pedantry he ezhifatted the coIkge« 
But on higher occasions and nobler 8ttl]r)ects, when 
habit was overpowered by the necessity of reflection^ 
he wanted not wisdom as a statesman, or elegance as 
a poet. 
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WiLLTAM CoNGREVE descended from a family in 
Staffordshire, of so great antiquity that it claims a 
place among the few that extend their line beyond 
the Norman G)n quest ; and was the son of Wil- 
liam Congreve, second son of Richard Congreve, of 
Congreve and Stratton. He visited, once at least, 
the residence of his ancestors ; and, I believe, more 
places than one are still shewn, in groves and gar- 
dens, where he is related to have written his " Old 
Bachelor.'* 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are cer- 
tainly known ; if the inscription upon his monument 
be true, he was bom in 1^672. For the place ; it 
was said by himself, that he owed his nativity to 
England, and by every body else that he was born in 
Ireland. Sotithem mentioned him with sharp cen- 
sure, as a man that meanly disowned his native 
country. The biographers assign his nativity to 
Bardsa, near Leeds in Yorkshire, from the account 
given by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob. ^ 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told th« 



tmtli about bi^ own birtb» i$» in appearance, to be 
yery d^ient in i^ndour; yet nobody can live long 
without knowing tbat falseboods of convenience or 
Tanityt falseboods from wbich no evil immediately 
visible endues, except tbe general degradation of hu- 
man testimony, are very ligbtly uttered, and once ut- 
tered are sullenly supported. Boileau, who desired 
to be thought a rigorous and steady moralist, having 
tcdd a petty lie to Lewis XIV. continued it after- 
wards by false dates ; thinking himself obliged in 
Aonour, says his admirer, to maintain what, when he 
said it, was so well received. 

Wherever Congreve was bom, he was educated 
first at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his fi^ 
ther having some military employment that stationed 
him in Ireland : but, after having passed through the 
usual preparatory studies, as may be reasonably sup« 
posed, with great celerity and success, his father 
thought it prqier to assign him a profession, by which 
'something might be gotten : and about the time of 
the Revolution sent him, at the age of sixteen, to 
Study law in the Middle Temple, where he lived for 
several years, but with very little attention to sta- 
tutes or reports. 

His disposition to become an author appeared very 
early, as he very early felt that force of imagination^ 
and possessed that copiousness of sentiment, by which 
intellectual pleasure can be given. His first per-* 
fbrms^ce was a novel, called ^' Incognita, or Love 
and Duty reconciled i^ it is praised by the biograr 
phers, who quote some part of the Preface, that is 
indeed, for such a time of Hfe, uncommonly judicious* 
I would rather praise it than read it 
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His fil^t dramatic Ubaur was *^ The Old Bache- 
lor ;" of which he flay6, int his-deC^noe against ColU^^ 
"^^ that comedy was wriAteiii as several' know, some 
*^ years before it was acted. When I* wrote iti I had 

little thoughts ai the stage ; but did it^ to amuse 

myself in a «low recovery from a it <^ sickness*. 
" Afterwards, through my ind^etioB, it wa« i«en, 
*^ and in some little time more it was acted ; and If. 
*' through the remainder of my indiscretion, suffered 
*' myself to be drawn into the prosecution oi a diffi^ 
^^ cult and thankless study, and to be involved in a 
*' perpetual war with knaves and fools." 

There seems to be a strange affectation in. authors ; 
of appearing to have done every thing by^ chance. 
'^.The Old Bachelor" vfM written for amusemcaitf Iq 
the languor of convalescence. Yet it is apparently , 
eomposed with great elaborateness of diategue, and 
incessant ambition of wit. The age of the writa? 
ecmsidered, it is indeed a v^ wonderful performaaee ; 
for, whenever written, it was acted (1693) when ha 
was not more than twenty-one years did ; and ' was 
then recommended by Mr Dryden, Mr Southern^ 
and Mr Maynwaring. Dryden said, that he never> 
had seen such a first play ; but they found it defi*? 
cient in some things requisite to llie success of its 
exhibition, and by their gseater experience fitted, it 
for the stage. Southern used to relate of one comedy, 
probably of this, that, wjben Congreve read it to the 
players, he pronounced it so wretdliedly, that th^ had* 
almost rejected it ; but they were afterwards so well 
persuaded of its excellence, that, -for half a year her 
fqre it was acted, the manager allowed its autl^r the) 
privilege of the house. 
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Few plays have ever been so beneficial to the 
writer ; for it procured him the patronage of Halifax^ 
who immediately made him one oi the commissioners 
for licensing coaches, and soon after gave him a place 
in the pipe-office, and another in the customs of six 
hundred pounds a year. Congreve's conversation must 
surely have been at least equally pleasing with his 
vmtings. 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requires 
some consideration. As the lighter species of dra- 
matic poetry professes the imitation of common life, 
of real manners, and daily incidents, it apparently 
presupposes a familiar knowledge of many character&f» 
and exact observation of the passing world ; the diffi- 
culty <3ierefore, is to conceive tiow this knowledge caa 
be obtaiiled by a boy. 

' But if *^ The Old Bachelor^ be more nearly exa- 
mined, it will be found to be one of those comediei 
whidi may be made by a mind vigorous and acute, 
and furnished with comic characters by the perusd 
of other poets, without much actual commerce with 
numkind. l%e dialogue is one constant reciprocation 
of conceits, or dash of wit, in which nothing flows 
necessarily from the occasion, or is dictated by nature. 
The characters both of men and women are either 
fictitious and artificial, as those of Heartwell and the 
ladies ; or easy and common, as Wittd a tame idiot, 
Biuffz, swaggering coward, and Fondiewife a jealous 
Puritan ; and the catastrophe arises from a mistake 
not very probably produced, by marrying a woman m 
a mask. 

Tet this g»y comedy, when all these deductioni 
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are made, will still remain the work of very powerful 
and fertile faculties ; the dialogue is quiek and spaik- 
ling, the incidents such as mze the attention, and 
the wit so e^Luherant that it ** o^er-informs its tene- 
**ment" 

Next year he gave another spedimeh ^ his abili- 
ties in ** The Double Dealer," which was not re- 
ceived with equal kindness. He writes to his patron 
the Lford Halifax a dedicationr'in which he endea- 
yours to reconcile the reader to that which found few 
friends among the audience. These apologies are 
always useless : ** de gustibus non est disputoiiduin f 
men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleased, 
against their will. But, though taste is obstinate, ^ 
is very variable ; and tkne dften prevails when argu- 
ments have failed. 

Queen Mtay conferred upon both those plays the 
honour of her presence ; and when sli^ died, soon af- 
ter, Congreve testified his gratitude by a despicable 
efltoion of elegiac pastoral ; a composition in whidi 
all is unnatural, and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolific pen produced 
" Love for Love ;" a comedy of nearer al&anee to life, 
and ejthibitjng more real mann^*s than either of the 
f^nrmen The character 'of FSMredght was then com- 
mon. Dryden calculated nativities ; both OomweU 
and King William had their lucky days ; and ShaHtes- 
bury himself though he had no religion, was said to 
regard pre^ctions. The SaUor is not accounted very 
natural^ but he is very pleasant. 

With this jday was opened the New Theatre, un- 
iler the direction of Betterton the tragedian ; where 
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be exhibited two years afterwards (16S7) '^ The 
Mourning Bride/' a tragedy, so written as to shew 
him sufficiently quaMed £or either kind of dramatic 
pdetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards revised 
it, he reduced the versification to greater regularity, 
there is nii»re bustle than sentiment ; the plot is busy 
and intricate, and the events take hold on the atten- 
tion ; but, except a^T^ry few passages, we are rather 
amused with noise, and perplexed with stratagem, 
tiian entertained with any true ddineation of natural 
dbaracters. This, however, was received with more 
benevolence than any other of his works, and still con- 
tinues to be acted and applauded. 

But whatever objections may be made, either to 
his comic or tragic excellence, they are lost at once 
ill the blaze of admiration, when it is remembered 
that he had produced these four plays before he had 
passed his twenty-fifth year, hei^e other men, even 
such as are some time to shine in eminence, have 
passed their probation of literature, or presumed ta 
hope for any other notice than such as is bestowed oa 
diligence and enquiry. Among all the efforts of 
early genius which literary history records, I doubt 
whether any can be produced that more surpasses 
the common limits of nature than the pla3rs of Qm- 
greve. 

About tHs (iffie began the long-c(mtinued contro- 
v^sy betwe^i Collier and the poets. In tiie reign 
of Chaarles the f^it»t the Puritans had raised a violent 
cUmour against the draifiia, which they considered as 
an entertainment not lawful to Christians, an opinion 
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lield by them in ti>maum witbibfe ehimdb of Rotne^ 
znA Prynne published ^^^ Histrio-mtotit,'' ^ huge 
volume^ in which sti^^plays were censured. The 
outrages and crimes of the Puritans brought afteiv 
wards their whole system of doctrinevinto disrepute, 
tod from the Restoration the poets and play^s were 
left at quiet ; for to have molested them would have 
had the appear^ce of tendency to purftaaieal ms^ 
lignity. 

This dange^rjf however^ was worn away by time ; 
tkad Collier, a iQierce and implacable Non-juror, kneW 
that an attack upon the theatre would never mak^ 
him sus^eted for a Puritan ; he therefore (1698) 
published '^ A short View of the ImmoraUty and 
Prc^anetiess of ^e English Stage,*" I^ believe with no 
other motive than religiot]^ zeal and honest iadlgnar 
tion* He was formed f<»r a contnivertist ) w)th S|iffi^ 
eient learning ; with dictiQU vehement and pbipted^ 
though often vulgaif ^d ineorrecft ; with uMcdrnpeH- 
able p^tinadty ; with wit in the highest degree keen 
and sarcastic ; and with all those powi^ ^scaltdd and 
invigorated by just confidence in his eause. ^ • 

Thus qualified, and thiis incited, he walked out to 
Ibatlle, and assailed at onoe most of the living writers, 
from Dry^dai to D'Urfey. His onset was violent^ ; 
those passages, which while they stood single bad 
passed with little notice, when they were acoumulateld 
and exposed tqgetha*, edited horrcHT ; the wise and 
the pious caught tiie alarm ; and the nation wondar^ 
ed why it had so long 8u£Pered irreligidn and- licen- 
tiousness to be openly taught sA the pi^c charge. 

Nothing now r^nained for the poets but to resist 



jw fly^ Dryden^t dmsdenoey ob his pradfence, angry 
a^ he was» unthhdd him from the conflict : Congreve 
and Vaufarugh attempted i^nswdrs. Congreve* a very 
young man^ elated with success, and impatient of cen- 
sure^ assumed an air of confidence and security. His 
chief artifice of controversy is to retort upon his ad- 
y^flary his own words : he is very angry, and, hoping 
to conqucsr Collier with his own weapons, allows him- 
self in the use of every term of contumely and c^Hir 
tempt; but he has the )3word without the ann of 
Soanderheg ; he has his antagonist's coarsenessi but 
not his strength. Collier replied ; for contest waa 
hi$^ delight : be was not Uf be frighted from his pur<^ 
ipMe or his pr^. 

Ths caus^ of Congreve wan not tenable ;. whatever 
glosses he might use for the defemise or palliatiion of 
ai^^e passages, the general tenor and tendeney <tf 
.his plays must always be condemned. It is ackaow^ 
lodgped, with universal eonvietion^ that the perusal <^ 
.his works will make no man better ; and that their 
ultimate effect is to represent pleasure in allianoe 
with vice, and to^ relax tbofiie obligations by which 
life ought to be. r^ulated. 

The stage found other advocates, and the dispute 
was protracted through ten years ; but at last Comedy 
grew uftojce modest : and Collier lived to see th^ re- 
iVAid of his labour in the reformatioB of the theatre^ 

Of the powers by whiyb Uus important victory 
was achieved^ a quotation fricmi '^ Love for Lovos" and 
the remark jupon it, may afford a specimen : 

Sir Samps. '' Sampson's a very good name ; for 
'' your Sampsons were strong dogs from the begin- 
•> nmg." 
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Angel '* Have a care-*— If you remember, thef 
^ strongest Sampson of your name pulled an old 
** home over his head at last.** 

*' Here you have the Sacted History btltlesqued ; 
** and Sampson once more brought into ibe house of 
^ Dagon, to make sport for the Philistines !'* 
. C<mgreve*s last play was " The Way of the World ;" 
which, though as he hints in his dedication it was 
written with great labour and much thought, was 
received with so little favour, that, being in a high 
degree offended and disguisfted, he resolved to com* 
mil his quiet and his fame no more to the diprices 
of an audience. 

From this time his life ceased to the pubfie ; he 
lived for himself and fdr his fiiends ; and among his 
friends was able to name evety man of his time whom 
wit and elegance had raised to reputation. It may 
be therefore reasonably supposed that his manners 
were polite, and his conversation pleasing. 

He seems not to have taken much pleasure in 
writing, as he contributed nothing to the ^ Spectator,'^ 
and only one paper to the ** Tatler,'* thodgh publish- 
ed by men with whom he might be supposed willing 
to associate ; and though he lived many years after 
the publication of his Miscellaneous Poeflbs, yet he 
added nothing to them, but lived on in lit^ary in- 
dolence ; engaged in no controversy, contending with 
no rival, neither soliciting flattery by public com- 
mendations, nor provoking, enmity by malignant cri- 
ticism, but passing his time among the great ^ and 
splendid, in the placid enjoyment of baa hme and 
fortune. 



M$i4ng owtfi Ms'f&rfiUWfi to^HaEftx, be contitoiied 
alway« of his fiifirdti'* ptatiy. But, ds it seemsr, with- 
out violmee 61^ s^tlMMy ; m4 his finhnMs w^fcs na- 
tnradly estMtiiedi as hii abiMes were reveifetieed. 
Hid seonntjl^ therefere waff never violated ; amd when» 
upon the axtfttrioft of the Whigs, some intercession 
was used lest d^ongreve should be displaced, thd 
Saor} of Ostfbrd madls this answer : 

''^ Nan obtma adeo geslamuB pectora Pceid, 

'^ Nee tam avezsoB equos Tyrift sol jungit ab urfae*" 

He that was thus hotioured' by the adverse party 
m^bt naturally expect to be advanced when his 
Inenda' ^eCtbmed to p^er ^ and he was* accordingly 
maide secretary tot the island of Jamaica ; a place, I 
nappim, Wititout trustf dr care, but which^ with hiii 
past in 1^ customs, is said to have afforded hittt 
twelve htthdred pcmnds a yeaV. 

His honours weite yet far greater than his profits. 
£very writer mentioned him with respect; and, 
among other testimonies to his merit, Steele made« 
him the patron of his Miscellany, and Pope inscribed 
to him his translation of the Siad. 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude ; for» 
having long conversed familiarly with the great, he 
wished to be considered rather as a man of fashion 
than of wit ; and, when he received a visit from 
Voltaire, disgusted him by the despicable foppery of 
desifing to be considered not as an author but a gentle- 
man ; to which the Frenchman replied, '' that if he 
** had been only a gentleman, he should not have 
<< come to visit him." 
voh.±. - o 
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In bis retirement he may be supposed to have 
applied himself to books ; for he discovers more lite- 
rature than the poets have {!om«H>n]y attaiiied. But 
his studies were in his Irtter days obstructtiid bf ei^ 
taracts in his eyes, whieh at last tmniiiated' in hiisiih 
ness. This melancholy statd vms aggravated by the 
gout, for which he sought relirf by a joluMy to 
Bath : but, being overturned in his chftflot, e$m^ 
plained from that time of a pain in his side, and diei}» 
at his house in Surrey-street in the Strand; Jim. 29» 
1728-9. 'Having lain in state in the JenisaleHi^ 
ohamber,liewas buried' in Westminster-abbey^ wllefe 
a monument is erected to his memory by Henrietta 
Duchess of Marlborough, to whom^ for reaso|ks either 
not known or not mentioned, he bequeathed a legacy 
of about ten thousand pounds ; the accumulaticm 4f 
attentive parsimony, which, though to her sapeifluota 
and useless, might have given great assistance t^'tte 
ancient family from which he descended, at thitt 
time by the imprudence of his relati<m redfioed M 
difficulties and distress. 
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I .CONGREYS hfta merit of the highest kin4 ; he 
19 ai^rorigiofal writer^ who horrpwed neither the mp- 
di^l$ lOiFhia plot iior the nj^anner of his dialogue. Of 
his plays I cannot speak distinctly ; for, since I in* 
speeted them many years have passed ; hut what re- 
joains upon my memory is, that his characters are 
commonly fictitious and artificial, with very little of 
nature, and not much of life. He formed a peculiar 
ide& of comic excellence, which he supposed to cou- 
8ut in gay remarks and unexpected answers; but 
that which he ebdeavoured, he seldom failed of per- 
forming. His i^cenes exhibit not much of humour, 
imagery, or passion : his personages are a kind of in- 
tellectual gladiators ; every g^ntence is to ward or 
strikfe; the contest of smartness is never intermit* 
ted ; his wit is a meteor playing to and fro with al- 
ternate ciinruscatidns. His comedies have therefore, 
ih.4s»ome degree, the operation of tragedies; they 
surprise rather than divert, and raise admiration 
oftener thfUi merriment. But they are the workif 
of a mind replete with images, and quick in com- 
innatiouk 

Of his miscdU^neous poetry t cannot say any thing 
very favourable^ The powers of Congreve seem to 
desert him when he leates the stage/ as Antaeus 
was no longer strong than when he could touch the 
^Oirnd^ It cannot be observed without wonder, that 
a mind so vigorous and fertile in dramatic composi-. 
tions should on any other occasion; discover nothing, 
\i\kt impotence and poverty. He has in these little, 
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pieces neither elevation of faney^ nelection ef lan- 
guage, nor skill in versification: yet» if I wese re- 
mixed to sdeet &otti tfiie whole nass of Engl^h 
poetry the most poetieal paragrAphi I Imow not wliat 
i cDtdd prefer to^ an exdunatiM in/* Tkei'Moumteg 
•* Bride r 

ALMfiRIA. 

It was a hncfi noise; far all is hush'Sw * 
- It bore the acoeat of a human voice* 

ALMEBIA. 

It was thy fearjr or else some txamdent wind 
Whistling thro' hollows of this vaulted isle t 
Well listen^— 

UONORA. 

Hutt 

Ko!, aU is hush'a and stall as aeaOL—Tis dreaddil f 
How zeverend is the fiice of this tall pile^ 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marUe headi^. 
To bear aloft its axch'd and pondexmis roo^ ^ 

^ Ity its own weight made sted&st and imnwvMb^^ . 
hoddng tranguillity I It strikes an «we 
And tenor on my aehing sight ; the^tombs 
And monumental cave^ of death look eoldy 
And shqot a chilness to my trembling heart 
Giv6 me ihy han^, and let me hear d&y voice ; 
Na/j quidify speak tone^ asul let nte hear 
Thy vdce-^my own affiaghts me with its echoes. • 



ISlb who reads these linea enjoys^ ftr a momeiit tilie 
|Kmers of a poet; he fbels what he r^tacnibtfs to* 
have felt before; bnt he feels fli Mth great inti^ease 
of sensibility; he recognises a £uni]iar imi^} hii# 



taeets it agaSn amplified and sxpBOiSed, tembdlkhed 
fi^th beauty, and eidai^ed with majesty. 

Yet eould the author, who appears here to hare 
enjoyed the confidence of Natur^ lament the death 
4»f 'Queen ISkry in iines fi^ 

The rockf are ^oieft, and new-descending rillf 
Furrow the hrowi of alLth' impending hUk. 
The water*go& to floods their rivuleti tuia* 
And eaiCb, wiA stMAnuoff eres. sumilies fail waatinir nnk 
The Fauns fiirsake the woods, the Nymphs the ffxn^e, 
And round the phnu in sad disfcractimii x«yv8; 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear, 
Ajid leave on thorns llieir locks of golden hair. 
With their diarp nails, tbemselves die Satyrs woan^, 
^ad tug their shaggy beards, and Ute with gridfth^ ground. 
Lo Pan himself, beneath a bksted oak. 
Dejected lies, his pipe in pieees broke. 
See Pales weepixig too, in wild despair. 
And to the percing winds her bosom bare. 
And see yon &ding myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Lov)s, all bath'd in flowing tears; 
See how she wrings her hands, and beats her breast 
And tears her useless girdle &om her waist ! 
Hear the sad murmurs of her sighing doves ! 
For grief they sigh, fivgetful of their loves. 



And, many years after, he gave no proof that time 
had improved his wiscbm or his wit ; for, on the death 
of the Marquis of Bknd&rd, this was his song; 



And now the wiads, which had so lemg been still, 
B^an the swelling air with ngfas to fill ; 
The water-nymphs, who motionless remained, 
lilfiateages dCice, while she conq^n'd, 
N9W ioos'd their streams ; as when descending rams 
Boll the steep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 
The prone creation who so long had gaz'd, 
Cfaanh'd with her cries, sad at her griefi avias'd. 
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B«gan to lotx and howl with Iiomd yell^ 
Dismal to kear and terrible to tell ! . ' 
Nothing but groans v^di sighs wer^ hisard araai^d| 
And Echo multiplied each mournful sound* 

In both these funer^ poems, when he hw y^l^ oul; 
many syllables of senseless dciour^ he dismisseft hin 
reader with senseless consol^ion ; ^om tJie grave 00 
Fastora rises a light that forms a star ; and where 
Amaryllis wept for Amyntas,' from every tear fimung 
lip a violet. 

But William is his hero, and of William he will 
sing: 

The hovering winds on downy wings shall wait around. 

And catch, and wafl to' foreign lands, the flying sound* 

i ' 

Xt cannot hut he proper to shew what they shall have 
to cat(;h and carry : 

'Twas now, when flowery lawns the prospect made. 
And flowing brooks beneath a, forest shade, 
A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd, ' * 
Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bulls prepared 
Their armed heads for fight, by fate of way to prove 
The victor worthy of the fair one'? love ; 
Unthought presage of what met next my view ; 
' For soon the sh^dy scene withdrew. . »^ * 

And now, for woods, and fields, and. springing flowers. 
Behold a town arise, bulwarked with walls and loi^y tov^ers ; 
Two rival armies all the plain o'erspread. 
Each in battalia ra^'d, and shining ^ms array 'd; 
With eager eyes beholding both from far- 
Namur, the prize ai^d mistresis of the war- 

The " Birth of the Muse" is a miserable fiction. 
One good line it has, which was borrowed from Dry- 
den, The concluding verses are these : 

This said, no more remain'd. Th' ethereal host 
Again impatient crowd the crystal opastj. 
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• Hxko^rbgffs'd 1^ the n^^i^ed mass of seas and lands ; . ' 
And^ having heav'd' aloft' the ponderous sphere^ 
He la)ihch'd the wqrld to float in ambient air, 

OF^kiB^in^ftilar po^ms, that toMra Arabella Hunt 
tor^bB'thabest: Ms ode &r St Cecilia's Day, 
however, haasonie lines which Pope had is his mind 
wlsen fae*wxote ids oi?a« . > - 

. HiB imitations of Horace are.feehly pteaphrasticaL 
and the additions which he makes are of little value. 
He sometimes retains what were more p>x>perly ondt- 
ted, as when he talks of vervain and gums to pro* 
pitiate \^emi8. 

Of Us translationst the satire of Juvenal was wrii> 
ten very early, and may therefore be forgiven, though 
it have hot the massiness and vigour of the original. 
In aU his versions, strei^h and sprightliness aie 
wanting ; his H]rmn to Venus, from Homer, is per- 
haps the best. His lines are weakened with exple- 
tives, and his rhjrmes are frequently imperfect. 
, His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of cri^ 
ticism ; sometimes the thoughts are false, and some^ 
times common. In his verses on Lady Gethin, the 
latter part is in imitation of Dryden's ode on Mrs 
Killigrew ; and Doris, that has been so lavishly flat^ 
tered by Steele, has indeed some lively stanzas, but 
the expression might be mended; and the most 
striking part ^f th^ character had been already shewn 
.4n. " Love for Love,'^ His '^ Art of Pleasing" is 
iifuiid^ on a vulgar, but perhaps impracticable prin- 
ciple, and the staleness of the sense is not concealed 
by any nqvelty of illustration or elegance <^ diction. 
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Thi8 tisrae of poetry, from which he ieMMtohave 
hoped a lasting name, is totally neglected, and knowa 
only as it appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, hia 
playa are likefy to he read ; hut, except wfasBt xdates 
to the stage, I know pot that he has ey^at written a 
stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is quoted. The 
general character of his Miscdlanies is, that thejr 
shew little wit and little virtue. 

Yet to him it must he confessed, diat we are in^ 
dehted for t^e correction of a national error, and foir 
the cure of mr Pindaric Qiaduess. He first teugbt 
the English writers that Pindar's odes were regular; 
and though certainly he had not the file nquiiite 
for the higher sped^a of ^c poetry, he has .slmm 
us, that enthusiasm has it rules, and that ia mew 
confusion th^e is neither grace hob greatnov. 
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Siii BiCHABD Blackmose iff One i>f those men 
whose m^ithigs hare attracted much notice, but of 
wfaoae iife and manners very little baa been eotpmu- 
nioated, and whose lot it has been to be much oftener 
meBti<med by enemies than by frietids. 

He was 'Ae son of Robert Blacimore of Corsham 
in Wiltshire, styled by Wood Gendeman, and sup* 
posed to have been an attorney. Having been for 
lome time educated in a country school, he was sent 
ttt thirteai to Westminster, and in 1668 was entered 
at £dmund<^Hall in Oxford, where he took Ae de» 
gree of M. A. June 8, 1676, and resided thirteen 
yean ; a much longer time than it is usual to spend 
at the univendty ; and which he seems to have passed 
intb very little attention to the business of the place; 
for, in his poems, the ancient names of nations or 
plaees, wU^ he dBtea intraduces, aire pronounced by 
nhamoe. He afterwards travelled : at Padua he was 
made Doctor of Physic ; and, after having wander- 
ed about a year and a half on the Continent^ returned 
home* 
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In some part of his life, it is not known wl»n, his 
indigence compelled him to teach a sdiool, a humiliar 
tion with which^ though it certainly lasted but a little 
while, his enemies did not forget to reproach him, 
when he became conspicuous enough to excite maleyo- 
lence ; and let it be remopibered for luy honour, that, 
to have been once a schoolmaster is the only reproach 
whUi^ all the perspicacity of malice, animated by wit, 
has ever fixed upon bis private life. 

When he first engaged in the study of *physic, he 
inquired, as he says, of Dr Sydenham, what authors 
he should read» and was directed by Sydenham to 
Don Quixote ; " which," said be^ ," is a irerygood 
'i:.foook); I read it itiil" The pecverseaiessdrinan* 
kind makes it. often misdiievous iinmes^ ofeniiiKsMe 
to give way to.merrim^t.; the idle and r the dDiterate 
will long shelter thanselves under tbia foolish ^apoph- 
lliegm. i . 

- Whether he rested satisfied with this direotioiq, or 
sought for bett^, he commenced physidaoy and. oh* 
tained high eminence and extensive pcacdoe. He 
beeame Fellow . of the College of. Physicians,, i^til 
1% 1667> beii^ one of tha thirty wliich, by the ncf 
ohaiter of King James» were added. to the former 
iFellows. .His residence was in Cheapside^^and.faii 
fm:id$, tif^e chiefly in the city. In the. earfy.part 
tif Bladwore's time, a citi;sen wiss a term of repv6a(^ ; 
and his place of abode was another topic, to vtimk 
hia adversaries had recouise, . in the penury q£ bwi- 
dal» 

^lackmore, th^refc^e, was made a poet not by ne# 

♦ At Sadlers' HalL 
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eessity but ixiclmatioii, and yinote hot t6t a lirelihood 
but fdr fame; or, if he may tell bis oim motives, for 
a nobler puipose, to engage poetry in the caut»e of 
virtue. 

I belief^ it is peculiar to him, tiiat his first publie 
work was an herdc poem. He was not known as a 
maker of verses till he published (in 1695) ** Prince 
Arthur/* in ten books^ written, as he relates, * by such 
'^ catches and starts, and in such occasional uncertain 
^* hours as*)iis profession afforded^ and for the greatest 
♦^ part in eofiee-bouses, or in passing np and down 
^* the streets.*' Fbr the latter ptot of this apology he 
Vras accused df writing *^ to the rumbling of his eha- 
.^* tiot-wheels*** He had read, he says, " but little 
poetry throughout his whole life; and fmrfifteest 
years before had not written an hundred verses, 
^ 6Keept on^ eopy of Latin verses in praise of a fiiend'a 
^^book."* 

He Hiinks, and with some reasod, Aat from such 

at* performance perfection cannot be expected ; but be 

^nds iacnother reason for the severity of his censurars, 

^-wbi^h he expresses in language such as Cheapside 

eamly furnished. ^ I am not free of the Poets Com- 

'^'^pany, having never kissed the governor's hands: 

'^^ mine is therefore not so much as a permissioih>poem, 

^* but a downright interloper. Those gentlemen who 

• <( carry on their poetical trade in a joint-stock, would 

*'** certainly do what they could to sink and ruin an 

^* unlicensed adventurer, notwithstanding I disturbed 

* The book he alludes to was Nova Hypptlieseos ad explicanda 
febriuxn intennittentium symptomata, &c, Authore Gulielmo 






^' none <^ their fectoies, nbt Imported bsif goti^ tbey 
<' iiave ever dealt in." He had lived in the^ dty iSSi 
he had leflimed its note. 

That '^Prinee Artfauif' found many readers is cer-» 
taaa ; for in two years it had three editions ; a very 
unoommon ipstance of favourable recejitiw, at a time 
when literary curiosity vm yet confined to particulaT 
dasses of the nation. Sucli success naturally raised 
animosity ; and Dennis attacked it by a formal criti* 
dsm, more tedious and disgusting than the work which 
he condemns. To this censure may be opposed the 
approbation of Lo«ke and the admiration of Molineux, 
whidi are found in their printed letters. Molineux 
is {lartieularly ddighted with the song of Mopas, 
whidh is therefore subjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what '^ raises the hsro^^ 
^ (rflten mnks the man." Of Blackmore it mayi)e'' 
said, that, as the poet sinks, the man rises ; the atti^ 
madversions of Dennia^ insotent andeontempttiousifai' 
they were, raised in him no implacable resetatmentf 
he and his critic were afterwards friends; afid in oflte' 
of his latter works he praises Demiis a# - eqii*l t»^ 
« PeUeau in poetry, and superior to I^ in criticsi^ 
^abiHties," 

He seems to have been more delighted wit& praise 
tiia^ j^oed by censure, and, instead of daokening,' 
jqtiickened bis career. Having in two y^uss 'produced 
4en ixyoks of •* Prince Artiiur," in twH) yew more 
il^lf) he sent into the world '^ Kmg Artlltir^ i^ 
twelve. The provocation was now doubled, dnd the 
resentment of wits and critics may be supposed to 
have increased in proporti<m. He founds however, 
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advantages more than equivalent te att iheir eutoaget; 
lie was thia year made one of the pkysieiaBS m ardi^ 
nary to King William, and advanetd by him to the 
honour of knighthood^ with the present of a gold 
ehain and a medal. 

The malignity (tf the wits attr^ted his kai|^t^ 
liood to his new poem ; but fiSng William was not 
ifeiy studious of poetry; and Blaekmore pfrhapa had 
€>th^ merit ; for he says^ in his dedieation to. *^ Al« 
^* fired,"* that ^ he had a greatser part ia the sucoes-. 
*^ sion of the house of Hanover than ever he had 
^' boasted.'' 

What Blackm<H!e could contribute to l2ie Sneoeih 
non, or what he imagined hims^f to have* contribiK 
ted, cannot now be known. That he hs^ been o£ 
oonsiderable use^ I doubt not bat he believed, for I 
hdd him to have, been very honest; but he m^fht 
easily make a false estimate of his own impcwtance: 
tibose whom their virtue restrains from deeeiviBg. 
othersp are often disposed by their vanity to deceive 
tlib^mselves. Whether he promoted the Sueeessioiir 
c^not, he at least approved it, and adhered xnvaria* 
Uy to his prindples and party threus^ hia whole 
Ufew 

^ His ard<M]r cff poetry s^ oonthraed ; ai;id apt kng 
aiBker (1700) he paUished ** A Paraphrase oa ther 
*S !Qoak of Job," Mid other parts of the Sorq^ture. 
TMst.pei^Mm^ce Dryden, 'Who .parked him with 
gfieataial^nil^y lived ]mg enaugh> to ridicule int # 
E^rDl(^Ue.x 

The wits e^jily eeaftdsMte4 i^gaiast hiniy as^Dry^ 
den, whose fiivour :tiiey almost all oomted, mfA last 
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professed aditen«rj- He. bad betides given ibem 
veason for reaentmeiit, aa^ in his iPirefiioe to *^ Praie? 
^ Artbnr/' he had said of tl^e Dranatic Writers al* 
most all that was alleged aftertmards by Cdlierf bfut 
Bkckmore's censure waa oold and general^ ColUar^s 
waa peisoiial iuid aJrdent ; Bkdcm0se tai^t his reis- 
er to dislike what CoUier indtad Him to abhor. 

In hisr Prefaee to ^* King Arthur" ho endeavour^ 
«d to gain at lUist one fiioid, and ']^pitiated Con* 
gMve by father pn^ of his ^'Mourning Bridei" than 
it has obtained from any other critic. 

The same year he published *< A Satire on Wit;" 
» piodamation of defiance which united the poets .air 
most all against him, and which broi;^ht upon him 
IsmpooHs and ridicule from erery side. This he 
douhtltes foresaw, and evidently des|»sed i nor should 
his dignity of mind be without its ^aise, had. he nei; 
paid the homi^eto gitetness which he d^ieditoi^, 
sins^ and d^aded himself by eopfemi^ ijiat autiko^. 
fity over the national taste, which be. takes fitim dte» 
poeti^ upon men of high rank and wide influeuee^ but 
of kss wit and not greater virtuei ; 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant x£ Chea^ 
side, whose head cannot keep his poetry unming^ 
with trade. To hind^ that intellectoid. bankruptcy 
which he aflbets to fear^ he will erect a ^' ^ank &F, 

••Wit.'* ' ^, ;? .. 

In this^ poem he justfy eensured Dryden*l9 impuji-A^ 
ties, but praised his powers ; though in a subsequent 
edition he retained the satire, and omitted the pvajaai 
What waa his reasM t know Hot; Dry^ iwaafthen 
no longer in his way. 



« *^SiB ' hmd ilifi teemed wkh hmm poefry ; and 
^1905) h6 imUiabed "« Elusa," in ten booke; I am 
a&aid that the ^mnid was now weary of contending 
aJbotit Bladunore'B heroes; for I do not remember 
tliat. by amy author^ iferions or comieai, I have fiNmd 
<4>]g|i2tt?! eitiierfpniiaed or blamed. : She '' dBopped^*' 
as it seemei M indJbom from thd press^ .i It ia ne* 
vm ^memikmed, and; was never seen by mti tiU I bor* 
rawed it fdr the present oecaskm. Jacob saji®, ^it ia 
^ ^eoR^cted and revised for another' inqpreddon ;'' but 
the kboui: of revarion was tfarowii away* ' ', - 

Ft6m this time he turned s^me of his thou^^ts U> 
tfae^elebmtim of 'living dunmcters ; andwoate afxoem 
on: the ^ Kit-eat Club/' and '' Advieb «.to the Poets 
^ how to celebrate the Duke of MatlhoBOugh ;" but 
0li'OQea8Hm< of another year of success^ thinking. hioti^ 
adbf ^fpilified togive more instouctimi, he agiin wrote 
a'fKxetn<tf^AdticetoaWeai!?erof;Tap«tJ^^ Steele 
was^then puMtahing the Tatler ) and^ looking: round 
hlax^ somjsthing si whieh he inigfat laugh, unlucldly 
lighted on^ Sir Richard's work^ and treated it with 
su(^ contempt^ th^ as Fenton observes^ he put aa 
epdtotbe epeeieaef writers tiiat gave '' Adviee to 
f'lVnnteks/' 

f !]^ot l(m^ after (1712) ha puUiahed ''Creation, a 
philoiotlttcal Poem,'' which has been by my reoom^ 
maidation inserted in the Ikte collection. Whoever 
Ridges of tins by any other of Bladcmore's perform-^ 
anees, wUl do it injury. The praise given it by Adi* 
disonKSpeet 389) is too weU known to be transcribed ; 
bnt:soteei notice is due to the tertimony of Dennis^ 
who calls it a '' philosephical Poem, which has equalled 
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^^iitat of lAumtiM in the hmtaiitf of ill 

'' and infinitely »»pmrtd it in the aolMitygiJlitJtiijpli 

** of itii feasoning."' 

Why an author surpasMt fatmielf^ it li nfttluil W 
inquire. I. have honrd from Mr Dmpaiv an emi- 
n^t bookseller^ an aneount reeeived by Yum hmst 
Ambroie Philip6» ^ That Bfaiekmore, aft be ptooelBd* 
** ed in this poett» laid his manusoript ftMi time to 
<* time befiwe a dub of wits with whom he assorii- 
^* ted ; and that every man contribnled, as be oouM^ 
^'eithev improvement or eovieetion ^ so thM,'' saiSi 
Philips, '* there ate perhaps no Yfbsne in dte Imk 
^ tlurty lines together lliat now stand- aaliiejr wws 
'' originally written/' 

The relation of Philips, I snp]^; waa troe ; Wet 
when ail reasonable, att oiedible sUMwaee is mads 
for this friendly revision, the aniAior wffl stfll r«tite 
an ample dividend of p»ise ; for to him must always 
be assigned the plan of the work, the ^tdbtttite of 
its parts, the dboioe of topics, tlie teain of a^l^eil^ 
and, what is yet more, the graeral piedhMiikieBee of 
philosophical judgment and poetieal q^rit. CSoitee- 
tlon seldom eflbcts more than the supprewion of ftlkdts : 
a happy line, or a single elegant may' psaHttps be 
added; but of a large work the general dbaiaeter 
afut always remain ;> the original obnitilidlon ^ctia 
be veity little helped by load remedies^; itthoNlntdnd 
radical didness will never be mueh invftgufslted by ex* 
trin^ic animation. 

This poem, if he hadi written mi&iidg dseg* would 
bave transmitted htm to peMei% anumg^the tiet fi^ 
vmatm^ the Jingtti& Mbutsf; but tdtttake^WHtos 



iidK 4nfiMHid»iiib flMm^ aod^ as he Was notde* 
hf 4ieiisttiey he wm not Mttiailed yAjkh, praise. 
He de¥iftt9d» however^ sometimes into other tracks 
«f fitewtiBre^ $aaA eoadeseraded to en^tsvtiun his read* 
mm wilb jitm ffose. When the Spectator stopped^ 
Jhe eoiuddaired th^ polite wof Id m destitute of enter- 
taJtefeMpJb } «n4 itt. oswevi with Jf r Hughes, yfAo 
^*m$Ui eiwy^ tlwd pepen pis^Udked tfscee times a wedk 
Ae ^Xiay l^meaterjr," fipmaded^u the aiq>po«itioii 
jAnttsome-lit^aii^ mw, whoa» cfaaractera acre deserihed» 
hud fstised tQ a howe m the oofuitry'to enjoy phi- 
.ksaphaoal.feiswwr and nsselKed to instruct the pub- 
'^ I19& iee«i»wu(iWtiD|^ th^ 
mental Whether any real persons were oMiceaJed 
4MSd«i^ftltMepia aiit)pe% is not known. The hero of 
jtiM^HjIi ia <fm, Mr Jdbnson ; such a constdlation of 
jMBmUsmm^ Ibat. Ua disiaetep idudl ^ixot be suppressed, 
.ttmilgh .'there « bo great genius in the dssigsi^ nor 

* shitt iii iilijii dririi ti pfti'iifm ' 

-: ^^ 1^ iiel I shaK name is. Mr Johuson, a gentk- 

f-^ HMMit thlM^*ol^ea tSk MtPi^ e^icoeltoat faculties and an 

y etowM^ 8trai6» aad to. industry and appUcatiw 
. ^^ HMCQr aeqniiiiid aetoiapliriimrats. Hia' taste is die- 
^ tMJjWithtngf juiM^ a^d deUsate : his ju^m^JM dbar, 
k^rmA hk vtasQHt strong, aceompanied with an ima- 
^.IH&mi^Jm lutt o£ 9iri4. of ^eat oonpas^ and stoaed 
!'^mih i«ifeied ideaa^ Heis a critio of the first rank; 

«.^» vhal^ ie his^peouliaK oammU he is delivessd 

^ fiioca tbe qstentation, nud^olence^ and supeseiKous 
> ^^ tnwpeiv ibwt se^oftm Uemish men of that cbwae* 

^ tm liMiNPWIi^'iwilU from the nature andrea- 
' f^m^^ikklg^m^vm^fo^mefi by a jiidflF^ent free^ 
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^ and unbiassed by the autlmrity of tibose^ wko 'hsvt 
'^ lazily follo^itred each other in the -same beaten itiick 
<' of thinking, and are arrived only at the reputot^m 
^' of acute grammarians and eonmientator&; mea^ wbn 
« have been copying one another many hundred yem^ 
" without any improvement ; or, if they have ven* 
^ tured ftrther, have only applkd^ in a mtehanicd 
"^ manner the rules of ancient exitioi to- modem wri^ 
^ tings, and with great lalknmdiseoveied nothing but 
^^ their own want of judj^ent and capadfy; AaiMlr 
^Johnson penetrates to the bottom ^f his su!s^et» 4^ 
^ whidi means his* observations ar&sd&d and natwa^ 
as Wen as ddicate, so his design is always to bring 
to light something useM and' ornamental ; win^e^^ 
^ his character ir the reverse tathesifr, who have emi- 
^ ntot abilities" in insignificant knowle^^, «iid ' a 
** great felicity in finding out trifles. He k no le«8 
*^ industrious ta' search out the merit of an Mithtffr 
" than sagacious in discerning his errors and de^eets^r 
^ and takes more pleasure in commending the^beaii- 
^ties, than exposing the blemishes of a^tli»id|ble 
^writing: like Hcorace, in a long work^ la^ ean %ear 
^< some deformities, and justly lay them on- the im- 
^^ perfection of human nature, whikdi is ineatpdde of 
^faultless productions. When an exedknt "dtsiim 
^ appears in public, and by its intrinsic wwth attnels^ 
a general applause, he is not stang with tov^ aad 
spliji^; nor does he express a savage aatiuiDriiK 
^''&8tenihg upon the celebrated author^ idwdUiiigupoii 
^ his imagitia¥jr defects, and passing ovier liia ocnsfi* 
<' tetous excellenciiefs. He treats ^writersiiipoiid^ 
"* same impartial fpoting ; aad^is ndt^ifibeitlnblkife 
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^eritieg, taken up entirely in finding ont only the 
^ beauties of the ancient, and nothing but .the arora 
^ of the modem writers. Never did any one exjnresa 
^ saore kindness and good^nature to yonng and un- 
^ 'finished authors ; he promote their interests, pro^ 
t«cts th^ir lepntation, extenuates their faults, and 
sets off their virtues^ and by his candour giuufds 
*^ them fiom the sererity of \m judgment He is 
not like those ^ critics, who are morose beeause 
they cannot write themsekes, but is. himself mas* 
^ ter of a good Tein in poetry ; and though be.doea 
^ not often Miploy it, yet he has sometimes enters 
^ tained his fiiends with his unpublished pcaform* 
f* ances." ' 

The rest of tiie ^< Lay MoidLs" seem to be but fee- 
ble mortels, in comparison with the g^antic John* 
«on ; who yet, mdi all his abilities, and the help of 
the fraternity, could drire the puUication but to 
forty papers, whkh were afterwaids odleeted into a 
fH>lui]a^ and called in the title *^ A Sequel to tho 
^•Spectators." 

. Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he publish- 
ed two volumes of Essays in prose, whidi can ht com- 
'mended only as they are writtai for the highest and 
.ablest pur^, the promotion of r«ygio7 Black- 
^itoere's prose is not the prose of a poet ; fi)r it is Ian- 
Iguid, sluggish, and lifeless; his diction is neither 
^daring Bor exact, lus flow neither rapid nor easy, and 
his periods neither smooth nor strong. His aeeount 
fAwU frill show with how. Utlk clearness he is oon- 
itetto'ihifnk, and how little his thoughts are recom- 
^jnttded by his language. 
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'^ Aft to its e&d&Amme, i#fV owes itttfroiiaetioBi 
^ to an extraordinary and pdcuikr trnxxfemoHmt in 
^ the oonstitiition of the posseaaoff of it, is wMeli is 
^ fbiind a caoeaxm^ee of regntar and eulted ftitaaits^ 
<^ and an affluenee of antnial spiritSr refined aiml xeoti- 
^ fied to a great degreie of paaitj; wh^ce^ fafaiiigntt^ 
^fdcpwed Ti^h idvadty, farightnegg; and cel^ity, a& 
*^ well in tk^ ructions as c&rect modatas^tlmyiihe^ 
^eome p»qm instruments &r tke qpsightly operas 
^ lions of 1&I mind ; \f^ wbidi means the imaj^nation 
^ can with gveat facility range the wide ieldjef na^^ 
^ toie^ eoiBlraiidate an infiliite uariety of oli^ecls, andv 
'< by dbierring the similitude and dsfiBagxttea^nt. of 
^ their several qualities, single out and abstract^ and 
<i then suit and untte, tlwse ideaa whidb wiit best 
^ aei^ve its purpose. Hence beautifid aUotikii^ ram 
^ priunag metfl ri iQWi ^mcl admiraUn sesitimenis, am 
^ alwaya ready at hand : and ^^lle the &ney m fidS 
««|]ttiages, collected irom inninaenide ohpcttsanA 
t» their diflbeiott quiditfes, relations^ and hadnfaukB, it 
** can at pleafioae ^ess a cramnon notion ia^a staslge 
^ but beoonpng^sb; by whndi, as faefive obaeBred^ 
^^ saflKt thought wall appear a newi.one» to tb6 
^ great fUight and. wonder of the hearer. tWbsi we 
^ tsSigenitm results from tiiis ps^tievlarbai^ dsift* 
^ plexioa in the &f$i feymation. of the persoit tiuAeHf^ 
^'3j9ys it^ and is Hatore's gift, but diirennftad • by va« 
^anous spedfic dbsvaeterB and Iksitations, im^ ite ae^ 
^ #ve fire is blexiGled and^ allayed by d^ifermi^ pfopolv 
^ tions e£ phlegm^ or reduced and regiibtod bey^/tho 
<^«ontiust of ojiposite fimnentsw : IStefe&re^ aaithere 
^ faapp^m m the composttim i)l lerlaMtJi^i^igeii^ 
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^^elriaefinr lets^ titough 0ti& m Isf^riior* degpree of 
^' jodgmeiit and pntdenciB, ^ne mm ci ^t ^U be 
^ leaded laad distinguished fvom tmothecr 

Jn Ifiese £MiryB lie. tiKJk little ciive to pmpiti^te the 
wits ; for he scorns to aToxt ttheir nial^-at th^ fXr 
^pense ^Cff "Ttrtae or <Kf ^teotii* 

««inp)^»l,in<ai«irbo^ 
^ ispitaM stroke alt rdagimi in gent«al ; while otheii 
)iAoke ihemsehres pleasant widi ibe piui^^lefii cf the 
Christin. Of the Ikst kind, lim age has B^em a 
most audaxmms ekon^de in the bsiok iotided - A 
Tale ^ a Tuh.' Had this writkig been imMished 
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^ in a PttgKB. t» Fc|>uii nation* •<fib6 JMjfanHy iapa- 
'''iieat «f all aidiputjr offerad t» 4;be eitalbjubed 
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leligiiili «iif thek Qoosiivy^ no doiiht but theauth^ 
i/vonld hihrfe xeeE&rad 3;he piiniwhmCTit he des^pyed* 
^iBlliih&'fiUie.tif Ihis kmpifm buffoea i* ^ery difibr- 
f' enl ; ;firir fai :a Protestaat kftdgdoni» imdoili of thm 
f^ dTHiand ]»lig!0uji CTmitmtii% he hMmftr^j e«* 
^' (H^ affiiKmta imd the j^Bbeis nf piAli^ wsmtwra^ 
^ biit^ iiH been eioessed and p«tnndtod bj^ jj^^MiHl 9^ 
:^ goMt • %nre, and of 4dl dendknnuilioBl Violent 
^* imt^^mm, ivfaodiArodtnjdl things besides, egg^s&ei 
r^inid^ifir tiim to^diow partio^^ 
'^:dnp to ihfiB HabioEit derideff of tiifc -mmt^id his 
r^ ewMty^ tiU at hast 'iiie i?fpittid miter is not fimljr 
^^rm off with %qnittitf, fait tiSmnphs in his dUgnin 
^ tif atld pct^Brtneirt. I do not know that any in^imy 
^m%ekMh mat wet *uide.afi^ t^ writings « that 
'^ aliy ttfimrd ima piw «ffnted for fte disrom^jrofithe 
'^imtiMr^ or liiat the infidnoos bode was timHooB- 
'^ dotaiiod'loiRi immt ift pnbMci whelto this pro- 






'' ceeds from the excess^ esteem and love that men 
** in power, during the late reign, had for wit, or their 
'' defect of zeal and concern for the Christian k^eiigian, 
*' will he determined hest hy tibose who are best ac- 
^ quainted with their character." 

In another place he speidcs with becoming abhor- 
renee of a H godless author," who has burlesqued a 
Psalm. This author was supposed to be Pope, who 
published a' reward for any one that would produce 
the coiner of the accusation, but never denied it ; and 
was afterwards the perpbtual and incessant enemy of 
Blackmore. 

One of his Essays is upon the Spleen, whieh is 
treated by him so much to his own satisfaction, that 
he has pidi>Ii6hed the same thoughts in the same 
words; first in the ** Lay Monastery;" then in the 
Essay ; and thisn hi the Preface to a Mescal Trea- 
tise on the Spleen. One passage, which I have found 
already twice, I mil here exhibit, because I think it 
hetter imagined, and better expressed, than eovdd be 
expected from the common tenor of bis ^se : 

*^ As the several combinations of splentstie mad- 
** ness and folly produce an infinite variety of inegu* 
^ lar understanding,' so the amicable aocomiiiedaition 
^ and alliance between several virtues and vieea pio- 
^duce an equal diversity in the Asptositi^ a&d 
^ manners of mankind ; whence it comSi^'tt pass, 
''"that as niany monstrous add absurd prodilMoius are 
^'found in the moral as in the int^eetiuil world. 
^^How surprismg is it to observe, ambng: liie teast 
^ culpable men, some whose minds are attlitiMd? by 
^ Heaven and EaxHi with a fleefBiag-eful tfji»t 
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^^-mxm whaare proud of hamiUjty ; other&.wbo are 
oeiwirious apd imcbaxM^ble, yet cdfrdenying and 
deisoujt^ jsome who join ooqtempt of the world with 
tBoifdid avaxiee ; 9fii3i others who preserve a ,jgreat 
degree of piety, with ijl-nature and ungovemed 
passions! Nor are instances of this inconsistent 
iiw^tuf^.lfss freqjaent among bad men,.wh^ewe 
*^ oft^ with adniijcation^jee jpersons at onee generoi^ 
and nnjust, impious lovera. of their coimtrir, and U^ 
.gitious heroes, good-natured sharpen^ wW men 
*^ of honour, and libertines who will sopner die tha|i 
'^ change their religion ; and though it is. true that 
^^ i^pngnant coalitions of so high a degree. are fjopid 
*^ but in a part of mankind, yet n<»ie of the whole 
f^ mass, either gpod or bad» are entirely exempted 
5^ irom wme abmrd xnbture." 
: He about this time v(Aqg« 82^ 1716) /became 09e 
«f vthe .Elects ^f 4be CoU^e of Physicians ; and was 
«gw.af|er (Oct l»).c)io$en Censon He seepis to 
bay? jftrnFod late, whatfsv€|r was the ie«son, . ^t his 
medi^ honours. 

Having succeeded so well in bis book on ^^ Crea- 
tion,'' by which he established the great principle 4)f 
^idl i^lf^n^ he thought his .undertaking imp^ect, 
junletp^ he likewise enforced the truth of jfevda^oi;t; 
and: ift>r that .purpose added . another ppem on '' Be- 
f«lem|itioii*" Hie had likewise written, before big 
r'< C9eptmi/'4bree booths onlhe '' Nature of M^n." 

Tbe loi^cn of musical devotion iiave.always ^^rished 
Jpr 9 mor^ h^ppy^pietrical version than, they have yet 
:4ib|fWM^,of -Ib^ o£ Psalms: Jiifk msk the piety 
i^B}si^OKf!i led h^ t^gt^tifji tuad he produced 
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(1721) ''An^ T^mon of thfe Bialnfrs <vf Baffil/ 
*< fitted to the Ttines used Ib CImrches ;'' wiiieh^^e^ 
ing Tecommeuded iyf tfa^ archUsSieps aiid memf 
bn^mps,' obtained a &5en^ for its admiiUBioii iato pitli* 
Ik imnsbip : but no a.dmifldon baa it yet olilaliied, 
nor htm it any rigbt to oome "wbere Brady bsdA Tate 
bare ^tt |)osse«sion. BIadknK»e''9 name must be add* 
ed to ^tee of many otliers^ iAiO, by tbe same attemj^t^ 
hate obtained only the fnise of meaimg well. 
* He "was wit yet deterred feom Woic poetry. Tbere 
was anotbier monarch of thte idand, Iffor be did not 
fetch }m heroes from foreign oountiies^) whom he 
comadered as wolrthyof the Epic Muse; a»d he dig- 
nified Alfred iH&S) m& twelre book$. But the 
opinionof €he nation was now settled ; a hero intro* 
duced by Bkckmore was not likdy to find tiiki&t re*' 
spect or kindness ; Alfred todk his plaie %y JBUssm^ 
in 'silence and darkness : Baievrienee wis ashamed 
fb faTomr, and Malice was wiaryof insidtai^.' G( 
iiis fmt Bpie-Foemify thfe &8t had such lepitMim 
and popularity as emraged the critics^ "Bie seoMd^wtis 
at li^st kiiown enou^ to he lidieuled ; the^ two last 
Iliad neither friends nor enemies. 

C<mitempt is ia kind of gangrene, wliieh, if it^mMi 
otae part^ a dharafeter, eomipts lii* tibe reMs ^4j&^ 
agrees; Blackmore^ hieing dei^ii9ed als a poet, waftib 
tim^ neglected m a physidan ; his practiee^ ^hii^ 
was ^onee invidioHsly great, forsook him ki ^ ktti^ 
piert («f his life ; but being by nature, or Uy pitec»j[de» 
^me from ifieness, he em^oyed bos inrweleoBQte tei-^' 
i«re in Witting hodkn on^ihysie, and teadkmg ^Mlitta* 
"to cure thofte whoia he loMdd Mmaetf dim minfgst. 



I kmmmit mk^hi^ I ma tmmmAt idl tte ttcitiiei 
b^ tMeh he had emletv^ui^ «# ^BiRise the ttt df 
bea!ii% ; fcor tfaetfi U :«oacQely ftny distMepar^ nf diMd-^ 
ful iMSie, i^tsh lid litts not «a»|^ (iie iMd«lM^ 
to oppose. H« hufi wtittam on 1^ «nittli^pttc» mMt Tk 
Tte^niMl iiiv6ctitt« ftgidiigt ifioraliatbiii ; ott eoMUfti^ 
tlMis^ the ipleeifr, Ite ^oitt^i^ ^t»iitMtlin!i» tliiar Uog^ 
evil, the dropsy, the jaimdiee^ tiioKtCttie^ the "dillbMe^ 

Of ^#de books, if t had mA «hitti,it«MUJiiel tft 
tt^l^Mtod that I dKMdd be «hte to giire a eiAtiml ae^ 
cMLBit. I hare heen told t^M; theie is tinmAhitig ixk 
tfaem itf vffiatiim aad dkoontmt, diseoinfted b»f » 
Iii«p€ftttal atlenipt to 4i^rate physic ttmx ite suhll- 
aiftjs'^t^t^ to repttsemt it as iitl»iMble ii«Mioutiiitidk 
{iMvkitt'Or ooiLGOitilUM toanffi^. Sy the tirdttsbnt 
||kiia»8 iwyiii 3 ha^e ihto^im xig^n theiD, I hare ob* 
«tt¥od hft afii^ted Mirteiiipt 'Of the Anoksats, imd h 
siiperdMims >dendkm of '6»iistiii«l^ kmmleAge, Of 
ttab ^deeetit ^tfogatibe the fiiitefiHtig qtMMKtfdH ftofn 
iiii FireliGe to the TmoA^ m. the S&iall*f(flt wiU 
afibid m fipedffiftea ; in whi«h, i/rheti the leader finds, 
what I ifeat is true, that, when he vm tttmoABg 
Hippocmtes, he did not know the difference h«M^eb 
4iphifiikm imd iip^p^^ he ivUt %iUt piay intwh le^ 
fwd to hk ^tetennittatiemi ooMMniig aireM^t lemi* 

iMg. 

"^ Aa f tt hto %«t)k of y!ltph«i^ 
""^ BiMfii^ ^ (he sMxid title, % hoid^ 
"^ofiifllsiAiilaitfttittBr^nd^^^ «f>v«Ueh, 
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^ tkn ; most of tiikmlieiBg ^uek iAferier to ikt tay^' . 
^ iiigs of the wide men of Gseeee^ vAkh yet' are sf^ 
<' ktw .and. mean, that 'we are aitortMned every day 
^^ with m<Nre Talnaiile sentimeats at the table oonver- 
f* aatieii of iugeaioiia and leaned' men." 
. I a« uawilliiig, however^ to leare him in total dis* 
grace, and will therefore quote fijom loiother Fre&ce 
a passage less repvehauohle. 

** Some gentlemen have been diwigenuoos and 
^< iB^tuit to me, hy wiieati&g .and foeeing my meaning, 
.^injthe Prefaoe to raotheor book, as if I omdenmed 
and exposed all learning, though they knew I de- 
dared that I greatly honoured and esteemed all 
^ m^ of superior literature and erudition ; and that 
^ I only undervalued false or superfidal learning, 
that signifies nothing for the service of mankind ; 
5< and that as to phydc, I .expressly affirmed that 
learning must be joined with native genius to make 
a physician of the first rank ; but if those talents 
are separated, I asserted, and do still insist^ that a 
man of native sagacity and difigence will prove a 
moveable and useful practber, than a heatyBO- 
^ tional scholar, encumbered with a heap of confused 
« ideas." 

He was not only a poet and a physidan, but pro- 
duced likewise a work of a different kind, ^' A true 
and impartial History of the G)n^iracy against 
King William, of glorious Memory, in the Year 
" 1695/' This I have never seen, but suppose it at 
least compiled with int^rity. He engaged likewise 
in theological controversy, and wroto two books against 
the Arians; <^ Just Prejudices agamst the Arian 
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^ Hypotheais ;'' tuiA ^'Mffdaxa Arians unmiudEed.'* 
Anether of his nvoikt is '^ Nataml Tbedb)gy» or.Mo- 
^ ral Diitifift oonadeied apwt &am F<MBdtive; with 
'^^ seme Observatiims on the DetifableneBS and Ne« 
^* cessity of a Aqsernatozal BevelatioDu" Th&i was 
42ie]art book that he piiblkdiedL He left hehiad him 
.^ The aceomfiished Freadier, or an Essay iqKm IM« 
^' Tine Eloquence ;"' which was pduated after Ins death 
hfiMz White of Nayknd i» Essex^ the minister who 
Mtendsd fak death^bed^and testified the fervent .piety 
iof ids last hours. He died im the ei^th of October^ 
17». 
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BIiACKMORE^ by the vimmtt^A ettuntyaf 
the vnta, wii«m lie ;pi0Vaked miat l^ iw isirUae tium 
hk didness^ bits beenelpcaedto worae traftttneiit tiiait 
lie dmerved. liis nimie was se Idt^ UBdd to point 
MBry fi|>igraik iq^ dtil ^nittfra^ that dt beeameat 
btt a k^^bi^lild ef ootttota^ ; b«t it des^rvied tabad»' 
va&Mi, that n^dignitj (akles Jbxyld /imlf i^ Ida wiitiagfl!^ 
aiki tiait his liife jNUwd witikant r^pooac^ ev^eii.wh^ 
has bdchuoB «f saiRriuennaa' tetitira% timM i^tit 
hinia»y«yaa didMw to ec^iy.&dts^iiluck^iiiittgr 
tmgu» would 1m^ ffiiUle hMk ta {wblidi. But 
those who oould not blame could at least fiirbtiyr to 
praise, and therefore of his private life and domestie 
diaraeter there are no memorials. 

As an authixr he may justly chum the honours df 
magnanimity. The incessant attacks of his enemies, 
whether serious or merry, are never discovered to 
have disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his con-^ 
fidence in himself ; they neither awed him to silence 
nor to caution ; they neither provoked him to peta« 
lance, nor depressed him to complaint While the 
distributors of literary fame were endeavouring to de* 
predate and degrade him, he either despised or defied 
them, wrote on as he had written before, and never 
turned aside to quiet them by civility, or repress them 
by confutation. ^ 

He depended with great security on his o^ powen^ 
and perhaps was for that reason less diluent in per- 
using books. His literature was, I think, hut smalL 
What he knew of antiquity, I suspeiet hkn to have 
gathered from modem eompilers; but, thou^^ he 
could not boast of much critical knowledge, his mind 
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WAi fitoved witih gemral prineiptcfgi «nd ^ kft mi^ 
WBkto renemolK^ to* tbese whom l^e constderdd as IU^iIq 

'With this disposition he wrote most of his pMiiifk 

Mamng fanned a magailteeBt 3eri^ b^ was careless 

ei particular aftd subovdiqat^ elegancies ; he studied 

i|a Bjeeties ^ ven^iciktion ; he waited Ibr ui> ftHci-^ 

ties of fanc;r} hud caught his trst thoughts h, tbt 

&«t wofds in "i^ich they weje presented : nw does k 

a^^peav tiiat he saw beyond his own pevfermanees, ^t 

had ever etsvated his ynewk to that ideal pei^eotioa 

nrhidb every genius bom to excel is condemned aU 

ways* to pursue, and never overtake. In the first 

suggestions of his imagina^n he acquiesced; he 

thought theni good, and did not seek for better. 

His works may be read a long time with()ut the dc-^ 

eurrence of a single line that stands prominent firom 

the rest. 

The poem on *^ Creation" has, however, the ap^ 
peaiance of more circumspection ; it wants neither 
harmony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor ele- 
gance of diction: it has either been written with 
great care, or, what cannot be imagined of so long a 
work, with such felicity as made care less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts axe ratiocination and de- 
scription. To reason in verse, is allowed to be diffi- 
cult ; but Blackmore not only reasons in verse, but 
very often reasons poetically ; and finds the art of 
uniting ornament with strength, and ease with close- 
nesBi. This is a skill which Pope might have conde- 
scended to learn from him, when he needed it so 
nraeh in his Moral Essays. 



. In lut defcripttcNU' both of lift aisd nature^ the 
poet and the pbiiosc^faer hsLfp&y co>^pB^:ate ; ttitA 
is reeommended by elegance, and ekgaace sustained 
by truth. 

In ihe stracture and order of the poem,^ not only 
the greater parts are poperly consecutive, but the 
didactic and illustrative paragraphs are so happily 
mingled, that labour is relieved by pLeasure*^ and the 
attention is led on through a loi^ sueeesskm «f va- 
ried excdlence to the original position, the funda^ 
mental principle x)f wisdom and of virtue. 
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V. 



AS the beroic poemt of Blackmore are noir Uttle 
fieadt it is tkooght proper to insert; as a lipecimeii 
finom ^^ Frisee Arthur/' the song of Mopas mention* 
ed by Molineux. 

But that which Arthur with most pleasure .heard 
Were noble strains^ by Mopas sung the bard. 
Who to his harp in lofty verse began^ 
And through the secret maze of Nature ran. 
He the Gxeol Spirit sung, that all things fiU'd, 
That Ihe tumultuous waires o^ Chaos still'd; ^ 

Whose nod dispbs'd the jarring seeds to peace. 
And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease. 
All Beings, we in fruitful Nature find. 
Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhausted spring of power, 
And, cherish'd with his influence, endure. 
He spread the pure cerulean fields on high, . 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaidted sky. 
Which he, to suit their glory with their height, 
Adom'd with globes, that reel^ as drunk with light. . 
His hand directed all the tuneful spheres. 
He tum'd their orbs, and polish'd all the stars. 
He fill'd the Sun's vast lamp with golden light. 
And bid the silver Moon adorn the night. 
He spread the airy Ocean without shores. 
Where birds are waf^ with their feather'd oars. 
Then sung the bard how the light vapours rise 
From the warm earth, and cloud the smiling skies : 
He sung how some, chill'd in their airy flight. 
Fall scatter'd down in pearly dew by night ; 
How some, rais'd higher, sit in secret streams 
On the reflected points of bounding beams. 
Till, chill'd with cold, they shade th' ethereal plain. 
Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain ; 
How some, whose parts a slight contexture show. 
Sink hovering through the air^ in fleecy snow ; 
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Hff«K jMfft is ipim. in sBI^n tlu!€«di^ ani diagi 
Entaogled in the gntss in glewy strings ; 
. How others stamp to stones, with rushing sound 
Fall from thei): crystal quarries to the ground i 
How seme are laid in trains, that kindled ffy, 
In harmless fires by night, about the sky ; 
How some in winds blow with impetuous force. 
And carry ruin where they bend theii^course. 
While some conspire to form a g^tbe breeze. 
To fim the air, and play among tiie tcees ; 
How some, eajcag'd, grow ftur buleat and loud, 
P^nt in the bowels of a frowniiig cbucl. 
That craQks^ a9 if the aiis of the world 
Was broke, and Heaven's bright towess were downwards 

hurl'd. 
He sung how earth'a wide baU, at Jove'a command. 
Did in the mid^ om aiij columns stand ; 
And how the soul of plantsi, in prison held. 
And bound with sluggish fettem, lies oonceal'd. 
Till with the Springes warm beams, almost releafi'd 
From the dull weighty w^tk which it lay opfiresl, 
Ita vigour spreads, and makea the teenaing earth 
Heave up, a^d lab^ar wilih the sprouting btrtk: 
The active i^arit freedom seeks in xabu. 
It only works aa^ twists a. stronger chain ; 
Urging its prison's sidles to break a way. 
It makes thait wider» whrae 'tis ftrc'd to stay : 
Till, having fimn'd its living house, it leazs 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence brings the oak, the beauty of the grove. 
Whose stately trunk fierce storms can scarody auyva. 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling viae 
Dees round the ehn its purple ch^ters twine*. 
Hence painted fiowers the smiling gardens Ueas^ 
Both with theiir fragrant scent smd gaudy dress* 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows, 
Hence the blue violet, and blusfaijqg roae. 
He sung haw sll]»•bean^Lblood upon the earth* 
And in the glebe hatch such a numerous birth ; 
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Which way the genial wannth in Summer sianDS 

Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 

How rain^ transform'd by this prolific power. 

Falls from the clouds ap animated shower* 

He sung the embryo's growth within the womb. 

And how the parts their various shapes assume; 

With what rare art the wondrous structure's wrought. 

From one crude ipass to sufih perfection brought ; 

That no part useless, none misplac'd we see. 

None are foigot, and .more would monstrous be. 
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FENTON. 



The brevity with which I am tp write the aocoont 
of Elijah Fenton, is not the effect of indifference 
or n^ligence. I have sought intelligence aracmg 
his relations in his native country, but have not ob- 
tained it. 

He was bom near Newcastle in Staffordshire^ of 
an ancient family, whose estate was very condder* 
able ; but he was the youngest of eleven childrra, and 
being therefore necessarily destined to some Incrative 
employment, was sent first to school, and afterwaids 
to Cambridge, but, with many other wke tad yix* 
tuous men, who at that time of discord urA debate 
consulted conscience, whether well or ill informed, 
more than interest, he doubted the legality of l^e 
government, and refiudng to qualify himsdf fop pub- 
lic <^mj^ymfent by the oaths required^ left the uni- 
Vjcrsity without a degree ; but I never heard that the 
^Uiusiasm pf opposition impelled him to sqpamlioii 
from the ChurdL ^ 

, By this perversaiess of int^rity he was diiviOi out 
%^ commoner of Nature^ excluded frcon the mgidaf 
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ii«>de8 of profit and prosperity, and roduoed to pick 
op a livelihood uncertain and fortuitouB ; but it must 
be remembered. that he kept his name un8ullied» and 
never suffered himself to be reduced, like too many 
of the same ^sect^ to mean arts and dishonourable 
shifts. Whoever imentioned FentoQ^ mentioned horn 
^th honour. 

The life that passes i^ 'penuty must necessarily 
^ass in obscurify« It is impossible to trace Fenton 
from year to year, or to discover wnat means he used 
£or his support. He was a while secretary to Charles 
£arl of Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to his young 
soQD, who afteiwards mentioned him with great esteem 
aod tenderness. He waa at one time assistant in the 
school of Mr Bonwicke in Surrey ; and at another 
J^ept a sdiool for himsdf at Sevenoaks in Kent, 
fwhidi he brought into reputation ; but was persuaded 
to leave it (1710) b)r Mr St Jdin, with promises of 
a moise honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a Non-juror, seem not to 
hsve been remarkably rigid. He wrote with great 
jEcal sad affection the praises of Queen Anne, and 
very willingly and libaally extolled the Duke of 
IdatlboMUgh, when he was (1707) at the height of 
his glory. 

He exproBed still more attention to Marlborough 
and his famify by an elegiae Pastoral on the Mar-^ 
quis of Blandford^ Whidi eould be prompted only by 
xeqieot or kiqdness: &x neither the Duke nor Duehesa 
desired t}% praise, or liked the oost^fateiaiiage. 
. The deganeef of his poetry aitldod him to the 
oompany of the wits of his time, rad ^ 
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of his manners made him loved wherever he was 
known. Of his fnendship to Southern and Pope 
there are lasting monuments. . 

He published in 1707 a collection of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a station that might 
have been of great advantage. Craggs^ when he was 
advanced to be secretary of state (about 1720), feel- 
in£^ his want of literature, desired Pope to procure 
Um an mstmctor, by whose telp he might^^upply 
the deficiencies of his education. Pope recommended 
Fenton, in whom Craggs found all that he was seek- 
ing. There was now a prospect of ease and plenty, 
for Fenton had merit, and Craggs had generosity: 
but the small-pox suddenly put an end to the pl^asin^ 
expectation. 

When Pope, after the great success of his Iliads 
undertook the Odyssey, being, as it s^ems, . weary of 
translating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 
Twelve books he took to himself, and twelve he dis- 
tributed between Broome and Fenton : the« books 

* • ■ < . • 

allotted to Fenton were the first, the fourth, the 
nineteenth,' and the twentieth. It is observable, that 
he did not take the eleventh, which he had b(s£are 
translated into l|lank verse ; neither did Pope claim 
it, but committed it to Broome. How the two as- 
sociates performed their parts is well known to the 
- readers of poetry, who have never been able to dis- 
tinguish their books from those of Pope. 

In 1723 was performed his tragedy of " Mariamne;'* 

to which Southern, at whose house it was written, is 

. said to have contributed such hints as his theatrical 

expedience supplied^ When i(; was sbewn to Qibber^ 
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it was rejected by him, with the additional insolence 
of advising Fenton to engage himself in some em- 
ployment of honest labour, by which he might obtain 
that support which he could never hope from his 
poetry. The play was acted at the other theatre ; 
and the brutal petulance of Gibber was confuted, 
though, perhaps, not shamed, by general applause. 
IB^enton's profits fUre said to have amounted to near a 
thousand pounds, with which he discharged a debt 
contracted by his attendance at court. 

l^enton seems to have had some peculiar system 
of versification. " Mariamne" is written in lines of 
ten syllables, with few of those redundant termina- 
tions which the Drama not only admits, but requires, 
us more nearly approaching to real dialc^e. The 
tenor of his verse is so uniform that it cannot be 
thought 6asual ; aud yet upon what principle he so 
constructed it, is difficult to discover. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a very 
trifling occurrence. Fenton was one day in the com- 
pany of Broome, his associate, and Ford, a clergyman, 
at that time too well known, whose abilities, instead 
of JTurnishing convivial merriment to the voluptuous 
and dissolute, might have enabled him to excel 
among the virtuous and the wise. They determined 
all to see ** The Merry Wives of Windsor," which 
was acted that night; and Fenton, as a dramatic 
poeti took them to the stage->door ; where the dcior- 
keeper inquiring who they were, was told that they 
were three very necessary men. Ford, Broome, and 
Fenton. The name in the play, whicl) Pope restored 
to hrook^ was then Brooms. 
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It was perhaps after this play that he undertook to 
revise the punctuation of Milton's poems, Mrhich, aa 
the author neither wrote the original copy nor cor- 
rected the press, was supposed capable of amendm^it^ 
To this edition he prefixed a short and elegant ac- 
count of Milton's Iife> written at once with tenderness 
and integrity. 

He pi^lished likewise (17S9) a vary s][d^iidid edi-- 
Him of Waller, with notes often useftd^ often ^iter-^ 
tiining^ but too^nraeh extended by long quotations 
from Clarendon. Illustrations drawn from a book so 
maSij consulted, should be made by r^srence^n&ec 
tlian transcription^ 

The latter part of his life was cabn and pleasant^ 
The relicfe of Sir WilHam Trumbull invited him, by 
Pope's recommendation,, to educate bar son ; whmn 
lie &st imtroeted at home, and^ then attended to 
Cambridge. Tho lady afterwards detained him with 
fier aa tlie auditor of her accounts. He often wian- 
dered to London, and amused himself with the con« 
vcrsation of his friends. 

He died in 1780,^ at Easthampstead' in Berkdbire, 
libe aeat of Lady Trumbidl; and Pope, who. had 
been always his friend, honoured him with an epi- 
taph, of which he borrowed the two first lines from 
Crasbaw. 

Fenton was tall and bu}ky» inclined to corpulence, 
wbidh he did not lessen by much exercise; far he 
wag very uluggiAi and sedentary, rose late, and vfhsar 
he had risen, sat down to hia books or papers. A 
woman that once waited on him in a Iddgingv »told 
him, as she said, that he would ^^ lie a4)ed»: and be 
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^ fbd widi a spoon," Thiti^ howeyer, was not the 
worst that mig^t hme been prognosticated ; for Pope 
mtijs, in his IjeVUacB, that '' he died of indolence ;'* 
but his immediate dUfitemper waa the gout 

Of his moials and his conyersatkm the acooont is 
isniform : he was never named but with praise and 
ftndnessy as a man in the highest degree amiable and 
exsdUmt Shidi was the character given him by the 
£arl of Orrery, hb pupil ; sudi is the testimongr «f 
Pope ; land such were the suffirages of all who could 
boast of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life, a story is told, 
which ought not to be forgotten. He used, in the 
latt^ pai^t of his time, to pay his rektiokis in the 
CDiiiltry a yearly visit. At an entertainment m^de 
fer the family by his dder brother, he observed, that 
^le of his sisters, who had married unfortunately, 
was absent ; and found, upon inquiry, that ^tistress 
bad made her thought unworthy of invitation. As 
sibe was at no great distance, he refused to sit at the 
table tifi she was called, and, when she had taken her 
plaee^ was carefid ta shew her partteular attention. 

His cdlectikm of poems is ^ow to te considered. 
The ode to the Sun is written upon a common plan, 
without uncommon sentiments ; but its greatest fault 
is its length. No poem should be long of which the 
purpose is only to strike the fancy, without enfighten- 
ing the understanding by precept, ratiocinatien, or 
narrative. A blaze first pleases, and then tires the 
sight 

Of** Florelio'^ it is sufficient to say, that it is an 
occasional pastoral, which implies something neither 
natural nor artificial, neither comic nor serious. 
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The next ode is irregular, and therefore defective. 
As the sentiments are pioiis, they cannot easily be 
new; for what can be added to topics on which sue^ 
cessive ages have been employed ! 

Of the ** Paraphrase on Isaiah" nothing very fa- 
vourable can be said. Sublime and solemn praise 
gaini^ little by a change to blank verse ; and the pa- 
raphl^t has deserted his original, by admitting images 
not Asiatic, at least not Judaical : 

m 

R^urning Peace, 



Dove-eyed, and roVd in white,-— 

Of his petty poems some are very triflings without 
any thing to be praised either in the thought pr ex- 
pression. He is unlucky in his competitions; hie 
tells the same idle tale with Congreve, and does net 
tell it ISO well. He translates from Ovid the WBoe 
epistle as Pope ; but 1 am afraid not with equ&l hap* 
piness. 

To examine his performances one by one wouM be 
tedious. His translation from Homer into blank verse 
will find few readers, while anothei; can be had in 
rhyme. The piece addressed to Lambarde is no dis- 
agreeable specimen of epistolaiy poetry ; and his odl^ 
to the Lord Grower was pronounced by Pope the next 
ode in the English language to Dryden's Cecilia. 
Fenton may be justly styled> an excellent versifier 
«nd a good poet. 
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- Whatevse I have said of Fenton is confirmed 
by Fojipe in a letter^ by wfaaeh he communicated te 
Sroome an account of his death. 

TO 

The Revd. Mr. BROOME. 

At PULHAM, near liABLESTONB 

Kok 
£By Becgleb iBag.] Suffolke 

D' SIR, 

I INTENDED to write td you on this mehincholy 
mbject, the ddath of Mr. Fenton, before y" came % 
but stay'd to hai^ informed myself and you of y« eir- 
cumstances of it. All I hear is, that he felt a Gra* 
dual Decay, tho so early in life, & was declining for 
5 or 6 mionths. It was not, as I apprehended, the 
Gotti in his Stomach, but I believe rather a Compli- 
cation first of Gross Humoars, as he was naturally 
corpulent, not disdiarging themselves, as h^ used no 
sort of .Exercise. No man better bore y<^ approacbea 
of his Dissolution (as I am told) m: with less ostenta- 
tion yielded up his Being. The great Modesty w^ 
you know was natural to him, and y^ great Contempt 
he had for all sorts, of Vanity & Parade, never ap? 
peared more than in his last moments : He had ai 
conscious Satisfaction (no doubt) in acting right, in 
feeling himself honest, true, & unpretending to more 
than was his own. So he dyed, as he lived, with that 
secret, yet suffiieient. Contentment 
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As to any Papers left behind him, I dare say they 
can be but few ; for this reason, he nev^ wrote out 
of Vanity, or thouj^t mudi of the Applause of men. 
I know an instance where he did his utmost to coa-^ 
ceal his own merit that way ; and if we join to this 
his natural Love of Ease, I fancy we must expect 
little of this sort : at least I hear of none except some 
few further remarks on Waller (w<^^ his cautious in- 
tegrity made him leave an order to be given to Mr. 
Tonson) and perhaps, tho' 'tis many years since I saw 
it, a Translation of f first Book of Oppian. He had 
begun a Tragedy of Dion, but made small progress 
in it 

As to his other Afiatn, he diecl poor, b«t honest, 
leaving no Debts, or Legades ; e3tcq»t of a few p^ to 
Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, in token of respect, 
Gratefulness, and mutual Estean. 

I shaU with jriieasure take upon me to draw this 
amiable, quiet, deserving, unpretending Christian 
and Philoaophieal character, in his Epitaph. There 
Truth may be spoken in a few words : as for Flourish, 
& Oratory, & Poetry, I leave them to yoioger and 
more lively Writers, sudi as love writing for writing 
sake, & w^ rather show their own Fine Parts y^ Re-> 
pcMTt the valuable ones of any other man. So the 
ISegy I renounce. 

I ccmdole with you fi!om my heart, on the loss of 
ao worthy a man; and a friend to us both. Now he is 
gone, I must tell you he has done you many a good 
office and set your character in the fairest light to 
some who either mistook you, or knew you not I 
doubt not he has done the sane for me. 
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Adieu ; Let usr love his memory, and profit by hit 
example. I am very sincerely 

D^SIR 

Your affectionate 
& real Servant 
Aug. 29. 17S0. A. POPE. 
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JoRK Oay^ descended from an old family that had 
been long in possession of the manor of * Goldworthy 
in DeVOiishire, was bom in 1688^ at or near Bam- 
staple, where he was educated by Mr Lnck, who 
tanght the sehool of that town with good reputation, 
and, a little before he retired firom it, published a 
volume of Latin and English terses. Under such a 
master he was likely to form a taste foi' poetry. Be- 
ing bom without prospect of hereditary riches, he was 
sent to London in his youths BXkd placed apprentice 
to a siUc-mercer^ ^ 

How long he continued behind the counter, of 
t?i& what degree of softness and dexterity he re- 
eeired and accommodated the ladies, as he probably 
took no delight in telling it, is not known. The re- 
port is, that he was soon weary of either the restraint 
or servility of his occupation, and easily persuaded hiis 
master to discharge him. 

The Duchess of Monmouth, remarkable for in* 
flexible perseverance in heat demand to be treated as 

• Goldworthy does not appear in the ViUare. 
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a Princess^ in 1712 took Gay into her service as se- 
cretary : by quitting a shop for isuch service he might 
gain leisure, but he certainly advanced little in the 
boast of independence. Of his leisure he made so 
good use, that he published next year a poem on 
^^ liural Sports/' alid inscribed it to Mr Tope, ii?ho 
was then rising fast into reputation. Pope v^as plea- 
sed with the honour ; and when he became acquaints 
ed with Gay, found such attractions in his manners 
and conversation, that he seems to have received him 
into his inmost confidence ; and a friendship was 
&r]ned between them which laated to their aeparatute 
by death, without any known . abatement on either 
part' Gay was the general fiivourite of .the whole 
aasociatioaof wits.; but they regarded him as a pUy* 
fellow rather than a partner, and treated .him with 
more fondness than respect. 

Next year he published " The Shepherd's Week/" 
six English pastorals, in which. the images ai:e drawn 
from real life, such as it appe^s amoc^ the rustics 
in parts of England remote from J^ondon. Steele^ 
in some papers of The Guardian, had praised Am- 
brose Philips,, as the Pastoral writer that yielded 
only to Theocritus, Virgil, . and Spenser. Pope, who 
had also published pastorals, jtot pleased to be over- 
looked, drew up a comparison of his own compositions 
with those of Philips, in whiph he covertly gave hkn* 
laelf the preference,, while he seemed to disown it 
Not content with this, he is supposed to have indted 
Gay to write " The Shepherd's Week," to shew, that 
if it be necessary to copy nature with minutenesst, 
rural life must be exhibited such as gr<)8sness and ig- 
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noKUioe bate mude'it. So far the ]pUn waa itaaas^ 
aUe; Imt <lie Pastacals ate kitmdnoed by a /V«^^ 
imttaa mtb anoh imitalioB as thajr ccadd obtain of 
<ibaol€to kngui^ and by oonseqncaioe in a style that 
ivas MW apoken nor imtten in any i^ or in any 
place. 

But tbe effiBct^f xealHy and truth became con* 
«peuou8, even when the intention was to shew them 
groTeling and d^aded. These Pastorals became 
popular, and were read with delight as just repre- 
aentatimis of rural manners and occupations, by those 
who had no int^est in the rivalry of the poets, nor 
knowledge of the critical dispute. 

In 1718 he brought a comedy called ^ The Wife 
^' of Bath'' upon the stage, but it recaved no applause: 
be printed it, however, and seventeen years after; 
faavmg altered it, and, as he thou^t, adapted it 
more to the public taste, he c^red it again to the 
town ; but, thoi^h he was flushed vnth the suteess 
of the '* Beggar^s Opmi,'' had the mortification 4o see 
it again n^Jeeted. 

in tiie last year of Queen Anne's Hfe, Gay was 
made secretary to the Earl of ClaraidoB, ambassador 
to the Court of Hanover. This was a station that 
naturally gave him hopes of kindness from eveiy 
party; bat the Queen's death put a* end to her &<* 
▼ours, and he had de^ksated his " Shepberd'i Wedkf 
to Bolingbroke, which Swift contMtted as the trfaM 
that obstructed all kindness from the House of Ha* 
never. 

He did not, howevar, omit to im^ve the rig^ 
wych his <^ffiee had giv^ him to the iMMice ^ Ifce 
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voyai jBunily. On the airival ef ike PrinoeM of 
"Whales, he wrote a poem, and obtained w mndi &• 
vour^ that hoth the Prince and Princess went to see 
hia ** What d'ye call it," a kind of mock ti«igedy» in 
which the images were comic, and the action grave ; 
so that, as Pope relates, Mr Cromwell, who could not 
hear what was said, was at a loss how to reconcile the 
laughter of the audience with the solemnity of the' 
aoene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is but 
little ; but it was one of the lucky trifles that give 
pleasure by novelty, and was so much favoured l^ 
the audience, that envy appeared against it in ibe 
farm of criticism ; and GriflSn, a player, in conjunc- 
tien with Mr Theobald, a man afterwards more re- 
markable, produced a pamphlet called ** The Key to 
'• The .What d'ye call it^ which, says Gay, •* calls 
*^ me a blockhead, and Mr Pope a knave.'' 

But Fortune has always be^ inconstant Not 
l«Qg afterwards (1717) he endeavoured to entertain 
the town with ^^ Three Hours after ^^lapiage ;" a 
cwnedy written, as there is sufficient reason for be- 
tieting, by the joint assistance c£ Pope and Arbuth-^ 
not. One purpose of it was to bring into contempt 
Tk Woodvraid the Fossilist, a man not really or 
ju0tly contemptible. It had th^ fate which such out^ 
rages deserve : thB scene in whieh Woodward was 
dixectly and appejpently ridkuled^ by the introduction 
of a. mummy and a croeo^le, disgusted the audieneCf 
and the performance was driven off the stage with 
geneial condemnation. 

Gfty is represented as a man eaoly incited to hopc^ 
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and deeply depressed when his hojpes w^ r^^fP*' 
pointed. This is not the character of a hero ; W 
it may naturally imply something more generally 
welcome, a soft and civil companion. Whoever, is 
apt to hope good from others is diligent to please 
them ; hut he that helieves hi$ powers strong enough 
to force their own way» cprnmoiily tries only to please 
Ums^If. , ' ' 

He had heen simple enough to imagine that those 
who Ij^ughed at the " What d' ye call it** would raise 
the fortune of it9 author ;and» finding nothing done, 
sunk into d^ection. His friends endeavoiured to di- 
vert him. The Earl of Burlington sent him. (17^6) 
into Devonshire ; the year after, Mr Fulteney took 
him to Aix ; and in the following year If ord Har* 
court invited him to his seat, >^heire, during his Visits 
the two rural lovers were killed with lightning, as is 
particularly told in Pope's letters* 

Being now generally known, he published (1720) 
his Poems by subscription with such success, l^at he 
raised a thousand pounds ; and called his frienj^ to 
a consultation, what use might be best m^de of it 
Lewis, the steward of l4ord O:iiford, advised him to 
intrust it to the funds, and live upon th^ interest; 
Arbuthnot bade him to intrust it to Providence, and 
Kve upon the principle ; Pope directed him, and ^was 
seconded by Swift, to purchase an annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous year had a presenj; from 
young Craggsof some South-sea stock, andp^pe sup* 
posed himself to be master of twenty thoiisand pouiids. 
His friends persuaded him to sell his share : but he 
dre^m^dgf tlignity and splendour, and could nofr bear 
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to obstruct his o?m fortune. He was then impor- 
tuned to sell as much as would purchase a hundred 
at year tat life, '^ which/' says Fenton, ^ will make 
^* you sure of a dean shirt and a shoulder of mutton 
^< every day;" This counsel was rejected : the profit 
and principal were lost ; and Gay sunk under the car 
lamity so low, that his life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among whom Pope sif* 
pears to have shewn particular tendemefi«i his health 
was restored ; and, returning to hts studies, he wrote 
a tragedy called ^' The Caj^tives/' which he was in** 
vited to read before the Princess of Wales. When 
the hour came, he saw the Princess and her ladies 
all m expectation, and advancing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, stumbled at a stool, 
ana falling forwards threw down a weighty Japan 
screen. The Princess started, the ladies screamed, 
and poor Gay, after all the disturbance, was still to 
.read his play* 

' The £ite of ** The Captives," which was acted at 
Drary^Lane in 1 723-4, I know not ; but he now 
thought himself in favour, and undertook (1726) to 
write a volume of Fables for l3ie improvement of the 
young Duke of Cumberland. For this he is said to 
have been promised a reward, which he had doubt- 
leiss magnified with all the wild expectations of in- 
digence and vanity. 

Next year the Prince and Princess became King 
and Queen, and Gay was to be great and happy ; but 
upoU the settlement of the household he found him- 
self ajppointed gentleman usher to the Princess I^ouisa. 
By this offer he thought himself insulted, i^nd sent 
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a JMiiiftge to tibe Qieen, thai he was too dd for tid' 
place. There seem to have hecn raaisx inaehinatkHii' 
employed afterwards ia hiafavoiir ; and diligent eoart' 
was paid to Mrs Hdward^ afterwards Countess of 
Snffolk, who was tettch beloved by the King and 
Quieeti^ to engage her interest for his promotion; bnt 
solicitations^ v^^Bes^ and flatteries^ were thrown away ; 
Ike lady faeacd tkeiii» and did nothing. 
i , All the pain whiek he suffered ftbm ^e negleet^: 
flt».: aa he perhaps ' termed it, the ingratitude of the 
€!aart» may be supposed to have been driven awayby 
the unexampled soceess of ^ The Sugar's Opera."^ 
Thia play, writfin in ridicule of the musieal Itafian 
Dnuna^ waaftrst offinred to Gibber and hisfavetkittt 
at Dniry^Laner and rejected ; it being then oamedt 
to Bich^ had the effeot« as was ludicroudy saidv^ of 
making Gay riehr and Rich ga^. '. i 

. Of this lucky piece, aa tbe reader cannot bufewishr 
to know the original and progress^ I have inserted 
the idatioiii which Speace has given in Pope^s wordsi 
^ Dr Swift had been observiBg onee to Mr €lay^ 
^ what an odd pietty s<nt of a thing a Newgate Bto* 
^ toral mi^i mak6^ Gay was inclined to try at sudi 
'': a thing: for some time ; but afterwards thought it 
^ would be bettor to ^te a comedy on the sam^ 
^ plan. This was what gave rise to ^ The Begger^it 
^ Opera.' He began on it ; and when firot hemenp 
^i;ioned it to Swifts the Doctor did not mwh like 
** the ^q|ect As he carried it on; Jie shewed wkat 
^. he wrote to both of us, and we now and tiien give 
^ a correcticm^ or a word or two of advice ; but it was 
'^. wholly of his own writing«<~W]unt ifr was. dene> 
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^ aeiiber of us liiought it would Moceed. Wlo diew« 
ed it to CoDgreve ; iffho, after readii^ it orer, and; 
it would eitker td^e gimtly, or be damned ooiii-' 
£(HUidedly.«*^We were all at tlie first night of it, 
in great uncertainty of the event; tiU we were very 
much eneowaged by orerheanng the Duke of As- 
gyhf who sat in the next faoxtonsi say, ^ It will do***** 
*' it mwt do ! I. see it in the eyes of them/ This 
^ waa Agood Bdsle befoee the fittt aat wu over, tad 
^ao gavn us ease soon ; for that Duke (hesidca hie 
^own good tarte) has a paitacular knacky as any one 
^' now Uviag, in disooiveri]^ the taste of the pubho^ 
^^ He was qsute right in this, as nmal; Ike good^niU 
^ lure of the aadknoe appeared stionger and stiongaf 
^ every aet, and ended in a clamour of applaiise.'' 
: Its xeeeption is thus recorded in the notes to the 
* Dunciad.'^ 

V ? Tliis piece was i^oeived with gteater appkuse 
^: thai^ was ever known^ Besides being aeted in Lon* 
doa.^ty*tfarae days without inteamiption, and t^ 
newed the nextjseason with equal applause, it spread 
into all tbe great towns of Eoghusd ; was i^Uiyedin 
^many plaoesto.the tMrtietib and ibiiieth time} m£ 
ff Bath and Bristol fifty^ &c. It madeits proipGess in* 
^ to Wales, Seotland, and Ireland, where it was per- 
^ finned twenty*fiHir days suooessively. The ladies 
^' carried about with them the favourite songs of it in 
^ fans, and houses were furnished willi it in screens, 
f :The fiune of it was not confined to the author only. 
^ The person «dio acted Polly, till then obseure, be>- 
^ onne sU i^ once the favourite of the town ; her 
^ psetiwes were engra^ed> and sold in great numjbemf 
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<< her life tvritten, books of letters ^and vehes i& bef 
*^ piAIished^ and pamphlets tmde e?en of lier sayings 
^ and jeata. Fiirtlierm(»e, H drove oat of England 
'* (for that season) the Italian Opera» which had car* 
<^ ried aU before it for ten yearsi"' 
' Of this performance^v when it was printed, the re- 
ception was diflferenty according to the diiBferent opi^ 
nion oi its readers* Swift eammended it for the ex- 
eetlenoe of its raondity» as a piece that ^ placed all 
f^ kinds of viot in the strongest and most odiouis 
'^ light;" but others^ and among than Dr Herring, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterburyt censored it as 
giving encouragement not only to vice but to crimes^ 
by making a highwayman the hero, and dismissibg 
him at last mipnnished. It has been even! said, that, 
after the exhibition of ^ The Beggar's Opera,"*, the 
gangs of rdbbers were evidently multiplied. 

Both thede decisions are sorely exaggerated. The 
play, like many others, was plainly written only tO 
diViSrt, without ady moral purpose, and is thesi^tt 
not likely to do good ; not ean it be conceived^ with-^ 
out more speculation than life requires olr aidmits, to 
be productive of much evil. Highwaymen and housed 
bteakers seldom frequent the play-honse, or miibgte 
in any elegant inversion ; nor is it possibte lor any 
one to imagine that he may rob wilji safety, becaase 
he seos Macfaestth reprieved upon the stage. 

TUft olgection^ however, or some oilier rather {m>- 
litical than moral, obtained such prevalence, 'that 
when Gay produced a second part under the name 
of ** PWly," it Was prohibited by the Lord C^iambet- 
laitt ; and He was fovced to recompense his repuljsie by 
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41 attbidtiptioii, which UMid to hare; been. soliberally 
be$tawjBd» > thad what' he called. Q^remiaD ended in 
profit. The puhlicatkm waa so mvch favonrad, that 
thaughitbe.first part,gained hun foucliimdred poimds^ 
ii^ar thrice as taiiteh was the profit q£ the aeomd. '.■ 

. vHq riBCQi^ed yet; anotheir teeompence ifor this stip- 
po6e4 haiSdAbip» m ihe ^fl^timatei dttention o£ rtibb 
X>uk0 and DuchoAi ^f Queelisherry/ into vvbose houso 
he was taken, and widi>whom be >pas8ed tiie remains 
mg. part of hisi life. . The> Dukew cMsidexdng^ his want 
o£«ecaaatny, undertook tte management of his mou 
neyi and gave it jh> him as he wanted it 'But it is 
isiipposed thyy; thediscountensmee of the Court sunk 
deepJnto his heart, and gave him more ddsoontent 
than the api^buses or tmdemess of his friends couhi 
Averpower* . He soon fell into his old distemper, an 
Jbahitti^ (xiic, and langnished, though with many in^ 
t^Piials off ease and cheerfuhiessi^ till a violent fit at 
li^t seized him, and hurried him to the gmve, as Aat^ 
Imtjbiiet reported^ with more precipitance than he had 
^Y^ kobwn^ He died on the fourth of Hecemher, 
173S|^ aod was buried in Westminato Abbey^ The 
le^t^,. which <]broiight an account of his death to Swifts- 
"witslaid by fof siune days unop^ied^ heciwsewhw 
he rec^ved It he was imj^st with the preconception 
of . som0 misfortune* 

After his death, was pubUahed a seemd volume of 
Fables, mcHPe pdUtieal than the former. Hia opera of 
^' <i^fihiUes'' was acted^and the profits w^re given to 
two widotf sisters, who Inherited what he 1^ as his 
}awful liie^, fopr he diod without a wiQ, tlmqj^h he 
had gathered three tho^8and pounds. There W? 
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hjypeared likewifld under his name a comedy isaS- 
ed <" The Dittoeit Wife/? and '' The Reheaml «t 
^ Gotham,"' a piece of hnmiw&r. 
' The ehanuiter givm Inm Ivy Pope is* thia;^ tiui^ 
^ he^ was a oatoffal aami, ititkcfut deirign, ^o ispoke 
^ what he thoii^^ and jmtfe at he tb^Bt it ^'^ and 
iibat ^ be was of a tiiirid temp^, and feafliiil el g^ 
'«' ofilnee to the Gieat ;** "« whkh CMtaeb, hewev^fr^ 
jays Fope^ ^ w« of no af^ail^"^'^ ' ^ 

Aa a poet, he cannot be la;^ vay h%li« H^ wae^ 
4ta I once heard a female eritie temsAii ^ 4( a lowier 
^ order/^ He had not in any great degree the men^ 
dmnioTfiiit dignity of gmiua* Much howerer must 
be allowed to the author of a new spidea Of compo^ 
bltbn/though ii he not of the highest kind. ''We 
bwe to Gay the Balkd Opera;: a mode (£ com^ 
which at first was supposed to delight only by itti no* 
irelty, but has now by the experience of baff'a^^ta- 
ry been found so well accommodated to the^'dlilpcisi- 
iion of a popdaf audience, that it'is likely tcrl^^ 
long possesion of the stage. Whether %Mi*^^w 
drama was the product of judgm^t or of ^tt6K^%e 
jpraise of it must be given to the inventor ; asifilftfere 
mr^ many writers read with more tevercbee, ib Vhom 
auck merit of origitiality cannot be attiibtrtci^ ^^ 

His first performance, the '' Ritral SpOrti^Wiilidi 
» was easily planned md executed i ii; h ni^'ton- 
teaaptible, nor ever exceltent ^ The Faif^li^one 
itf those my thokgxcal fictions whkb antiqni^ dHJ^era 
ready «or the hond^ but whii(ji, like dtiher iSdngaihat 
fie open to every one'l ture^ ar6 c^ littlo valib. l%t 



^^fglfi&B^^ new tale of Venu^ 

3>|<tna, and Minerva* 

His Fables seem to baive been a fiivourite work ; 

"|br» having puUished one volume* he left another be- 

Idnd him» Of this kind of Fables^ the authors do 

not appear to . haw formed any duituiet or settled 

notion. Pbasdrus evidently confounds them witli 

Tal£s ; and Gay both with Tales and Allq^cfd 

Prosopopoeias* A Fi^ble^ or Apologue, suoh . ^i is 

now under coMideration, seems to be, in its genuine 

^tate» a narrative in which beings imtional, and 

•sometimes inanimate, arbores loquuniur, nam tantim 

Jer^i zxi^ for the purpose of moral instruction, feign- 

.ed to act and speak with human inteisests and pas- 

iBons. To this description the compositiims of Gay 

do. not always conform. For a Fable he j^ves now 

.^nd then a Tale, or an abstracted Allegoiyi and 

fimn |K)me, by whatever name they may be called^it 

will be di^cult to extract any moral principle. They 

. 4ae^ however, told with liveliness ; the versification is 
«nMlh ; and the diction, though now and then a little 
^MMtained by the measure w the rhyme, is generally 

To '* Trivia'' may lie allowed all that it claims; it 
is spsi^^yr various, ami pleasant The subject it 
«f that kind which Gay was by nature ^pialified to 
adorn; yet some^ his deooratioM may be jusUy 
wiibed away. An honest blacksmith nright have 
done for Patty what is performed by Vulcan. The 
appearance of Cloacina is nousems and superfluous; 
a shoe*boy could have been produced by the cairaal 
cohabitation of mere mortals. Hmioe^s rule is bro* 
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ken in both cases ; theie is nodignM Tindite noAif, 
no difficulty that required any supernatural iilterpo- 
sition. A patten may be made by the hammer of a 
mortal ; and a bastard may be dropped by a human 
strumpet. On great occai^ons, and on small^ the 
mind is repelled byuselesfir and apparent falsehood* 

Of his little Poems the public judgment seems to 
be right ; they are neither much esteemed, nor totally 
despised. The story of the Apparition is borrowed 
from one of the tales of Poggio. Those that please 
least are the pieces to which Gulliver gave occasion ; 
for mh» can much delight in the echo^of an wmata"^ 
lal^fotion? 

<f I>i<»ie-' is a counterpart to " Amynta,^ and *^ P^ 
^ tor Fidot" rad otiber trifles of the same kind, eas% 
imit^tedi wd unworthy of imitation. What the Jis^ 
liap&i call fK>medies;from ahappy condusien, 6a)r ^aib 
a tragedyifrom a mournful event; but 1^ ^atylerof 
the Italians and of Gay is equally tragical. . Th^^ 
is something in ike poetical *' Arcadia" so remote 
from hoiOMvn reality and speculative possibility, tfaalt 
we can never ^pport its r^resentetion throu^: a 
long work. A Pastoral of * hundred lines nay he 
f ndured ; but who will hear of sheep and goats, and 
myrtle bowers, and purling rivulets^ through five 
acts ? Such scenes please Barbarians in the dswnlof 
literature, and children in the dawn ^ life; bat ^tM 
be fo^ the most part tJirown away, as men grow wiae^ 
and n^tion^ grow learned. ar 
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Op Oeokge Granville, ' or, w bthew' ^#i4te^ 
ijfrienmUey oi Grenville, afterwards Lord LiantldMnie 
of Bidefotd, in the county of Disvon, lesi^is knofm 
t^aii his name and high rank might givt^ reason to 
exfeat.* He was boEti about 1667, the skt of Bel^ 
naxd ' Oreentiile, ' who was entrusted hy Monk* witk 
^he most ptivat6f tranitoctions of the Restoration, and 
tbe grandson of Sir Bevil Greenville, who dliedin 
the king's cause, at the battle of Lansdowoe. 

His early education was superintended by Sir 
William Ellis ; and Ins prc^ess was sudi, diat be* 
£>re the age of twelve be was sent ta' Cambridgie, 
where he pronounced a copy of his ownverses tathe 
Princess Mary d'Este of Modena, then Duchess of 
York, when she visited the univensity. 

At the accession of King James, being now at 
eigld»sen, he vapdn exerted his poetical powers, and 
addressed the new monarch in three diort pieces, of 
which the first is profane, and the two others such as 
• a boy might be expected to produce ; but he was 
commended by old Waller, who perhaps was please^ 
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to find hiiQficlf imitated in mx lines, which, thaagb 
they begin with nonsense and end with dulness, ex- 
cited in the yrang author a xi^pture of ^udcnowledge- 
jnent, 

In numbers such as Waller's *8elf migbt tise. 

It was probably about this lime that he wrote the 
^poj^m to the Earl of Peterborough, upon his accam- 
plighment of the Duke of York's marriage with the 
iPiwcess of Modena, whose charms appear to have 
gained a strong prevalence over his imagination, and 
.upoA^ whom nothing ever has beqn charged but im- 
prudent piety, an intemperate and misguided zefd for 
the pfopagatien of Popery* 

However faithfiil Granville migiht have been to ibc 
Kh6«r h«.««r «»no«»d rf the Quai. h. to 
left no temm for ^BUf^osmg that he ai^noved eithier 
the artifices or the violence with whiph the King^s 
religion was insinuated or 4>btruded. He enckavour- 
ed to be tirue at once to the King and to the Church* 
' Of this regulated loyalty he has tnmsmitted to 
posterity a sufficieiit ptroo^ in. the letter which lie 
wrote to his &ther about a month bef<»e the Prince 
. of Orange landed. , 

" Mar, ii§ai;.I>oiiGUter, Oct ^1688. 
" T« the hflDouraUe Mr BaraMd Granville. «t the 

<» £«rl of Bathe'% St Jameses. 
"Sir, 

^our having no prospect cif obtaping aCisn* 
don for me, cim no way alfer^oif <x)ol my^desire 
his important juncture to v»ti;|re 9»M^ vol 
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^ «eime mimtf€r'o» oik», Ibrtx^ Kbi^ Md tty Ci«ii« 

' '" I ^aimot lien^ fit!^ tiMer the i^ptMbii ^Ijring 
'^ obseure and idle in a ocfttfltry i^Yement, wkeii 
«« eyttj uMA who^bas the kadt sense c^ honour should 
^ be ]veparing for the field. 

*^ You may remember, Sir/ with what rductanoe 
^ I submitted to your eommands upon Momnouth's 
^ refbeUion, when no importunity could ^vaif with 
you to permit m6 to leAVe the Academy ; I was 
iooyouBgtobe hazarded; hvit, give me leave to 
say, it is glorious at any age to die for oncfs toon- 
try ; and the sooner, the nobler the saerlfiiie/ 
I am now older by three years: My unde Bathe 
*^^ was not so old when he was left among the skin at 
'^ ^ftie bktde of Newbury ; not you youtsdf, Shr, when 
^ ^bii made "your escape from your tutors, ta join 
* your brother at the defcttce of Scilly, \ 

*' The same cause has now cortie round about again. 
^ The King has been mided ; let those who have 
misled him be answerable for it. Nobody can de- 
ny but he is sacred in his own person ; and it is 
every honest man's duty to defend it. 

You are pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if the 
Hollanders are rash enough to make sudi an at- 
/'tempt ; biil^ be that as it will, I beg leave to insist 
^ upon it, that I may be presented to his Majesty, 
^ as me whose UtAost amUtion it is to devote his life 
** to his service, and ny country's, after the example 
"^^f iaB my anee^loxi^ 

^^ *• The gentry iasemliled at York, to agree upon 
^^iheilNttee of fepreieMatiVes for the county, havt 
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'^ ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes for lust 
^' upon this and all other pccaaoas ; Ifut at thei same 
f' time they humbly hese^li him to pYtd theiA suoli 
/^magistrates ^^ may be agreeable tO' t];ie laws of the 
land ; for, at present, there is np authority to which 
they c^ l^ally. submit 
^l They, have been beating up lor ' volunteers, at 
^ York,, and the towns adjacent, , to siipply the regi-, 
mcnts at Hull ; but nobody will list. , . 

By what I can hear, every body wishes well to 
t}i$ King; but they wQi|ld be glad his ministers 
were .longed* 

The winds ccmtinue so contrary, tl^ti^o landing 
can be so soon as was apprehended ; th??relqre I may 
hope, .with your leave and assistance, to b^ in readi* 
ness before ai»y actipw can begin, I be«eedi you,. 
Sir, most humbly and most earnests tp add this 
^* one act of indulgence mor^ tp Sio many<pther testi* 
monies which ^ have cppsta,ntly Received of your 
goodness; a^d be pleased to believe me always, 
/^ with the utmost duty and submission, Sir^ 

*^ Your most dutiful son, 

^f and most obedient servant, 

• 

Through the whole reign of Kii^ William he is 
supposed to have lived in literary rf tir^mept, and ift' 
^eed had for some time few other, pleasw^ei; biut those 
of study in his power. He was, as the biographers 
pbserve, the youn^ er son of a younger brother ; a 
^pnpmination by wl^ich our ancpstoi;s proverbi^y. px* 
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pressed tlie lowest state cf penury and dependence. 
He is said, however, to have preserved himself at tbia 
time from disgraee and di^culties by oeconomy, whidl 
he forgot or neglected in life more advanced, and in: 
better f(Nrtune. 

About this time he becaipe enamoured Of the 
Coilntess of Newbuigfa, whom he has celebrated with 
so much ardour by the name of Mira. He wrote 
verses to her before he was three«and-twentyi and 
may be forgiven if he regarded the face more than 
the mind. Poets are sometimes in too much h^ste 
to praise: - ' 

tn the time of his retirement it is probable that 
he composed his dramatic pieces, ^^ The She Gal-* 
lants" (acted 1696), which he revised and called 
** Once a Lover, and always a Lover ;" " The Jew 
of Venice,** altered from Shakespeare's ^* Merchant 
of Venice** (1698) ; " Heroic Love,'* a tragedy 
(1701); •• The British Enchanters'* (1706), a dra- 
mdtic poem ; and '^ Pelcus and Thetis," a masque, 
written to accompany '* The Jew of Venice." 

The comedies, which he has not printed in his 
own edition of his works, I never saw ; ^^ Once a 
Lover, and always a Lover,** is said to be in, a great 
degree indecent and gross. Granville could not ad-* 
mire without bigotry ; he copied the wrong as wdl 
as the right from his masters, and may be supposed 
to have learned obscenity from Wycherley, as he 
learned mythology from Waller. 

In his " Jew of Venice," as Rowe remarks, the 
character of Shylock is made comic, and we. are 
prompted to laughter instead of dietestation« 
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It is evident that ^ Heroic Lov^" wal writteii^ and 
presented on the stage, hefone the d«ath of Dryden. 
It is a mythological tragedy, upogd the love of Aga- 
memnon and Chryseis, and therefore eafdly sunk into 
neglect, though praised in verse by Dryd^n, and m 
prose by Pope, ? . . 

It is concluded by the wise Ulysse$^with this 
speech: 

Fate holds the strings^ and men like children move 

But at thef 're led ; success is fiom abore. ^ ' 

At the accession of Queen Anne, having his fiv-f 
tune improved by bequests fixmi his father, and his 
uncle the Earl df Bath, he was chosen i9to Ifarlifh 
ment for Fowey. He soon after engaged in a joinl^ 
translation of the ^' Invectives against Philip," witli 
a design, surely weak and puerile, of tungdi^ tibei, 
tbimder of Demosthenes upon the head of Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his estate again aug^ 
mented by an inheritance from his eWfix brother, Bm 
Bevil Granville, who, as he returned fram the |;cw 
▼emment of Barbadoes, died at sea* He contuiwd 
to serve in Parliament ; and in the ninth y^av, of 
Queen Anne was chosen knight, of the shire fi^ 
ComwidL 

At the memorable change of the ministry (1710)^ 
he was made secretary at war, in the place of J!^ 
Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve 
peers in a day, Mr Granville became Liord Lands^ 
downe Baron Bide&rd, by a promotion justly remark- 
ed to be not invidiouflf, because he was the heir of a 
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fiiiiily inf Ifdiiclr tw<y peerages, that cff the Earl of 
Bath and Lord Grasville of Potheridge, had latdy 
become extinct. Being now high in the queen's fa- 
vour, he (1713) v^as appointed leomptroUer of the 
limiisehold, and a privy connidlor; and to his otlier 
iioiiours was added the dedication of Pope's Windsor 
Forest. He was advanced next year to be trea- 
surer of the household. 

Of these favours he soob lost ali but his title ; for 
at the aecessidn (tf King George his place was given 
' to the £arl of Gholmondeley, and he was persecuted 
nvfrtt the rest of his party. Having protested agaitist 
the bill for attainting Ormond and Bolingbroke, he 
was^ after the insurrection in Scotland, seized Sept. 
36, 1715, as a suspected roan, and confined in the 
Tower till Feb. 8, 1717, when he was at last released, 
9m& restored to his seat in Parliament ; where (1719) 
he made a very ardent and animated speech against 
the repeal of the Bill td prevent Occasional Confor- 
mity, which, however, though it was then printed, 
he has not' inserted into his works. ' • . 1 h 

' Sometime afterwards (about 1722,) being perhapis 
embarrassed by his profusion, he went into foreign 
eoiintriesi with the usual pretence of recovering his 
health. In this state of leisure and retirenlent, he 
received the iirst volume of Burnet's History, of which 
he cannot be supposed to have approved the general 
tendency, and where he thought himself able to de- 
tect some particular falsehoods. He therefore under- 
took the vindication of General Monk from some 
calumnies of Dr Burnet, and some misrepresentations 
of Mr Echaid. This was answered civilly by Mr 
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Tfaomss Btutaet a&d CMmixon; and mbte iS&^j 
by Dr Colbatch. ' - 

His other historiad performanek is attefdncedFliis 
relation Sir Richard- Gi^nviHe, vibaai Jj&tA Chdte- 
don, has shewn in a form very ntiainiaMy> -So Hindi 
is urged in this apdogy io justify ntany iMiii«M that 
have been represented as oil^ble, and %> p^tiate 
the rest, that the'reader is reebnoiSed fcir tlie • greater 
part ; and it is * made very prohaUe idfat C%iMMon 
was by personal enmity disposed to thkdc ^e'^M^nt 
ist Greenville, as Greenville was also veiy ^ifiUi^ to 
4Jbink the worst of Clarendon. Tli^es^ fAeeeft -«lieie 
published at his return to England. ' ' ^ i 

', Being now desirous to ooneludo hisi kbo«^ 4nd 
enjoy his reputation, he published (1732) av^bdau- 
tifol and spleudid edition of hb worki^ iti whldi he 
omitted what he disapprove, and eidai|geA ^i4hat 
seemed deficient. ..r - 

He now went to Court, and was kbidly we^ei 
by Queen Cardine; to whom and 4o «h# I^iieess 
Anne be presented his works, with vieities iN^^he 
blank leares, with which he' excluded Ms Ibotical 
labours* ' f -'^ 

> He. died in Honover-^square, Jan* 30, 1736;baiing 
»few days before bur^ his wife, the li^ldy Anne 
Villiers, widow to Mr Thynne, by whcM he had lour 
daughters^ but no son. -'-*" i : 

Writers commonly derive their repulsdfioD^ftom 
their works ; but there are woftcs wViehMiw6tUai> re- 
putation to4he character of the writer; ' Tie pid>]ic 
sittietimes has its favourites, whom it l^ewaids^^ne 
species of excellence with the honours d^ t<>'4lfother. 



:^npi i|pipi iAma wt reremic^ £>r bis bne&eMi we 
do xwt iriOiiigly witlihold the piaise of gemus; • 

, anwobitfiBQiikedi merit becomes at ooee an sceomphA^ 
eAvwnt0tf » 9L bewtf .fiade no gveat difficulty in 

GxanviUe was a man ittnstrioiia by bis* bixtb, wA 

^tfaeif fine vttraeted aotioe ; moe he is by Pepe staled 

/^tbe%piditQ,'^ be must be supposed elegant ifl.b«s 

^ naunen^ ;^sbmI g^oocally kred; be was iu tiimes of 

-. y^mtmt «ad ^mbalenee steady to bis psrty^ and ob- 

iz tfiiied that esteem which is always conferred inpoa 

; 'Jba^skm »d eeuMt^cy. With ^tfaese .adwntagei^ 

luiving learned tlie.artof rersifysi^, he dedeied 

>n)M|Mel^4 pO0t3 and bis ehasn.to the laniel ff(^ al- 

; ;^Buit by A en^ 4ji a later genera^en» wba ti^ iqi 

, hk hook 'withoiit any favourable prejudieei^ the praise 

akeady received wUl be thought mfl|eisilt; ; for his 

mii»fM!m nature* op^illuinmtienr&iW^i^}^^^ 
isesmrte baii0 bad^ 110 /ambitann above t^ imfabttion 
it£W$Ski, j^{ y^m be bas^ copied the^ ftvAliw mnd 
Tery little m<»re. He is for ever amusing^bitltseif 
With liie puerilities efaiythelsgyi hiu^t^gii Jnji- 
t», wb<H if the queen brings oe diildrAl,irbfts4ibarre& 
Juno. Tbe queen h, conrpdi&ded >i$i June,' Venus, 
and Minerva. His poem on the I>lLQbese'«|^ (Sra& 
ton's law*f^, dfter having rMtkd a while with Juno 
abd^ PallBK Mars 2^ AlcMes^ Cassiope» Niebe,' ai)d 
tlie Propetides»^* Hercules, Mim^f and Rhadaman- 
lita8,rtrlasticonel4de6 it$ felly wHh prefaBenesff. 
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His veises to Miia^ wbidt -. me most, fireqaenlfy. 
mexitioiifid, have little In .them. of either, art or ina^^ 
tune* of the sentiments of a loieer» or' the laiiguage o£r 
a: poet ; there may be found, now and then, a luqapier 
effort ; but they are commonly feeble and UnaSwfcf 
ilig» or forced and extravagant 
-.His little pieces are seldom either sprighfly or 
elegant, either keen or: weighty.. They are trifles 
written by idleness,, and puUisbed by inanity. .Bute 
his Prologues and £pil<^ites have a just claim. to» 
praise. 

. The ^ Fragress of Beauty" seemft <me of his mosfr 
elaborate pieces, aiid is not deficient in splendour and 
gaiety ; but the merit oi original thought is wanting.. 
Its highest praise is the spirit with which he cele- 
brates King James's consortp when die wasi & queen 
no longer. 

The '^ Essay on unnatur^ Flights in Fpetry" is: 
not inelegant nor injudicious and has something of 
vigour beyond most of his other performances : huk 
precepts are just, and his cautions proper ; they are, 
isideed not new, but in a didactic poem noVelty is to 
be expected. only in the ornaments and illustrations. 
His poetical precepts are accompanied with agreeable 
and instructive notes* 

The Masque of >^ Feleus and Thetis" has here and 
there a pretty line ; but it is not always melodious^ 
and the conclusion is wretched. 

In his '^ British Enchanters" . he has bidden defi* 
ance to all> chronology, by confounding the inconsist- 
ent manners of different ages ; but the dialogue haa 
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oflm- the air- af Dryden's rhyming plays ; and his 
CMings are lively, tliough not very correct. This is, I 
tliiidcy ftr the best of his works ; for, if it has many 
findts^ it has Ukewise passages which are at least 
psetty* thouf^ they do not rise to any high degree of 
^s;oellenee. 
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Thomas Yalden, the sixth son of Mr John YaT- 
Aen, of Sussex, was born in the dty of Exetefr in 
1671* Having been educated in the gramniar-seh6ot 
belonging to Magdalen College in Oxford, he wtfs tit 
1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted common^ of 
Magdalen Hall under the tuition of Josiah FuUen^ 
a man whose name is still remembered in the Uni- 
versity. He became next year one of the scholars of 
Magdalen College^ wh^:e he was distingvdfihed by a 
lucky accident '^ 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a declama- 
ti<m : and Dr Hou^ the president, happening ta 
attend, thought the composition too good to be the 
speaker's. Some time after, the doctor ^findiiig him 
a little irregularly busy in the library, set hiiti an ex-^ 
erdse for punishment ; and that he might tol'^ie 
deceived by any artifice,^ locked the door. Y^^tetf,. 
tB it happened, had bieen lately feading m Ae sub* 
jeet given, and produced with little difficulty a obib^ 
^position which so |ileai^ed the prei^ei&t, ^1^^ he^tdd 
him his former suspidons, a^ |HtmilB^ ^4;!$'^fa^lN^ 
him. 



J!)Lddi8on and ^adiev^r^, men who were in thM» 
^tijffwftim^ and idjio both ad<^ted Yalden to their 
intlDiac;. Ydd^n eontinued^ tbroiigboxit hk }ife« to 
tbbik w pn>babLy he tboiigbt at ^nU y^t did &Qt 
foximt tibirietid^p of Addiiw^ 

When .Namnr was taken by King Wilivm^ Yal- 
'den made an ode. There neyer was toy reign meet 
edebtated by the poets than tb»t cf Willnimt who 
hfd Viory Httte ngsatd fyf song bimsdf^ bpt hap^ 
pened to employ miniaters who i^Msed themsalTw 
11^ the piaise of {ifttranage. 
; yQf tim ede mention is made in a humorpm f(»m 
^ ,thit. time^ called "^ The (Mfi>id Latt|e»tr u^ 
if^udi». after many chums had been'mttde and ri^jfio^ 
-tdmi Yalden is reiuMented aa demandimr the hmr^^i 
:and as bebg called jko his tm), iostMd ef «eoc4?iiig 

4l>IISWlM« 

' His citee WM fixr being a ftlmi in TCfM, ' 
Alid IMlNieBifiQg hip $]i«ft ^ tba kiq;; 
The tot was a triek not unoomiiioB or icwpoeu 

But the last was an impudent thing : 
Yet what he has stoTn was so little worth itealini^ 
^ - lli63r fi)tg»ve liim the daau^ and cost ; 

,. Thejr had fin'd him but ten-pence at most* 

WaiB foet wham he was ebaigad wilb lobhiiig «ras 
Cisfigiere* 

Hfi WMte aaothar ipoon en the death of Ibe il^^ 
DCGhnflflstev« 

. InlTM^helMeamefeBowaftheedli^ieAdiiext 
ftm cntepng into ar^crib waa presented by the so^ 
idety with a living in Warwiduhire, consistent with 




SfA2 VALBEK. 

tte fellowBliip, and chosen leetturer of mond']^b3otNi. 
phy, a very honourable office. 

On the accession of Queen Anne he iKvote ano- 
ther poem ; and is said, by the author of the *' !ffio- 
graphia>'' to have declared himdelf of the party who 
had the honourable distinction of High-drarchmtn. 

In 1706 he was received into the fiimily of the 
I>ake 6f Beaufort. Next year he became doctor in 
divinity, and soon after resigned his fdlowriiip and 
lecture ; and, as a token of his gratitude, gave the 
coll^ a picture cf their founder. 

He was made rector of Chalton and Cleanvffle ; 
t^o adjoining towns and benefices in H^rt&rdshire ; 
imd had the prebends, or sinecures, of Deans, Haim^ 
and Fendles, in Devonshire. He had before been 
chosen, in 1098f preacher of Bridewdl Hoqdtalyupon 
ihe resignation of Dr Atterbury. 

From this time he seems to have led a ^nist and 
inoffensive life, till the clamour was raised about At* 
terbury's plot. Every loyal eye was on the watch 
for abettors or partakers of the horrid^ conspiracy ; 
and Dr Yalden, having some acquaintance with the 
bishop, and being familiarly conversant with KeUy 
his i3ecretaryi» fell Unda: suspicion, and wta taken into 
custody. • . 

Upon his examination he was charged with ai dan- 
gerous ccnrespondence with Kelly. The conrequind- 
ence he acknowledged ; but mfintained that/ it* had 
no treasonable tendency. His papers wawa&ed; 
bcrt; noising was f<mnd that eonM fist *a Mme upon 
him, except two words in his poeket^-book; ^foroi^ip^ 
paced doctrine. This expression the imagination^df ^ 
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Jm^umiJmrn kad iinpoegiiated with tBeacon,. snd^tlie 
doetor ymm ei^oined to ex^am. Thus .pressed^ lie 
told theai'ihat the ivovdft Jiad lam inhfieded la 'his 
podcet^bcmk fisem ibe timo.of Qifteen Anne^aiid that 
he vas^iiriiained to giyie an aaooumtiofthem; btttthe 
tmdi ivra«» that he had •grattftedlus^airioeity one day, 
by hearing Daniel Burgees in the pulpit» and those 
flroiih:weie(a/n»nM(rial hi^ of a ijwuaytahle aentence 
jbfp which. lie warned his Gongp^egation to '^ bewaae 
^ of}-vthotongh*|ttced dodkrine^ V that doetrinendbieb, 
^« Qpottingin at ;t)ne<eai;^ .paces. through i the head^ and 

'^ goes out at the other." 

Nothing worse .than tlus appearing in ,his papers, 
vand no evidence mmg againsti him, he. was set at 
iJiberty. 

It wA not be supposed that a man of his characfa^ 
iittamed high digniides mi jt^e Church ; but Jie still 

retained the finendship^ and fi^gu^nted the conversa- 

tion, of a Ycrymimert^usand spleiylid set of acquaint* 
. ance. He died^iFiily. i^ 1786, in ^the: 66th year of 

his age. 

Of his poem8> many are of that irregul^ir kind, 

which, when he formed his poetical character, was 
VSupiK)Sed td be Pindaric. Having fixed his attcai- 
' - tibn on Cdwl^ as a model, he ha^ attempted in some 

sort to rival him, and has written a ^^ Hymn to Dark- 
'n^'^ evidently as a douhter-part t<> Copley's ^ Hymn 

to Light'' 
This hymn seems to be his best performance, and 
-ttlrfftrtlMitiaost part^ iuM^gtned with great ^Tiga«r, 
;.iaiidt9tpinMidiwitfi gteat prqnriety. I will not tian- 

acribe it. The seven first stafffltt ase good; hut Jdie 



thkdi imtlib^miAui^^ the Wt; dte e^ktk 
teems to wvobe a ooniaeadietioo ; ifae tevsA: ]8'«a&^ 
qixttitel/; bemtiiiil^ ^ 4iikleeiitli» fdndMntli^ ftai 
fifteenth, «re ipartly aiythiilo^oil, and pnlty tdl* 
giawi» and thasefoe not smUbfe to ttA ntfaor; ke 
might better have made the whole maxij philciefc 
phieaL 

There axe two stanzas ia ilus poem n^eio Ysldm 
maybe siuqpieoted, though hardly oonncted, of IupHi^ 
consnltcd the Hprnnms ad Umbfvm of Wia9teni9, 
in ihe sixth: stan»> whieh answeia in some sort to 
these lines: 

Ela 6u6 pmetst noctumis ntUnine sacriS'-^ 
^F6Iqtte yi» €frare novis dat; flpectra figovil^ 
Manesque exdtoB medios ululaze per agros 
Sub nocteiQi et quettu notes camplere peiiate& . , 



#^ 



And again^ at the condiiisioii : 

XQa sii6 Senium aecliidit corjpore toto 
Hattd BumeiBBS jiigi fegtentsa aeeuk li^SQj, 
Etgo bU postremiiiii nuuittixttipBjKe aolndt 
Hanc rerum mden^ suprema absumpierit bom 
Ipsa leves dnores nube amplectetur opacd^ 
Et piisco imperio niniis dominabitur UMBR4* 

His ^* Hymn to Light'' is not equal to the other. 
He seems to think that l^cr^ is an £astabfW)lute aijid 
positive where the Morning rises. . 

^ In the last stanza, having mentioned tiie, sudd^^ 
eruption of new-created light, he says, 

Awbile tb' Aln^tgr wond'iiiig flood* 

He ouf^t to hme remembered, (iiat Infinite Knew-- 
Jedgt can jiever wimdff. Mi wander is ^ effeet^vf 
ootdtyiipoii 
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Qli&B ellier poems: it k fiuftcuent towy» thsk they 
.ddaewe pcraud, though they ire not dNvays etaetly 
pdBthed, theugh the rhymes sve somMines very 91 
MMted, oHcl tboogh his £ndto seem imther the emis- 
mmta of i^eness thsn the negligeDcies of entfasi* 
«isim^ 
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TICKELL. 



UlUOUAB Tickell, the son of the Reverend Rkhaid 
Tickell, was born in 1 686. at Bridekirk, in Cumber- 
land ; and in April 1701 became a member of Queen's 
College in Oxford ; in 1708 he was made Master of 
Arts ; and, two years afterwards, was chosen Fiellow ; 
f<Hr which, as he did not comply with the atatntefb by 
taking orders, he obtained a dispensation fiom the 
Crown. He held his fdJ^owship tiU 1726, and then 
vacated it, by marrying, in that year, at DuUin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear 
away their lives in closets ; he eiU;ered early into the 
world, and was long busy in public affairs; in whiib 
^he was initiated under the patronage of Addison, 
whose notice he is said to have gained by his verses 
in praise of Rosamond. 

To those verses it woiild not have been just to 
deny regard ; for they contain some of the most ele- 
gant encomiastic strains ; and, among the innumer- 
able poems of the same kind, it will be hard td ftid 
on^ with which they need to fear a comparison. It 
may deserve observation, that, when Pope wrote loag 



«(fterwaidi in prmae of Addison, he has ec^ied^ at 
least has Kaembled, Tickell. 



2. 1 



Let j(yy ^ute fior BsMmoncla's ahaile. 

And wreaths of mg^tle cx0wxi the lovely maid. 
•While now perhaps with Dido's ghost she rovei^ 
And hears and tells the story of their loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike they bless their fiite. 
Since 'Lore> which made them wretohed, made tbem great. 
Nor longer that relentless doom bemoan, 
Which gain'd a Virg^ and an Addison. 

Tickell. 

Then future 9ges with delight shall see • ,- 

JIow Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree ; 
Or in fidr series latttel'd batds be shown, 
A VifjgUtfaertf^ and liere an Addison. Poi^s. 
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He produced another piece of the same kind at tibe 
appearaMe of Cofo^ wit^^ equal skilly but ncri; equal 
iiappineBs. / 

;When the n^isters of Queen Anne were: nego- 
tiating mdi France, TickeD pnbliiAed ■** The Psos- 
f^ pe|t of .Peace/'- a poem, of which the tendency was 
to ieclaian the nation ir^m the pride of conquest to 
iihe ;pleasares of ^ tranquillity. . How far Tickell, iniiom 
i^wift afberwaids mentioned as Whiggismnw, \^vA 
iimxx ponnected. himself with any party, I know not ; 
this' poem certainly did not flatter the praetises, or 
t^^rmote the opinions, of the men by whom be was 
afterwards befriended. 

WMx Addison, however he hated the men then in 
*pew^, suffisEed his fidieadshqp to prevail ovicr hpla piah- 
^' sprit, and . gave in .the S^peotatbt such praises of 
Tickefl^a pilonk^ that when, after faaviDg hmg wished 



ta panuf *iV I liU Isld.oA it at- kst^ I tbn^^ it> 
unequal to the honours whkh it hid- iwnved# wi 
fonxod it a piece to be appmed ratheir than adaured. 
But the hope excited by a work cf g^hiei .being ge- 
neial and indefinite, is rardy grafi&d. It vm read 
«t that time mth so mudb ^ivoiur^ ijii^t gix.^ditionf 
weve sold. . , . t 

AA the anaural of King George^ Jbe. sang ^* The 
Royal Progress ;" ^Mhich, being inserted in iht Spec^ 
tilWj is ijrell known ; and of which it is just Jto say, 
that it is nfitfaer high nor low. 

The poetical incident of most importance in %yk^ 
ell's life was his pnblioiMaQn of th^ fimt heok f^ the 
Iliadf as translated by himiel^ «a afqpMnt offOAtioa 
to Pope's H<mier, of wUdi the &»t part made ita 
Mttraaoalato the winrld at the saiaa tiaie. 

Addkiin -decUted thatthe^fal *ottiooa nwo fafth 
good; but that Tiekdl's was the best timtemrivas 
inidfi;.and mtt A^Uiiant tibe witB» his adherttitB 
aiid fcUowers,. wore QSBtam t^ Fepedwawt 

appear to have been jnucb 4iaDis|fr«i ; ^Sta/" m^§h^e, 
^1 have the tdwn» that ii^ tha iMh im mf mief 
fittt h^ r^aittka^ ^ that it ia iMmmMn ht^^ amaUer 
i^.party to tn^kp up m diligenee iWhM itiugr vnt ift 
^SoMmbcBrt ; he iqfipeala to the paspte aa haapiopfir 
^^ judges^; and, if thi^ aae net ladbMlta .eoi|denim 
ffhim^ hejs in little oaoe abwt the fai|^%en a|t 
*• Button's." 

1 Pope 'did not Imig think Addison an tinpattiid 
jadge; facheconsi^ere^ihiflaiasthe wdteCjiDflE^^ 



■ ** Tbere TmA befti a oold»Ht» (mid Mr Bop^ ht- 
^tureea Mr Adiison wid iii« l«r wflw time; mA 
^ w« had Mt bcM in taoiftny tog«tlie#, Ibr a g<0od 
** wldle, any ^«lieve 4mt ttt BaMttn^s odiiM-boilae, wb«if6 
** I vwid «* Me Ufti ite«t wof day<— jQh Uis m«Bt- 
*> fJBg ne tiiim, CM day fti (kiyrtledfar) he Ukk ttf6 
** iride> attd said he ti^uld be glad to dine wtlii «ie, 
«'al Mdl H tavern, if I atidd titt thoM pee^Ie Wete 
** geie^Bitiigiijff laid Philip*). We imat V66otAiag- 
*^iy f afed all»«M^fomer Mr Ad&M»n: isaid, « TSiat fa« 
^^ W ^i^Mted fat wme ihae <je talk -wititilie ; ^£ 
't'MtffirfcMd/ficltdl bad tamexfy, ^ttst att)kfi»d, 
<* thM(diit«i til» first ho^^ tiie Ilkid ; tW hede-i 
^l^ed' 16 ^liifit itj^^iid'hid d^iiifed \tkn' ti'lotUt it 
*^«#e»^ %hat he-iiiust theteAfte h^ th» I'^^tMiid^tit 
*• deare hutt to leelt ov^ tiiy:|bi«t b^k, 4ie«!fti«ie, if 

«1fe did,: it. ^rotdd >hb¥e the «k^ 4f^ de«bl«udetiii^; 

«<I aiaKfted hiiA that I<iid nM^ait'att tbUe i&iU'df 
« Mf f^i^e^ diat h6 was geiii^ to pulSUsh his tmti- 
^:|i^^ Afit he tieirtaiBly' haft as smth rig^ft-'tO 
** tnafOate «[ly aWIlM as i6y««lf ; and UMt puMfafh- 
^^ ttMhv»iaft estetibg ofi a Mr sti^. I then add- 
'^■^inimtt^rMM' not de^nie him to look over 'fliy 
ff firtt hodc ief Ae mad, beeause he had lo«lk<d orrei^ 
''Mr Tictkeli's; butt could wish to hare the>be*«fie 
^^h^^dlm&tv4iX&m% en the second, whkh I hsd thea 
<^ fiftfelMd, Mid which Mr Tickell had not to^Pched 
*^ upon. Accoiditigly I sent him the secimd btek 
^'iUte next mi^miiig; and Mr Addison a few Axy$ 
'Rafter t^^nrtied It, ^ilh very high C(ftnmendat&6to. 
<<4Stom aftHN^It wm 'generally known t^at Mr^dcell 
'' was fMMMiig fhe ftrst bo«fe^ tile Ilitid, I iHi^t 
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Dr Yoio^ in the 8tiieet.;« and ttpm tntt tJ3&og into 
tluit mlgect, tile Dector . expressed agreat deal^of 
amffm at Tickell's having had sneh a .tnuulation 
80 long bythim. Hemd, that it ii«i inconoeindite 
*^ to him» and that there nnstbe some niisfeake in 
** the.matter; that eaeh used to oompnnicate to lite 
*^^UKt whatever yerses they wtote, &Yfen,to the least 
*^ things; thatXickeU eoukL not have been Inpied in 
'' 80 long, a fverk th€^ without his kncmuig something 
*' of the matter ; and th|it he had never* heard a aiiK 
^ wond of it. till op this occasion. This saiprtse 
of Dr Young, together with what Steele has said 
against Tickell in rebtion to this affair^ makoii* 
** highly prohaUe that there was soaae noderhaiid 
dealioff in that -business s and indeed Tickell l^n* 
*^ seli^ w^ is a very.ftir worthy maOykas since, in a 
*^ maniKr, as good as owned it to me^* When it waa 
^^ introduced into a conversation between Mr TidoeH 
** and Mr Pope, by a third person, Tickell cUd not 
^ deny it ; which, considering his honour, and a^ 
^^ for his departed friendi was the same as owmng itt" * 
Upon these suspicions, with which Dr Warburtpa 
huits that other circumstances coimured, Fdpe al* 
ways in his '' Art of SisJ^ing" quotes this book as the 
work of Addison. 

To compare the twp trandations would be tediMs ; 
the palm is xk>w given universally to Pope ; but I 
think the first lines of Tickell's w^e rather to be 
preferred ; and Pope seems to have since burrowed 
something from them in the eorreetion of his own. ' 
When the Hanover sueoessifm was diqput^, Tido- 
ell gave what assistance his pen would supply. 



^"^ £jettet to Avignon'' stiuids high tinong pdity-pMtnb; 
it expresses contempt mthoat eban^Msir and mtp^ 
rionity mthout iuffdenoe. It had the snttoiv which 
it ' deserved^ heii^ five times} pnitedL 

He was noir intimately wiited 4sa Mr A^cftson, 
whiH when he went inta Inland aaeecretary to the 
IjcnrL Svnderibiid, took him. thither and nafkfyeA 
him in pnblic business ; and when (I7V7) afterwards 
be rose to be secretary of state, made him under-se- 
cietary. Their friendship seems to have continued 
without abatement; for, when Addison died, he left 
him the charge of pnblishing his works, with a so- 
lemn recommendation to the patronage of Craggs. 

To these worits he prefixed an elegy on the au* 
thor, which could owe ncme of its beauties to the as* 
sistonce which might be suspected to have strength- 
eaed or embellished his earli^ compositions; but 
nether he n<^ Addison ever produced nobler lines 
than are contained in the third and foiirth paragraphs; 
nor is a more subhme or more elegant funeral-poem 
to be fimnd in the whole compass of English litera- 
ture* 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made secretary 
to the Lords Justices of Ireland, a place of great ho* 
nour ; in which he continued till 1740, when he died 
on the twenty-third of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longest is 
*^ Kensington Gardens," of which the versification is 
smooth and elegant, but the fiction unskilfully com-* 
pounded of Grecian Deities and Gothic Fairies, 
Neither spedes of those exploded Beings could have 
done much ; and when they are brought together 



they mdj make emb oflicretintou ip l fl ifev ToTldEeD, 
howerar, cannot be lefwed a fai^ ]^aee ameog the 
mmar poets; nor sbould it be fttgotten that he wan 
one of the contril^twi to the Speetator. With r&- 
apeet to hb penonal charaeteTt he is sMd to ha»^e been 
a man of gay etnvpraatieni a| ieaat atempemie lover 
of wine and company, and in hia domeatie ydatKona 
withent cemnre. 
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HAMMOND. 
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Of Mr Hammond, thottgh he be well femembereS 

and caressed by the elegant ami 
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tiie gieat» I was at first aMe to obtain no other me^ 
BO^nalf than such as are supplied by a book called 
^ Cibbefslives of the Poets;" of which I take this 
opportunity to testify, that it was not written, nor I^ 
Mieve erar seen, by rither of the Gibbers ; bnt waa 
tiie work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland^ a 
aum of Very acate understanding, thongh with little 
adiolastk education, who, not long aflter the publi- 
cation of his work, died in London of a consumption. 
His life was virtuous, and his end was jhous. Theo- 
^bilus Gibber, then a prisoner for debt, imparted, as 
I was told, his name for ten guineas. The Inanu- 
satq^t of Shiels is now in my possession. 

I have since found that Mr Shiels, though he was 
no n^igent inquirer, had been misled by false ac« 
connts; lisr he relates that James Hammond, the 
author of the Elegies, was the son of a Turkey mer- 
ehaiiti and had some office at the Prince of Wales's 
QOwt» till love of a lady, whose name was Dashwood, 
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Ibr It time disotd^red his understandiiig. He ww 
unextinguishably amoroui^, and his mistress inteDoci^ 
biy cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is tme, and part false. He 
was the second son of Anthony Hammond, a man of 
note ^ong the wits, poets, and paiiiamratary ora* 
tors, in the iM^nning of this century, who was aflied 
to Sir Hobert Walpole by n^arrying his sister. He 
was bom about 1710»^uid edi&cated at Westmiaistei^ 
f^ool ; but it does not appear that he was i>f any 
un^ersity. He was equerry to the Eriuoe of Wales, 
mi Mims to ha^ cMie very eadyisteffittc nitioe^ 
ipid tebave beott diititigiiifllMl hfihmemlmmMeBA* 
fih^ prejudioed manidiid at tibat time, in finrorir «{ 
liie man on whom tkqr were bestonvd^ fo Imrmm 
the ^Mapaaioii^f CotiMsa^ Lyttdton, aad Ciieafair- 
4dd» He lA said t» have divided )m hh^hektmin 
fleasiBe aad bodka; in his xetirwiepk ibigeltli^'^ 
tfwn» and m his gawty losing the stttdeilt.. Oi Us 
litersiry hoars aU the effisets are heie ^^diibited^ of 
wkish die Edgier were written very early^ and: tli» 
Iptafegue Mt long be&re his death. 

lti'174]> he was chosen into parimment A» Ihmo 
m Omiwall, probably one c^ those who were fleeted 
by the Prince's influence; and died: next year in 
June at Stowe, the famous seat <tf Lord Oobhiin. 
His mistress lopg outlived him, and in 1779 died 
unmarried. The character which her lover be«- 
queathed her was, indeed, not likely t<> attract eooart* 
diip- 

The Elegies were published after lis death ; and. 
while the writer's imme was r^nembo);ed4dtb fiwk 
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IMS, they were tmd ivith a Mnfaimi ift idmite 
them. 

The recouunendatory preface of the editor, who 
was then believed, and is now afHrmed by Dr Maty, 
to he Itiie 'Emd of Chesterfield, raised stooog pr^udiees 
in their favonr. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it nay be 

wimmMf suspected Ihat he never read the poems ; 

^eifhe freftssea to vafaie diem fiv a Ttry hi^ speeies 

^•sif 4exodShttce« soad Te cM n i Dends ^tutnk as dbe mndne 

dfllintoa of the mind, wfaieh cscproases a real paesmi 

k» Ae hoigiiage ef Bittim Bit the, truth i% these 

-BkgieahaM imtber pessien, natitrev negmenneaa* 

''JPRfaen there is ikstioB, tbeee k no passion: heihat 

.idesrtfaw' hhaeetf as a ahepherd, «id fasa Vatta tr 

Ddia as a shqph^ess, ai^ talks of goataawllanihs, 

feds no passion. He that courts his mistress wi|h 

Boesan imag^ deserves to lose her; £m she may 

with good reason suspect his sinGmty. Hammwd 

: faa. ^^timeiits d^ fiom »atur^ «id few inii. 

-ges irom modem life. He produces nothing hut 

fti^d pedantry. It would be hard to find in all* his 

pnoduetioBs three stanzas that deserve to be reHiem- 

faened. 

Like other lovers^ he threatens the lady with 
.^^rhkg; and what then shall follow ? 
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Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corse attend ; 

'With eyes ayerted light the solemn pyre. 
Till ell axound the dolc&l flames- ascend. 

Then slowly sinkings hy degrees expire ? 

To sofDtih the hovering soul he thine the care> 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournfUl hand ; 

In sahle weeds the golden vase to hear. 
And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand : 
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Pkmdifua^s odoim be their ootdy feast/ 
And all the pride of Asia's fiagcant year, , 

Give them the treasures of the fiirthest East^ 
And^ what is still more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no Uame can ML upon a nymph who xo» 
jected a swain of so little meaning.. 

His verses are not ni^ed, but they have no sweet- 
ness ; they never glide in a stream of melody. T^nqr 
Hammond or other writers have thought the quatnift 
of ten syllables el^poe, it is diffieult to tell.. Tke 
dianicter of the Elegy is geniLeneBS asd tmuity; bite 
this stanza has been pronomced by Dfyden» whose 
knowledge of English metre was dot inonisidefillfe* 
to bethe most magniicent of all the measuxea whitlt 
ottt language affiaards. 
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^F Mr 8oiamiTEiA*8 life I am not able to say any 

^mg tkat earn satisfy ciuriosity. 
^^jtHa was a gentltmaii whose estate was in Warwick- 

' iidiiM ; Ilia hoitse^ wliore he was bom in I69S9 is called 
Edston, a seat inherited from a long line of anoestors^ 
for he was said to be of the first family in his county. 
He tells of himself that he "was bom near the Avon's 
banks, fie was bred at Winchester-school, and was 
dected fellow of New CoUq^e. It does not appear 
that in l3ie places of his education he exhibited any 
uncommon proofs of genius or literature. His powers 
were first displayed in the country, where he was dis- 
tinguished as af)oet, a gentleman, and a skilful and 
us^ justice of ^e peace. 

Of tiie dose of his life, those whom his poems have 
delighted will read with pain the following account, 
copied from the Letters of his friend Shenston^ by 
whom he was too much resembled. 

«« «-jQur jold friend Somervile is dei^l! I did not 
<< imagine I ;Could have been so scwry as I find myself 
^ •on tUs ixxa8km.---:^tf &£0ft0» quarimw. I ean now 
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'* excuse all Mn fmbles ; impute them to age, and t« 
^* distress of circumstances : the last of these com!- 
derations wrings my yery soul to think on. For & 
man of high spirit^ conscious of having "(at least in 
one production) generally pleased the world, to be 
^ plagued and threatened by wietdies that are low 
^ in every sense ; to be forced to drink himself into 



€t 
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^ pains of the body, in order to get rid of the pwos 
^ of the mind, is a misery.'' 

He died July 19f 1748, and wat buried at Wot- 
ton, near Henley on Arden. 

Hi9 disfcreaaea need not be imiflh filM ; Ida estate 
is said to have been fifteen hnndied a year» ii4adi 
by hia death devolved to Lord Somervile ofSeetlaiid. 
His mother indeed, who lived till innety» had a jdift* 
ture df six hundred. 

It 18 wit& regret that I find myself not belter«n»«. 
bfed to exhibit memorials of a writer, who aft hwA 
must be allowed to have set a good example to men of' 
his own class, by devoting part of his lime fe elegmt 
knowledge ; and wbohaa shewn, by the salgecte which 
his poetry has adcmied, that it is praeticablo to be aft 
once a skilftil sportsman and a man of letters. r* 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetvy ; and 
ihough perhaps he has not in any reached mtch ex- 
cellenee as toriise xnuekenvy, it may oomnratry be 
i^aid at kast, that ^^ he writes very wett fti A*9«bll»^ 
'^*^man:'^ Mis serioos jHeces are sometliMrdeitttod^ 
And hi^ trifles are some4ames eiegsnt. Im^'faatfiMMlia 
^0 Addison, )[he> couplet whndl mentiom OSfigi^la^inrlt^ 

tM^wtiU tKe moirt exquisite deficniy of praiifr^^M^ 
WU^laf^^ of ' those hi^y aterokeGh tititt .m^oMfoa 
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attuned. In \m 04es to Maiihcmi:^ there are 
^beantifttl lines ; but in the jeoond Ode he shews that 
he knew lUtle of his hero, when he talks of his pri- 
^rate virtues. Hia subjects are commonly: sUeh as re- 
^re no great depth of thought or energy of exp^es- 
«on. His Fables afe^gtueially stale, and therefore 
«i€ite no curiosity. Of his &yourite» '^ The Twe^ 
*^ Springs," the fiction is unnatur^ .and the moral 
inconsequential. In hia Tales there is too much 
coarseness^, with too little care of language, and not 
«uffident rapidity of narration. 

Hki gteai work is his ^Chaee,^ whidi he under- 
took in his maturer age, when his ear was improred 
to the approbation of blank verse^ of which however 
liis two first lines gave a bad specimen. To this 
poem praise cannot be totally denied. He is allowed 
by isp^vtmen to write wUb great intdligience of his 
sdbject* iHbieh is the first requisite to excdlence; 
and thoi^ it is impossibie to interest the common 
teacfeis ef verae in Hob dangers or pleasures of tlie 
ciia6e^ he has done all that trapntion and variety 
eeidd easSy effi^ ; and has with greact propriety en* 
larged Ins plan by the modes of bunting used in other 
eenntiies. 

With stiH less judgment did heobqse blank mene 
•a ^ vaUde of "^ Rural Sports.'' If Uank verse be 
3u»t tunud and gorgeous, it ia crip^ed pnwe ; and fiu 
wSSn h pigea in laboured langftage have ^^ot^mg to 
mmmemxA them but absurd Qovdty, vtiuch^ wantfa^ 
tfieattnelioM ef Naliae^ cannot please longi Ob^ 
ewelkMe a£ '< The Splendid Sfaimng,*" n, that it is 
Adrtl ]3ilgi4secs»gi9^ 
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It lias been observed in all ag|p8» fhnft^tbe adtan* 

tages of nature or of fortune have Cjoplribiited vevy 
little to the promotion of happiness ; and that those 
whom the splendour of their rank* or the e&tanjt of 
their capacity^ have placed upon the summits of bu* 
man life^ have not often given any just ooQasm t^ 
envy in those who look up to them from a lower sta* 
lion ; whether it be that apparent sup^ority. incittts 
great designs^ and great designs are naturally liable 
to fatal miscarriages ; or that the general lot of man- 
kind is misery^ and the misfortunes of th^^siey whose 
eminence drew upon them an univers^ attentjna, 
have been more carefully recorded, because tb^ywerie 
more generally observed^ and have in reality beeii 
only more conspicuous than those of ot)ier% ^ ^P9Re 
frequent, or more severe. : j; , 

That affluence and power, advai^tageii ei^naio 

. and adventitious, ^ud therefore easily ses^V9ble.>i&0i(i 

those by whom they are possessed, sb^lf^ Vf^-Ot^tflia 

flatter the mind with, expec^tiopii of feli^y v^ag^ 

jthe^cannc^t give, r^ses no astoi^shmep;^}. but it sefupt 
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xattonal to liope» ibat mtelltetiud greatnen should 
produce better effects ; that minds qualified for great 
attiuiuneuta should first endeavour their own benefit ; 
and that they» who are most able to teach others the 
way to happiness^ should with most certunty follow 
it thanselyes. - / * 

But Uiis expectation, however plausibleii has been 
very &equently disappointed. The heroes of literary 
as well as dvil history have been very often no less 
remmrkable for what they have suffered, than for what 
they have atchieved ; and volumes have been written 
ptAy to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and 
jrdnte tlvBir unhappy lives, and untimely deaths* 

To these mournful naxratives, I am about to add 
ihe IMe of Richabb Savage, a man whose writings 
entitle^ him to an eminent rank in the classes of learn* 
ing, imd v^hose misfiirtunes daim a degree of compas- 
sion, not always due to the unhappy, as they were 
often the ecmsequenoes of the crimes of others, rather 
ihftu his own. 

In thc^ year 1697, Anne Countess of Macclesfield, 
having lived some time upon very uneasy terms with 
jb^ husband, thought a puUic omfession of adultery 
the most obvious and expeditious method of obtain- 
it^ her libarty; and therefore declared, that the 
^hiM, witli which she was then great, was begotten 
by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be imagined, 
aulde her husband no less desirous of a separation 
ihite herself, and he prosecuted his design in the most 
effiMstual manner ; for he applied not to the ecclesi- 
astieal coiirts for d divorce, but to the parliament for 
xa Mtf by which his marriage might be dissolved^ 



tm of hia m& iJU^tittatedt This Ae^ a£bar Umt 
mtfial deUbearatioQi Jde obikaiiied» tlMugii witibmrt tbe 
fppxpbati^E ofaomew ^o^oMidtml mfgtmgo mib 
a^^ odIji oQgsiinUe by ecdcsiiMtiml judgm; «if< 
on Maceh Sd was separated fixnn his wife, whoi^^ftv^ 
twid, .whicdi was verj gieatf was repaid har^ aod wio 
hayiqg; aswdlasher hushand, tfa» fifaeitf of «ali^ 
anotlier ohoiae^ wa&iii a diort time named to CokmA 
firett* 

WUle the Earl of Maedesfidd was * piMecatiag 
tbis Mtbag, hit wife was^ on tbe lOlh of JaauttT; 
1697^ deliveked of a sob; and tlie Eiri Rsves^ 
by appearing to.oaiisider him as hk own* ItftiioQe 
any reason to dedbt of tbe sinceaity of fast ^itidum^. 
(MA ; fer be waa las godfether^ aiid gaiw biM bio oin^ 
aame^ whieb waa by hia direetioo iasertod i* tbe fthi 
gister <ii St Andrew's parish in Holborn, but wAl^: 
tttoately left bim to the oiire of his aaoAer, wboB^ 
as she was now set free from her hudband^ be pfobor 
Uy imagined likely to treat with great tenderfteaa 
the child^tbat had contributed to so pleaeang m^mmik 
It is.not indeed easy to dncover what motvres eMl& 
be feimd to ove]>*balanee that natural affi^olieii 4i% 
parent^ or what interest could be promoted by neg^bole 
or eiuelty. The dread of shame w of pom^^ (by 
whid» wme wretches hare been ind^ ta Amim 
or to murder their diildieB, canMt be supposed to* 
have affeeted a woman who bad patclaitoied bev oriMM. 
md soUdted nqnroada, and^^ whom tiiod em w rney efe 
tbe k^^tmre had undeseitedly bestowed a; feattttlw 
«jutih would bftiFe bew vety litde diminisbei b^r Ae 



eacpenseB whi^ the eaie of her el^ widd hme 
BvMight' upoii her* It irae tiwefore net Iflcety thit 
she would be wicked without temptation; that ahv 
i^aiild looM opoQ her mn from his birth mA a kind 
Q^" leseotsient and abhefrence ; and^ instead of s»p« 
-pomtimg^ sasisthig, and deftndisg him, deligfat to seo 
Imn sliiigi^ii^ vHitii misery, ot that she would tako 
emetf ^portimity of aggrarating bis misfcaittDes, and 
cAMtiuotiiig Ml resources, and with an implacable and 
listless cruelty continue her persecution from the irsi 
hmr nf his lifii to the last« 

/ But whatersr were her motives, no sooner was bet 
«jSft'bobn,:than she discorersd « vessiutiob vef disown^ 
mft hiiii4 and in a yesy dbsrt tMte rmioved Mm from 
hut sight, by committing him to the care of a poor 
tniifiaa^ lAfsm tdie ^xscted to educate hMt aa tier 
MttH aiid ieii^iiied? narer to utfoim Mm of his true 
pstrMfls. 

. Sudi war llie b^innfaig of the life of BldMurd 
Sarmge. Bnm wMi a l^al ehdm to honour and to 
i^htence, he was in two months iO^timated by the 
pifldiatnMti and disowned by his mother, deemed to 
poiwly and obscurity, and launched upon the ooean 
^Hfe^ only tiiat he m^t be swoSbwed by its q«£ek* 
siads, or dflidied upon its rocks. 

Hii ttifotb^ oottld not indeed infect otlMrs with 
the wme a?uehy. As it was impossible to aroid the 
iiri^UifierKrMch the eurioiity or tenderness of l^r re» 
ktteio Ittade after M^ ehildr die was ob%ed to give 
8(9100 aaeount of the measurss die had taken; and 
bet iMther; the Lady Masoe, wbetiier in ap[nroba- 
tioii iff her ditt^gn, or to pravfiit mote diBiinal oobk 



tAfmces, engaged to iraiMtici intli^btf^li^^ pajF 
her fm her care, imd to^tup^rintend tke^docttiott^ 
Ae child. ' ' i 

In this diaritable ^ffleebhe ^smMkbeA l^hii goft^ 
mother Mn Lloyd, who, while she fired; almiyskdt^ 
ed u|k>n hitn with that tenderness which the baribwri- 
if of his mother made peeuliarly necessa^t fanl Ihtr 
death, which hapfiened in his tenth yiw; tMb Miotfair 
of thfe mitrfintttnes of his childhoodt ^ tfaoogh she 
kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loss by a^l^fs^ 
of three hundred pounds, yet» as he had nmb topro^ 
aeeute his claim, to shdter him fkom <qiprQSsidn» ^ 
call in law to the assistance isi justice, her mil vte 
eluded by the execulcvs, and no pMrtrf &e money 
was ever pdd. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. IRxt 
liddy Mason still continued her caret and dbeetdl 
him to be placed at, a small grammar-sshool near Sk 
Alban's, whare he was cdled by tihe ttame of fais 
nurse, wxthont the l^»t intimatita that he had a 
claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature^ and passed 
(hrough several of the classes, with what rapidity or 
with what applause cannot now be known. As he 
always spoke with respect of his master, it* is probable 
that the mean rank, in which he then appeared, dki, 
Slot hinda: Ins genius from being distingiMhed, or his 
industry from being rewarded : and if in so low a state 
he obtained distindidn and rewards, it4^ net Kkefy 
that they ^erie gained but by genius and^indnstiy^^ 

It is % ery. reasohable to conjectttre, tfai^ his «ppli- 
eation was equal to his abiHtues^ beeatise his improve* 



mmt WMB mwe tiian f ropwrtiaBed to the on^rtiiait 
ties wfaioh he enjoyed; nor dm it he doubted^ that if 
hia eailiest productions had been presenred, like those 
g|: happier students^ we nught in some hare fonnd 
▼igonus saUies of tiwt stoi^tly hiunoiur ^nffaich dis** 
Iwigttsbes '^ The Author to be leV' and in othexv 
ftaoi^ tottdsea <tf th«t ai^lmit imagination which 
IKiiittd itbe solemn scenes of ^ The Wanderer." 

While he was thus oultivatiBg his genius^ his ftp 
thee the Sari Rivera was seised with a ^stemp^ 
n^icb in A diert tkne put an end to bis life^^ He 
jiadt£reqparatly inquired after his sen^ ei)4 h^^ alwaya 
lieen.amvwwd with ftUadous and evafav^ answecs; 
Jmftf tbeing new in his own^opinii^ on his death^-be^t 
he thought it his duty to provide for him among his 
^hto %ii|yfal.childii»n» and theiefacedenmnded arpod* 
lNff« eOGoml <4, him> with m iinpoKtiiDiliy net to be 
^v^rted or dmied- His fojoiihtx, ivho could no longer 
iWfbim Wrjutsmtfp determined at least to give such as 
jlmi^ cut hJmeir f<Mr ever from that happiness which 
competenee affords, and therefore declared that he 
fHMS^dead ; which is perhaps the first instance of a lie 
;in¥ei!tted by a. mother to deprive her son of a {qx>vi- 
jnop which was designed him by another, and which 
,liie eaidd n^t expoet heiself, thou^ be should lose 

'4 iThis.mNiv^K^^^ an act of wiekedness which 

^ji9pd4no(ibedefeatsd» boe^us^.it could not be snip- 

jfSfH/fAi tile £atl.did net imagine!; there could ei^et 

in a hwoen ^»nQ!i.e mother that w.ouId.iuip.jiliei-liWi 

without enriching herself, and tb§r^pre best^ed 

. • Ho disi Ai«.. ia«» HJijIr 
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vfmi MiM other pmotf sn tiiiimwiM ppittid4>i>te^ 
he bad in Us wiU teqpittedied to Sav^e ' i -: 

The same cmdty wiiith indtedliia ^niottsr: t#^« 
ieveept this provision which had'heeo tnteaied^iliiiii 
prompted 'h» in a, short time to aM^iof pNi^HI^ t^ 
ftojeot "nmthy of such a dispoflitkui. She etri^dmrnfi- 
od to rid herself from the dimger of hraigi np^wif 
time made known to him^ by sending linn utMif^ 
4he Atoerioan Pkntaiioos. ^ :> vi.vS 

By wiiose kindness tins scbeme was ooitnlciMAid, 
«r by whose inU^rpeaitton ahe waa iwftitoed 'lOTiijr 
«Bub her design^ I know not; it is w^imfuMSiit 
that tile Lady Mason night peranaie sv wmpelt liii: 
to desist» or peiiiapa riie eoidd not easttfind aeoMtf- 
pliceawidied enough to eoaeiir in ao gtwA an attUoii^' 
4tt it nay be oonoeifed,r lliit tiiose^ who had ¥f % 
loi^ gradation of goilt hardened their hearts igJAnt 
liie seiae of eomnofl widkednoss, wMlAyot be tAlbdc*- 
«d at tiie design ^ a nother to eixspm im wd^ 
alaiwy «nd want, to expose him wi^iit dxti^tm, 
md mtbont ]povoeation ; and Safagonigktwtkbi 
McaMn ind proteetMa and advocates Knioaig>lhMe 
•who had long tradedin crimes, and whom ooinfpasirtin 
had nevev touched' b^c^e. 

Beiiig hindered, by whate^^ means, &om baindh 
ing him into another country, she formed soon mtOex 
a scheme for burying bun in povcMy and'^ dlseufity 
-ifrhsiowii; a^Athatfaia station^ Mft^tf ladt t}^ 
piitoe of hia residenoe, might ke^ him' tUt ep^' at a 
4ifetaiMe £NMti her, she otdiered Urn to be ^^^^^ ^^ 



« iSboemiicmin Helbani, tluit» aflter the wmI tiaie 
of tiialr he migjit become his a^fHrentice, * 

ll is gtiMmUy reported^ that this proged; witir for 
Bwne time succesifialt and that Savage was employed 
at tibe uml loiigsf than he was willing to co&fess ; nor 
vraa it pcvhafw any great advantage to hisa, that s* 
fMapTpcftod diseovei^ detemined him to qail his oe^ 
€iipsiNiii«^ 

About this time his nurasi who had always treated 
irimasher^own son^died; and it was natural fcnr him 
t0 tsike.Qsn of Ummo effiscts whiah by her death were» 
^he un^ia«l, heoome his owns he therefore went 
itoherhouse^ sfieMd her boxes^ and examined her 
fiSism, among wUtoh he found eomelettera written 
^ta her by the Lady A{Asmi> whieh informed Inm of 
Jm Mxtiiy and the nsasons for wfaidt it wias eon- 

'tsaaM. . • " ' 

JSe vtas n» ks^er- satisfied with the emplaymesat 

.whiah had haen^ allotted him, but thought he had a 

,«^t>to shane thealluMee of his mother; and thare- 

. Areiwttkvttt soraple applied to her as fa^ son, and 

caaade use of every art to awakm her teademess) and 

attract her regard. But neith^ his letters, nor the 

interposition of those friends which his merit ot his 

<diatams prociued him, made any impression upon her 

xttnd. She still resolved to negleet, though slm oould 

^ n# longer disown- him. 

r It was to no purpose that he frequently scdieitsd 

^ her to admit him to see her : she avmded him with 

•: tibe most vij^ant piecaution^ and ordered^ Um to be 

excluded from her house, by whomsoever he might 

* fiayngs^t Arefiice ts %m Mwedtkiao$. 
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be intrpdvo^^ aiijd what xeaaoii soever lie^ai|^^e 
forentering.it. ..t ' . 

Savage was at the same time so touched wkh tfie 
discovery of his real mother, that it was his JEreqaeHit 
practice to walk in the dark evenxofs * £»: aavenl 
hours before her door, in hopes of seeing her Mishe 
might come by accident to the window, or enita lier 
apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were withmt 
effect, for he could neither soften her heart nor efm 
her hand, and was reduced to the utn&ost miseiieeifof 
want, while he was endeavouring to awaken tiluu^« 
fection of a mother. He was therelbie eUiged .to 
seek some other meaus of support ; aaid» heiVHig. ao 
profession, became by necessity a«t author* 

At this time the attention of the literary. irQiid 
was engrossed by the Bangorian cpntrov^igf, ^wiiieli 
filled the press with pamphlets,, and the coffe^hmiies 
with disputants. Of this subject,. as Jxmt,fi^\H^ 
he made dioice for his fiiist aittei^pt, . m^ ffiikmt 
any other knowle4ge of the question thw ho.lwi/ 
^sually collected from convex^atiim, pul^Uiil^ed^ % 
against the Bishop. 

What was the success or merit of thia p^^fiivah 
ancc, I know not; it was prpbabiy 1^ aflsong^the 
iujnumerable pamphlets to which th|^ ^»sggo$^ gtlft 
qcc^ion. . Mr Savage was hiniself i}i a Jj^ttle tivie 
ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppr^iti:b]§dt- 
stroying all the copies that he could collect 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of ^wiife. 

• See « The Plain Dwler/' .-; 
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li^^ snd in Ms dghteenth year offered to the stage 
a oomedy borrowed from a Spanish plot, which war 
"i^efused by the players, and was therefore given by 
%im to Mr Bullock, who, having more interest, made 
«ome slight alterations, and brought it upon the stage, 
binder the tUIe <^ '< Woman'^s a Riddle,**! ^^t ^- 
lowed the <unhappy author no part of the profit 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he wrote 
two years afterwardii " Love in a Veil,*' another co* 
i' ittedy, borrowed likewise from the Spanish, t>ut with 
' iittife be€ter success than before ; for though it was 
- Meeived and acted, yet it appeared so late in the 
^' yeaTi tiiat ;the author obtained no other advantage 
^Ifrom^it, than the aeqioaintance of Sir Kichar4 Steely 
and Mr Wi&s, by whom he was pitied, caressed^ and 
ry«Mved. 

^' 'iSir-'Ridiard Ste^ having declared in his favour 
«^%>llh allthe ardour of benevolence which constituted 
;|^ Airacter, promoted his interest with the utmost 
imtS^ rebt^ ^ misfortimes, applauded his merit, 
^^tbcA^ all the opportunities of recommending Inm, and 
HMiert^ that ^ the inhumanity of his motib^ hi^ 
^ given him a right to find every good tnkn his £l» 

father.'? t 
'^^' Ner waa Mt Savage admitted to his acqiiaintante 

:3M^,*bat to his confidence, of vtrhicb he sometimes 

tihtod ate instance too extaraordinary to be omitted, 

■M it afibids ai rery just idea of his patron's character. 

^ Jacob's Lires of the Dramatic Poets* 
' t This play was printed fiist in Svo; and afterwards in ISioo, 
Ihe fif& edilaoa. 
• X Plain Dealer. 

TOL. X. U 
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He was once desired by Sir Ri<*ard. with an air 
of the utmost importance^ to ooifie very early ta Im 
house the next n^ioirning. .Mr Sayage ,paine as he 
had promised, found the chariot dit the door« and Sir 
Richard waiting for him» and ready tp f o.oat« What 
wi^ intended, and whither they were to go» Savage 
could not conjecture, and was not willing to inquire; 
bpt^ ii^mediat^ly seated himself with J^ir Ridb^rd. 
The cqachmaQ, wan ordered to drive, and they hwr 
jifjii with, the utmost, expedition to Hyde-Par^ Cpr- 
per, where they jstopped at a petty tavern, and retirf4 
tot A private rpom. Sir Richard theii infpnne^ hiii^ 
that h^ intended to publish a pamphlet^ and tjj^t, b^ 
had desired him to come thither that hQ .might /vi^|( 
for him. They soon sat down to th^ y$oi^l(:. Big 
Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till thft^diiMiff 
that had heen ordered was put upon the tabj^ Sa^^ 
vage was surprised at the meaniijest of th^ ^nti^tojinr 
inent, and after some hesitation ventured to Askfor 
iiyine, which Sir Richard, not without relttc&|nf^,€% 
dered to be brought. They theu: finished itheir J#ttr 
tier» and proceeded in their pamphlets ^kh; 1^^ 
concluded in the afternoon. .1 ^ v ' 

Mr Savage then imagined his task wius Qver»4ind 
expected that Sir Richard would call for ^rnedton- 
ing, and retam home; but his expe(^ati<msidee^red 
him, for Sir Richard told him that. he wilt: withfi^t 
money, and that the pamphlet must be ^Mifaafom 
the dinner could be p$id.for; and Savage was thex)^^ 
fore obliged to go and qfier th^r.new produc(ti(»i for 
flode for two guineai^ which with some difficulty he 
obtained. Six Richard then returned hom^ Mavang 



^etii^ that day only to ayoid his creditors, and com- 
jposed the pamphlet only to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr Savage related another fact equally uneom^ 
tnon, which, though it has no relation to his Ii£^ 
ought to be preserved. Sir Richard Steele having 
one day invited* to his house a great number, ^f per^ 
«ons of the first quality, they were surprised at tlie 
number of liveries which surrounded the taUe; and 
4aer di^ner, when wine and mirth had set them free 
firom the observation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
inquired of Sir Richard, how such an expensive train 
4^f domestics could be consistent with his fortujfte. 
Sir Richard very frankly confessed, that tihey were 
fellows of whom he would very willingly be jid. 
And being then iasked why he did not discharge 
them, declared that they ^ were bailifis, who had in- 
troduced themselves with an execution, and whom^ 
fiince he could not send them away, he had thought 
it conveniait to embellish with liveries, that tfa^ 
might' do him caredit while they staid. 

His friends tetere diverted with the expedient, and 
by paying the debt discharged their attendance, hav- 
ing obliged Sir Richard to promise that they should 
never again find him graced with a retinue of the 
same kind. 

UiKler such a tutor Mr Savage was not likely to 
learn prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of the 
misfortunes which the want of those virtues brought 
upon him in the fcdlowing parts of his life^ might be 
)iis% imputed to m unimproving an example. 

N(Hr did the kindness of Sit Richard end in com- 
ipon fivours^ He proposed to have established faim 
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IB some settled scheme of life, and to have contraeted 
a kind of alliance with him, hy marrying him to a 
natural daughter, on whom he intended to bestow a 
thousand pounds. But, though he was always lavish 
of future bounties, he conducted his affairs in such a 
manner, that he was very seldom able to keep bis 
promises, cht execute his own intentions : and^ as he 
was never able to raise the sum which he had offered, 
the marriage was delayed. In the mean time he was 
officiously informed, that Mr Savage had ridiculed 
him ; by which he was so much exasperated, that he 
withdrew the allowance which he had paid him, and 
never afterwards admitted him to his house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by Ida 
imprudence expose himself to the malice of a tale- 
bearer ; for his patron had many follies, which, as his 
discernment easily discovered, his imagination migfit 
sometimes incite him to mention too ludicrously. A 
little knowledge of the world is sufficient to discover 
that such weakness is very common, and that theise 
are few who do not sometimes, in the wantonness of 
thoughtless mirth, or the heat of transient resents 
ment, speak of their friends and benefactors with le* 
?vity and contempt, though in their cooler momenta 
they want neither sense of their kindness, nor reve» 
rence for their virtue ; the fault therefore of Mr Sa- 
vage was rather negligence than ingratitude. Bu^ 
Sir Richard must likewise be acquitted of severity; 
^rwho is there that can patiently bear contempt 
from one whom he has relieved and supported, whose 
establishment he has laboured, and whose interest h6 
has prcnnoted ? 
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He was now again abandoned to fortune without 
any other friend than Mr Wilks ; a man, who, what- 
ever were his abilities or skill as an actor, deserves at 
least to be remembered for his virtues,* which are 
not often to be found in the world, and perhaps less 
often in his profession than in others. To be hu- 
inane, generous, and candid, is a very high degree of 
merit in any case ; but those qualities deserve stilt 
greater praise, when they are found in that condition 
which makes almost every other man, for whatever 
reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, and 
brutal. 

As Mr Wilks was one of those to whom calamity 
seldom complained without relief, he naturally took 

' ^ As it is a loss to mankind when any good actioiv is foigotte% 
J riiall insert another instance of Mr Wilks's generosity^ very lit* 
tie known. Mr Smith, a gentleman educated at Duhlin^ being 
hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from engaging 
in orders^ for which his friends designed him^ led his own coun-i 
fi% and came to London in quest of employment^ but ^nd Im 
Hdiditationa fruitless, and his necessities every day more pressing. 
In. this distress he wrote a tragedy^ and o£^red it to the players^ 
by whom it was rejected. Thus were his last hopes defeated^ and 
he had no other prospect"" than of the most deplorable poverty. 
But Mr Wilks thought his performance, tiiough not perfect, at 
least. worthy of some reward, and therefore offered him a benefit* 
This &vour he improved with so much diligence^ that the house 
affiled .him a considerable sum^ with which he went to Leyden, 
applied himself to the study of physic^ and prosecuted his design 
with so much diligence and success, that, when Dr Boerhaave was 
denMd by the Czarina to recommend proper persons to introduoe 
into Russia the practice, ancl study fj£ physic, Dr Smith was one of 
those whom he selected. He had a considerable pension settled 
on him at his arrival, and was oiie of the chief physicians at the 
Russian court < ' 
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an unfbrtunate wit into his protection, and notonljr 
assisted him in any casual distresses, but continued 
an equal and steady kindness to the time of )m 
death. 

By his interposition Mr Savage once obtained 
from his mother fifty pounds, and a promise of one 
hundred and fifty more ; but it was the fate of this 
linhappy man, that few promises of any advantage ta 
him were performed* His mother was infected, among 
others, with the general madness of the South Sea 
traffic ; and, having been disappointed in her expec- 
tations, refused to pay what perhaps nothing biit the 
prospect of sudden affluence prompted her to pro- 
mise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendibip 
rf Mr Wilks, he was consequently an assiduous fre- 
quenter of the theatres ; and in a short time iJke 
amusements of the stage took such possession of hisr 
mind, that he never was absent from a play in seve- 
ral years. 

This constant attendance naturally proctured him 
the acquaintance of the players, and, among others, 
of Mrs Oldfield, who was so much pleased with hia 
conversation, and touched with his misfortunes,' that 
she allowed him a settled pension of fifty pounds a 
year, which was during her life regularly paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive its due 
praise, and that the good actions of Mrs Oldfield 
may not be sullied by her general character, ifc is pro- 
per to mention what Mr Savage often declared, ip 
the strongest terms, that he never saw her viffae, or 
in any other place than behind the scenes. 



-* 
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Af her death he endeavoured to shew his grati* 
tude in the most decent manner, by wearing mourn* 
ing as for a mother ; but did not celebrate her in 
elegies, because he knew that too great a profusion 
of praise would only have revised those faults which 
his natural equity did not allow him to think less, 
because they were committed by one who favoured 
him : but of which, though his virtue would not en- 
deavour to palliate them, his gratitude would not 
suffer him to prolong the memory or diiB^e the cen- 
sure. 

In his " Wanderer," he has indeed taken an op- 
portunity of mentioning her ; but celebrates her not 
for her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence which 
none ever denied her : this is the only encomium 
with which he has rewarded her liberality, and per- 
haps he hsQs even in this been too lavish of his praise. 
He seems to have thought, that never to mention his 
benefactress would have an appearance of ingratitude, 
though to have dedicated any particular performance 
to her memory would have only betrayed an ofiicious 
partiality, that, without exalting her character, would 
have depressed his own. 

He had sometunes, by the kindness of Mr Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occasions he of- 
ten received uncommon marks of regard and compas- 
sion ; and was once told by the Duke of Dorset, that 
it was just to consider him as an injured nobleman, 
axid that in his opinion the nobility ought to think 
themselves obliged, without solicitation, to take every 
opportunity of supporting him by their countenance 

and patronage. But he had generally the mortifica- 

■4 
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tion to hear ti»t the whole interest of his mother 
was employed to frustrate bis applications, and t^t^ 
she never left any expedient untriedi by which he 
might be. cut off from the pos^bihty of supporting, 
life. The same disposition she endeavoured to dif- 
fuse among all those over whom nature or fortune 
gave her any influence, and indeed succe^ed toawell 
in her design : but could not always prop^ate her 
effrontery with her cruelty ; for some of those whom 
she. incited i^ainst him were ashamed of their own 
conduct, and boasted of that relief which they neveir 
gfive him^ 

In thu censure I do not indiscriminately mvolve 
all his relations ; for he has mentioued with grati* 
tttde the humanity of one lady, whose name I am 
now unable to recollect, and to whom therefore I 
cannot pay the praises which she deserves^ for having, 
acted well in opposition to influence, precept, and 
example* 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon thofiie 
parents who murder their infants is well known^ nor 
has its justice ever been contested ; but, if they de« 
serve death who destroy a child in its birth,, what 
pains can be severe enough for her who forbears to 
destroy him only to inflict sharper miseries upon him; 
who prolongs his life only to make him miserable ; 
and. who exposes him, without care and without pity, 
to the malice of oppression, the caprices of chancy 
and the temptations of poverty ; who rejoices to see 
him overwhelmed with calamities ; and, when hi3 
own industry^ or the charity of others, has en^hJed 
him to rise for a short time above his miseries, plunges 
him again into his former distress ! 
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The kindiiess of his IHends not affording him any 
co^istant mppfy) and the prospect of improving hii 
foltone by enlarging his acquaintance necessarily lead*- 
ing him to places of expense, he found it necessary * 
to endeavour once more at dramatic poetry, for which 
he was now better qualified by a more extensive 
knowledge and longer observation. But having been 
unsuccessfiil in comedy, though rather for want of 
opportunities than genius, he resolved now to try 
wliether he should not be more fortunate in exhibit* 
ii^ a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject was that 
'i>f Sir Thomas Overbury, a story well adapted to the 
stage, though perhaps not far enough removed from 
the present age to admit properly the fictions neces-^ ^ 
sary to complete the plan ; for the mind, whidb na« 
turally 4oves truth, is always most offended with the 
violation of those truths of which we are most cer- 
tain ; and we of course conceive those facts most cer- 
tain, ^which approach nearest to our own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if 
the circumstances in which he wrote it be considered, 
will afford at once an uncommon proof of strength of 
genius, and evenness of mind, of a serenity not to be 
ruffled, and an imagination not to be suppressed. 

During a considerable part of the time in which 
he was employed upon this performance, he was with- 
out lodging, and often without meat ; nor had he any 
other conveniences for study than the fields or the 
streets dlowed him ; there he used to walk and form 
his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, b^ for 

• In 1723. 
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a few moments the use' of the pen and ink, and write 
down what he had {Composed upon paper whidi he 
had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not 
perfect, its faults ought surely to be* imputed to a 
cause very different from want of genius, and must 
rather excite pity than provoke censure. 

But when imder these discouragements the tra« 
gedy was finished, there yet remained the labour of 
introducing it on the stage ; an undertaking which, 
to an ingenious mind, was in a very high d^ee 
vexatious and disgusting ; for, having little interest 
or reputation, he was obliged to submit himself 
wholly to the players, and admit, with whatever re- 
luctance, the emendations of Mr Gibber, which he 
always considered as the disgrace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr Hill another critic isS a very 
different class, from whose friendship he received 
great assistance on many occasions, and whom he 
never mentioned but with the utmost tenderness and 
regard. He had been for some time dii^tinguished 
by him with very particular kindness, and on this 
occasion it was natur^ to apply to him as an author 
of an established character. He therefore sent this 
tragedy to him, with a short copy of verses, in which 
he desired his correction. Mr Hill, whose humani- 
ty and politeness are generally known, readily com- 
plied with his request ; but as he is remarkabk for 
singularity of sentiment, and bold experiment in 
language, Mr Savage did not think this play much 
im][nroved by his innovation, and had even at that 
time the courage to reject several passages which he 
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could not approve ; and^ what i? still more laudable, 
Mr Hill had the genero^ty not to resent the neglect 
of his alterations, but wrote the prologue and epilogue, 
in which he touches on the circumstances of the au- 
thor with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he 
was only able to bring his play upon the stage in the 
summer, when the chief actors had Retired, and the 
xest were in possession of the house for their own ad- 
vantage. Among these, Mr Savage was admitted 
to play the part of Sir Thomas Overbury, by which 
he gained no great reputation, the theatre being a 
. proTince for which nature seems not to have designed 
him; for neither his voice, look, nor gesture, were 
such as were expected on the sta^e ; and he was so 
nmeh ashamed of having been reduced to appear as 
a player, that he always ' blotted out his name from 
the Ibt, when a copy of his tragedy was to be shewn 
to his friends. 

. ' In the publication of his performance he was more 
imiooessfiil ; for the rays of genius that glimmered in 
it, that glimmered through all the mists which po- 
verty ami Gibber had been able to spread over it, 
proGiired him the notice and esteem of many parsons 
eminent for their rank, their virtue and their wit. 
r Of thisi'play,' acted, printed, and dedicated, the 
accumulated profits arose to an hundred pounds, 
which he thought at that time a very large sum, ha- 
ting been never' master- of so much before. 

lii the Dedication,* for' which Tie received fen 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The Preface 

* _ 

* Tp Herbert Tryst^ Esq. of HerefordBhire. 
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contsfins a very liberal encomium on tbe blooming 
excellence of Mr Theophilus Cibber, which Mr Sa- 
vage could not in the latter part of his life see his 
friends about to read without snatching the play out 
of their hands. The generosity of Mr Hill did not 
end on this occasion ; for afterwards, when Mr Sa- 
vage's necessities returned, he encouraged a subscrip- 
tion to a Miscellany of Poems in a very extraordinary 
manner, by publishing his story in the " Plain" 
Dealer,"* with some affecting lines, which he asserts 
to have been written by Mr Savage upon the treat- 
ment received by him from his mother, but of which 
he was himself the author, as Mr Savage afterwards 
declared. These lines, and the paper in which they 
were inserted, had a very powerful effect upon all but 
Ms mother, whom, by making her cruelty more pub- 
lic, they only hardened b her aversion. 

Mr Hill not only promoted the subscription to &e 
Miscellany, but furnished likewise the greatest part 
of the Poems of which it is composed, and particu- 
larly ** The Happy Man," which he published as a 
specimen. 

The sttbseriptions of those whom these papers 
should influence to patronise merit in distress, with- 
out any other solicitation, were directed to be left at 
Button's coffee-house ; and Mr Savage going thither 
a few days afterwards, without expectation of any ef- 

* The " Plain Dealer'* was a periodical paper, written by Mr 
Hill and Mr Bqnd, whom Savs^ called the twa contending 
powers of light and darkness. They wrote hy turns each fix 
Essays ; and the character of the work was observed regularly t» 
rise in Mr Hill's weeks, and fitll in Mr Bond's. 
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feet from his proposali found to his sttrprise seventy 
guineas^* which had heen sent him in consequence oi 
the compassion excited by Mr HiU's pathetic repre- 
sentation. 

To this Miscellany he i/nrote a Preface, in which 
he gives an account of his mother^s cruelty in a very 
uncommon strain of humour, and with a gaiety «rf 
imagination, which the success of his suhscriptum 
probably produced. 

The dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whom he flatters without reserve, 
and, to confess the truth, with very little artf The 

* The names of those who so generously contributed to his re- 
liefj having been mentioned in a former account^ ought not to be 
omitted here. They' were the Duchess of Clevdand^ Lady Chey- 
xiey^ Lady Castlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the Dudi^as 
Dowager and Duchess of Rutland^ Lady Strafibrd^ the Countess 
Dowager of Warwick, Mrs Mary Floyer, Mrs Sofuel Noel, Duke 
of Rutland^ Lord Gainsborough, Lord Milsington, Mr John 
Savage. 

t This the following extract from it will prove : 

— -^' Since our country has been honoured with the gh»y of your 
*^ wit, as elevated and immortal as your soul, it no longer remains 
*' a doubt whether your sex have strength of mind in proportion 
*^ to their sweetness. There is something in your verses as dis- 
^' tinguished as your air.— -They are as stn»ig as truth, aa dec^. 
^' as reason, as clear as innocence, and as smooth m ,beai|ty.'-— 
'^ They contain a nameless and peculiar mixture of force and 
*^ grace, which is at once so movingly serene, and so majestically' 
" lovelyi that it is too amiable to appear any where but in your, 
'' eyes and in your writings. 

'^ As fiirtune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
** flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application to yoxxr 
'^ Ladyship, because there is scarce a possibility that I should., 
''.say more than I believe, when I am q^king of your excel- 
"lencc," 



t. 
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same observation may be extended to all his dedica^ 
tions :. bis compliments are constrained and violenl^ 
heaped together without the grace of ord^, or the 
cleceney of introduction : he seems to have written 
his pane^rics for the perusal only of his patrons, and 
to imagine that he had no other task than to pamper 
them with praises however gross, and that flattery 
would make its way to the l^art, without the assist^ 
anoe of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards the death of the king fmnished a 
general subj^ for a poetical contest, in which Mr 
Savage en^tged^ a^d is allowed to have carried tiie 
prize of honour from his competitors: but I know 
not whether he gained by his performance any other 
advantage thai» the increase of his reputation ; tiioi^h 
it must c^iainly have been with farther views that 
he prevailed upon himself to attempt a spedes €& 
writing, of which all the tc^ics had been long before 
exhausted, and which was made at once difficult fay 
the multitudes that had failed in it, and those that 
had succeeded* 

He .was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very distressful perplexitiefi; 
appeared howev^ to be gaining upon mankind; when 
both his fame and his life were endangered by an 
event, of which it is not yet determined whether it 
ought to be mentiimed as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November, 1727,. Mr Savage came 
from Richmond, where he thdn lodged, that he m%ht 
pursue his studies with less interruption, vrith an in* 
tent to discharge another lodging which he had in 
Westminster ; and accidentally meeting two gentle* 
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men his acquaintances^ whose names were Merchant 
and Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbour- 
ing ooffee*hoiise, and sat drinking till it was late, it 
being in no time of Mr Savage's life any part of his 
character to be the first of the company tiiat desired 
to separate. He would willingly have gone to bed 
in the same house ; but there was not room for the 
whole company, and therefore they agreed to ramble 
about the streets, and divert themselves with rach 
wnusements as should offi^ than^elves till morning. 
; In thb walk they happened unluckily to discover a 
Hght in Robinson's coffee-house near Charing-Cross, 
asd therefore went in. Merchant with some rude^ 
Qtfld^demanded a room, and was told that there waa 
ft^fiood fire in the next parlour, which the company 
wTLut to leave, being then paying their rlol 
lng« Merchant, not satisfied with tibis answer, rushed 
Into the room and was followed by his companions. 
He then petulantly placed himself between the com* 
pany and the fire, and soon after kicked down the 
table. This produced a quarrel, swords were drawn 
on both sides, and one Mr James Sinclair was killed. 
Savage, having likewise wounded a maid that held 
him, forced his way with Merchant out of the hou^ ;. 
but being intimidated and confused, without resolu* 
tion either to fly or stay, they were taken in a back 
court by one of the company, and some soldiers, whom 
he had called to his assistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were 
in the mormng cai^ied before three justices, who com- 
mitted them to the Gatehouse, from whence, upon 
the death of Mr Sinclair, which happened the same 



.diiy, they w«e. removed in the night. ^^l^wg^^ 
where they were however, treated, with 4^0^ 
tion, exempted from the ignowinj oC^cbimAt and c0Kh 
fine4 not among the common cnniual^^liQt^n^' the 
press-yard' 

When the day of trial eame, the oquct was iffprnS^ 
in a very unnaiial manner; and the pjubUc i^gpi^ifdl 
to interest itself as in a ca«ise of general coiiQero* 
The witnesses s^ainst Mr Sarage and .hiisf ti^ifndfi 
w^re^ the woman who kept the bouae, . w||ich was « 
,|,flui«*fillfajne, and her maid, the «^^pfre 
,in>therobm with Mr Sinclair, and a woman iqC-jt^ 
tpwnt who had been drinking with then^ f ^4 if^ 
whom one of them had been fieen in.Jbei)^ . Th^ 
swore in general, that Merchant ga?e ^e pf:c)i^9^ 
, tion, which Sav«^ and Gregory drew ib^.^si^0i^^ 
justify; that Savage drew first, and th^t Jhe^ f Jl;ajt^^ 
Sinclair when he was not in a postui® of 4^%^^^ ^ 
while Gregory commanded his sword; thfit, ^a|t^4l^ 
had given the thrust he turned pal^ wd woiaUll^Tf 
jretired, but the maid clung round hixq* and^j^,^ 
the company endeavoured to detain him» from vrJlf^ 
be broke, by cutting the maid on the liff|4^ ]^ irw 
afterwards taken in a court. \ 't 

There was some difierence in thdr doposi|i3<^fi^ 
one did not see Savage give the wound^^ an(^Jbtei;(fair 
it given when Sinclair held his po]3it'.]ko;«fj^:4^otl^ 
ground ; and the woman of the town^ as$(^^ tliiut 
she did not see Sinclair's sword at ail : thia.di^S3r!^t$ 
however was very far from amounting to inconsisteiBji^ 
but it was sufficient to shew^ that the , hmxy oif | the 
di8{Kute was such> that it was not easyr to cfispor^eiilho 



trvXh with rdation to particular drcuinstances, and 
^at therefore some deductions were to be made from 
tile credilnlity of the testimonies. 
- Sinclair had declared several times before his deaths 
that he received his wound from Savage : nor did Sa- 
vage at his trial deny the fact, but endeavoured part- 
ly to extenuate it, by urging the suddenness of the 
whole action, and the impossibility of any ill design, 
tit premeditated malice ; and partly to justify it by 
^e necessity of self-defence, and the hazard of his 
own life, if he had lost that opportunity of giving thb 
^tfanist: he observed, that neither reason nor law 
iii)I]ged ia man to wait for the blow which was threat- 
loed, and which, if be should suffer it, he might 
never be able to return ; that it was allowable to pre- 
sent 'an assault,' and to preserve life by taking away 
=tiiat of the adTcrsary by whom it wa^ endangered. 
''^ With regard to the violence with whi^h he en- 
dtsavoured to escape, he declared, that it was not his 
design to fly from justice, or decline a trial, but to 
avoid thevexpenses and severities of a prison; and 
liiat he intended to have appeared at the bar with- 
out compulsion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the most attentive and respectful silence : those 
\Pho thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned 
ihat applause cbuld not be refused him ; and those 
who before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced his 
aJbillties. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were 
prtved to be persons of characters which did not eix- 

TOL. X. X 
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title them to much credit ; a eommon strumpet, » 
woman by whom strumpets were eutertained, and z 
man by whom they were supported : and the charac- 
ter of Savage was by several persons of distinction 
asserted to be that of a modest inoffensive man, sot 
inclined to broils or to insolence, and who had, to 
that time, been only known for his misfortunes and 
his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted : but Mr Page, who was 
then upon the bench, treated him with his usual in* 
^ solenoe and severity; and when he had summed ^ 
the evidence, endeavoured to exasperate the jury^. a» 
Mr Savage used to relate it, with this elo^en^ ha^ 
rangue: 

** Gentlemen of the jury, you are to omfp^Ser that 
'^ Mr Savage is a very great mafn,. a .mudh greatar 
^ man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; tibat he 
^ wears very fine clothes, much finer idothes thas you. 
*^ or I, gentlemen of the jury; that he haa ahundancae 
^ of money in his pocket,, much more mimey than yeii:^ 
^ or I, gentlemen of the jury ; but, gentlemen oi t^ 
^ jury, is it not a very hard case, gentlemen of the: 
** jury, that Mr Savage should therefofe kill you or 
.** me, gentlemen of the jury ?" 

Mr Savage, hearing his defence thus misrepresent-^ 
ed, and the men who were to decide his fate incited 
against him by invidious comparisons, resolutely as^ 
serted, that his cause was not candidly explained, and. 
began to recapitulate what he had before said witk 
regard to his condition, and the necessity of endea- 
vouring to escape the expenses of imprisonment; 
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Jbttt the judge having ordered him to be silent^ and 
repeated his orders without effect, commanded that 
he should be taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that 
good characters were of no weight against positive 
evidence, though they might turn the scale where it 
was doubtful ; and that though, when two men at- 
tack eadi other, the death of either is only man- 
slaughter ; but where one is the aggressor, as in the 
caise before them, and, in pursuance of his first attack, 
kills the other, the law supposes the action, however 
sudden, to be malicious. They then deliberated upon 
their rerdict, and determined that Mr Savage and 
Mr Gregory were guilty of murder ; and Mr Mer- 
<)hant, who had no sword, only of manslaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted 
<9ght hours. iMr Savage and Mr Gregory were con- 
dtfcted back to prison, where fbey were more closely 
confined, and loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight: 
fimr days afterwards they were sent back to the court 
to receive sentence ; on which occasion Mr Savage 
made, as far as it could be retained in memory, the 
following speech : 

" It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing 
^ by way of defence or vindication : lior can We ex- 
** pect frcfm your Lordships, in this court, but the 
•* sentence which the law requires you, as judges, to 
^ prcmounce against ilien of our calamitous condi- 
'* tion.****But we are also persuaded that as mere 
* tiien, and out of this seat of rigorous justice, you 
^ are susceptive of the tender passions, and too hu* 
^* ifaane not to commiserate the unhappy situation of 
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^ thoie, whom the law wmetimes perhaps— exacts-*-* 
^* from you to pronouiice upon. No douht you dis* 
^ tinguish between offences which arise out of pre* 
** meditation* and a disposition hsdbituated to. vice 
^* or immorBlity, and transgressions, which are the 
^ unhappy and unforeseen eflects of casual ahsence of 
** reason, and sudden impulse of passion-: we ^es^ 
** fore hope you will contribute all you can. to an ex- 
** tension of that mercy, which the gentlemen of tl^ 
** jury hav« heeu pleased to shew Mr Merdiant, wbp 
'^ (allowing facts as sworn against us by the eiddence) 
^ has led us into this #ur calamity. I hope this will 
** not be construed as if we meant to reflect upon that 
'' gentleman, or remove any thing from us upon hiin^ 
'* or that we repine the more at our fate, becavae he 
^ has no participation <^ it : No, my Lord ! For my 
^ part, I dedare nothing could more soiften my gri^, 
^'thaa to be williout any companion in w gr^ a 
^ Busfortune^!' * . , 

Mr Savage had now no hope« of life, £ut&f^ .tlie 
mercy of ihe (Ciown, which was vary, earaesUyjsoli^ 
ed by his friends, and which, with whatever diffi^- 
ty the story, mny obtain belief was obstructedcfonly 
hf Ids modieiv v 

T4» p»^ndiee the queen, against him^ i^he made^Hse 
of an mcident, whiob wns omkted in the .wilder,. of 
time, that it might be mentioned togetJber wi|2i^iJie 
pwposa which ife.wa^, made tp i^ecve. ^Mj|;:^fi^Tage, 
wSicsBi he had di809^ig9;ed >hi$ bkthi haid s^n^i^ce^aiit 
desire to npi^ak^ to his mot^f$j.iwh> a]^$^2»f avoi^jpcl 
him in pubUc^ and iffpsed faiii.^^niisi^, i^^^ 

* Mr Savage's Life. 
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house. One evening walking, as it was his custom, 
in the street that she inhiMted, he saw the door of 
her house by accident open ; he entered it, ^and» find- 
ing no person in the passage to hinder him, went up 
sttdrs to salute h^. :She discovered him hefiore he 
entered her chamber, alarmed the "fionily with the 
most^dirtressfiil outcries, and, when she had by hei 
jscreams gathered them abottt her, cfdered diem to 
drive out of the house that villain, who had forced 
himself in upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. 
Savage, who had attempted with the mostsubmiasive 
tenderness to soften hermge, hearing her utter so de- 
teMiUe an accusation, thought it prudent to retire, 
and, I beliete, never attMipted afterwards to spoak to 
her. 

But, shocked as he was with her fidsehood and her 
crudty, he imagined that die intended no other use 
^ of her lie, than to set herself free from his embraces 
amd solicitations; and was very far from suqpeeting 
that sheif^ould treasure it in ^er memory aa an in- 
atrument of futuie wickedness, or that she would en* 
deatour fortibis fictitious assault to derive him of hU 
Ufe. / 

But when the queen was solicited fmr his pardon, 
and informed of the severe treatment which he had 
fuffisred from his judge, ^ answered, thjjrty however 
unjustifiable might be the manner ^ his trial, or 
whatever ^extenuation the action for wluch he was 
condemned might admit, riie could not think that 
man a ftapet object of the king's mercy, who hod 
been capable ci enterhig his mother^a house in the 
Bight;, with an intent to murder her. 
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By whom tibis atrocious caluumy h^ been trank. 
mHted to the qweu ; whether she that intented had 
the front to r^ate it ; whether she foimd any ooe 
weak enoi^h to credit it, or corrupt enough io^om- 
cur with her in her hateful design ; I know not: but . 
methods had been taken to persuade the qiieen so 
strongly of the truth of it^ that she for a long tune 
refused to bear any one of those who petitioned for . 
hislife^ 

Thus had Savage perished by the endenee of a 
bawdi a strumpet^, and his mother^ had Mt justice 
and compassion procured him an advocate of rank 
too great to be rejected, unheard^ and of viilue too. 
eminent to be heard without being believed. Hia 
merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear 
of the Countess. of Hertford, who engaged in hii sup- 
port with all the tenderness that is exdted by pity, 
and all the zeal whi<di is kindled by generosity ; and^^ 
demanding an audiencciof the jqpieen, laid before her. 
the whole series of his mother's cruelty, e^cpcwed .the 
improbability of an ^tccu^tion by which he.fwaa 
charged with, an intetit to /commit, a. inurd^t^.thai 
cQuld produce "no advantage, and soon convinced hoi 
how little his.. former conduct could deserve to* be 
mentioned aa a oreasioi, for ej^traordmaxy seventy « .. 

The interposition of thas lady was sa ancces^fbJfi 
th^ he was. soon after adnlitted to hail, aiidH^m^fhe 
9th of Mj^ch, 1728, pleaded 'the hingfs pardoQw.r ; 
It is tiatural to inquir0 u]^ what motiwirhia 
notother f onld persecute hita in a; nepfiner soif utogge^ 
ous and implacaUe ; . rfar . iwhat . neaaoa /she andd^esn- 
ploy all the arts of > malice,. and. all the snares of car 
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Iwimy, to takb away the Ufe of her own i^^ctf ason 
who never injured her, who was never supported by 
lier expense; nor obstructed any prospect of pleasure 
or advantage : why she would endeavour to destroy 
liim by a lie — a lie which tscmiA not gain credit^ but 
must Vani^ of itself at the first moment of examina- 
4ion, and of whibh only this can be said to make it 
probable, that it may be observed from her conduct, 
that the most execrable crimes are sometinies oonw 
mHted mthout apparent temptation. ' 

This mother is still alive, * and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice was so often defeated, enjoy 
the pleasure of reflecting, that die life, wMch she of- 
ten eiideavokred to destroy, was at least shortened by 
Iher maternal offices ; that though she could not trans- 
port her son to the ]^antations, bury him in the shop 
«f a mechanic^ or hasten the hand of the public exe- 
cutioner, she has yet had the tetisfaction di embitter- 
ing all his hours, and forcing bun into dugeacies that 
hurried on his death. 

It is by no means necessary to aggravate tilie enor^' 
fiiity of tfaia wtiman's conduct, by placing it in oppo- 
mtkm to that of the Countess of Hertford: no oni 
ean fail to observe how much more amiable it is t^ 
relieve;, than to oppress ; and to rescue hmocence fibm 
destruction, than to destroy without an iikjury. 

Mr Savage, during his iniprisohinent, his trial, and 
tiie time in whidi he lay uhd^ sentence of death, 
behaved inA great firmness and equality of mind, 
andodnfirmed by his fortitude the esteem of those 
ftho ficfave sdtafircd him for his abili^ Thepecu- 

* She died Oct. 11, 1751 
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liiir circtttiifitenceii of his life ~wera nutd^ mwe go^ 
rally ktaown by a short aoGdUtit^i^'ifhidi wm^^tiMk 
pnblished, and of which several tbirasasiclii <«v«re in a 
ftsr. weeks dispersed over the naticm: and tiie ^eom- 
passion of mankind operated so poweriblly is his fa« 
vour, that he was enadiled by freqtMtt presents/ not 
only to support himself, but to assist Mr Or^ory in 
prison ; and, when he was pardoned and rdeased^ he 
frond the nnmher of his friends not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had been tried 
was in itself doubtful ; of the evidences which sppeai * 
ed against him^ the character of the man was not im* 
exceptionable, that of the women notoriondy infa^ 
mous; she, whose testimony chiefly influenced the 
jury to condemn him, afterwards retrad;ed her asser-^ 
tions. He always himself denied that he was jbruidc/ 
as had been generally r^nnrted. Mr Gregory, who 
is now (1744) Collector of Antigua^ is ssdd to dedare 
him far less criminal than he was imagined^ even by 
some who favoured him ; and Page himself afker- 
wflids confessed, that he had treated him with un« 
common rigour. When all these particulsxs are xa^ 
tid together,^ perhaps the moncMry of Savage m^y not 
be much sulli0d by his trial. ) 

Some time t£tet he obtained his Bbevty^ he met in 
the street the woman who had sworn with so mtich 
malignity against him. She in&nned hifikl, that she 
i^fM in distress, and, with a degree of conidenee not 
easily attainable, desired him to relieve hte:^ He^ 
instead of insulting her misery, and talang ^ensure 
in the calamities of oneiwhe had brought hit life wto 

* Written hf Mk Beckiii^m aad smother gentlemaxu 



^flwgtr/ reproifed het gmtly ftr har peijuiy : aad 
cluM^ttg the only guinea that he had, divided it 
equally totween h&: atid himself. 

This is an action which' in flome ages would . have . 
made a saints and periiaps in others a hero, and whi^r^ 
wifthout any hyp^holical eficomiums, must beaUow* 
ed to be an instanm oi uncommcm generoiiiby^ an aot 
oi complieated idrtue ; ^by which he at onoe relieved;: 
the poor, eonreoted the vicious, and forgawo'an bntmji: 
by whidi he at onccf remitted the str ongeist provoicia- 
tioKus, and exeroised the most ardent d^u^ty . ^ ^ 

Compsuifflion was indeed the distinguidbing quails 
ty of Savage ; he nevar appeznred inclined' to take ad*^ 
vantage of n^eakness^ to attack the delbiceless, or t^ 
press upon the £^ng : whoever was distressed^ was 
certain at least of his good widies; and when he 
could give no asiistance to extricate them ftom mi^* 
fortunes, he endeavoured to sooth them by sympathy 
and tenderness. 

But when his heairt was not softened by the sight 
oi misery, he was sometimes obstinate in his resent* 
ment, and did not quickly lose the remembrance of 
an injury. He always continued to speak ¥rith anger 
of the insolence and partiality of Page, and a short 
time before his death revenged it by a satire. ^ 

It ie imtural to inquire in what t^*ms Mr Savage 
spoke of this fatal action, when the danger was over, 
mid he was under no necessity of using any art to set 
his conduct in the fair^ light. He was not wifling 
to dwell uposi it ; and, if he transiently mentioned it, 
appeared ndtibei to eonrider himself as a murderer, 

* Printed in ike late CoQcetka. 
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nor as a itea whcUy free from the guilt of* blood* 
How much and how lodg be r^ietted it, appeared 
in a poem which he published many ywts afterwards 
On occasion of a copy of verses, in wlmb the faililigs 
of good men were recounted, and in which the au«> 
that had endeavoured to illustrate his position, tbM 
^ the best may sometimes deviate from virtue," by 
an instance of murder committed by Savage in the 
hMt of wine, Savage remarked, that it was no very 
just representation of a good man, to suppose him 
liable to drunkenness, and disposed in his hots td 
cut throats 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was^ as before^ 
withont any other support than accidental hy^on 
and unc^tain patronage afforded him; souroet by 
wbidi be was sometimes very liba^ally supplied^ aaid 
wbich at other times were suddenly stopped : so tiuit 
he spent his life betwe^i want and plenty; or, wbM 
was yet worse, between beggary and extrtfvagance ; 
for, aa.lfhatev^ h^ received was the ^ of chance, 
which might as wdl favour him at -one time te te- 
othar, he was tempted to squander what he had, be- 
€MMe he always hoped to be immediately suppU^ 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd 
kindness of his friends, who at oftce tew^td tmd 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at tavern^ and 
hfebituating him to pleasures which he could not nS- 
ford to enjoy, and which he was not able to iMy 
himself though he purdiased the luxury of a single 
night by the anguish of edd and huoiger fyt a wedL 

• In one of his letters he style* it ** a fetftl quarrel, but tda 
** 'well known/' 
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The experience of these ineonyenieBeefi deteHnili* 
ed him to endeavour after some settled inoome» whicht 
having long found sufamission and intreaties fruitless, 
he attempted to extort from his mother by rougher 
methods. He had now, as he acknowledged, lost 
that tenderness lor her, which the whole series of her 
cruelty had not been able wholly to repress, till he 
found, by the efforts which she made for his destruc^ 
tion, that she was not content with refusing to assist 
him, and being neutral in his struggle with poverty^ 
but was ready to snatch every opportunity of addkig 
to his misfortunes ; and that she was now to be con« 
sidered as an enemy implacably malicious, whom no* 
tlu^g but his blood could satisfy. He therefbre 
tlweatoied to harass her with lampoons, ai^ to pub* 
lish a ^pious nai^ative of her oonduct, unless die 
Qimseiiited to pm^ebsise ati es^empticiii from infuny, by 
s^lowiqg him a peMion. 

This ei^pedient ^ired sufioessfUi. Whether shame 
still survivedy though virtue was extinct, mr ivhetfaer 
hex relations had more delicacy than herself^ and ima- 
gined that some of the darts which satire might point 
at her would glatlce upon them ; Lord Tyreonnel, 
whatever were his motives, upon his promise to lay 
aside his design df exposing the cruelty of his mother, 
received him into his family, treated him as his equals 
and engaged to allow him a pensi<m of two hundred 
pounds a year. 

■: This was the golden part of Mr Savage's life ; and 
for some time he had no reason to complain of for- 
tune ; his appearance was splendid, his expenses large, 
and his acquaintance extensive* He was courted by 
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sdl who endeavoured to be thought men ^ genius, 
and caressed by all who valued themselves iipoB a 
i^fined taste. To admire Mr Savage, was a proof of 
discernment ; and to be acquainted with him, was a 
title to poetical reputation. His presence was suffi- 
cient to make any place of public entertadnment po* 
pular ; and his approbation and example constituted 
the fashion. So powerful is genius, when it is in- 
vested with the glitter of affluence \ Men willingly 
pay to fortune that regard which they owe to merit, 
and are pleased when they have an opportunity at 
once of gratifying their vanity, and practinng their 
duty. 

This interval of prosperity furnished him with op- 
portunities of enlarging his knowledge of human na- 
ture, by contemplating life from Its highest gradations 
to its lowest ; and, had he afterwards applied to dra- 
matic poetry, he would perhaps not have had many 
auperiors ; for, as he never suflfered any scene to pass 
before his eyes without notice, he had treasured in 
his mind all the different combinations of passions, 
and the innumerable mixtures of vice and virtue, 
which distinguish one character from another ; and, 
as his conception was strong, his expressions were 
clear, he easily received impressions from objects, and 
very forcibly transmitted them to others. 

Of his exact observations on human life he has 
left a proof, which would do honour to the greatest 
names, in a small pamphlet, called ** The Author to 
be let'', ^ where he introduces Iscariot Hackney, a 

* Printed in his Works, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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prostitute scribbler, giving an account of bis birth, 
his education, his disposition and morals, habits of 
life, and maxims of conduct. In the introduction 
are related many secret histories of the petty writers 
of that time, but sometimes mixed with ungenerous 
reflections on their birth, their circumstances, or those 
of their relations ; nor can it be denied, that some 
passages are such as Iscariot Hackney might himself 
have produced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appear- 
ance of friendship with some whom he satirised, and 
of making use of the confidence which he gained by 
a seeming kindness, to discover failings and expose 
them : it must be confessed, that Mr Savage's esteem 
was no very certain possession, and that he would 
lampoon at one time those whom he had praised at 
another. 

It may be alleged, that the same man may change 
his principles ; and that he, who was once deservedly 
commended, may be afterwards satirised with equal 
justice ; or, that the poet was dazzled with the ap- 
pearance of virtue, and found the man whom he had 
celebrated, when he had an opportunity of examining 
him more narrowly, unworthy of the panegyric which 
he had too hastily bestowed : and that as a false sa- 
tire ought to be recanted, for the sake of him whose 
reputation may be injured, false praise ought like- 
wise to be obviated, lest the distinction between vice 
and virtue should be lost, lest a bad man should be 
trusted upon the credit of his encomiast, or lest others 
should endeavour to obtain the like praises by thq 
same means. 
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But though these reuses may be often plausible^ 
and sometimes just, they are very seldom satis&ctorjr 
to mankind ; and the writer, who is not constant .to 
his subject, quickly sinks into contempt, his satiie 
loMS its force, and his panegyric its value ; and he is 
only considered at one time as a flatterer, and as a ca- 
lumniator at another. 

To avoid these imputaticms, it is .only necessary to 
follow the rules of virtue, and to preserve an unvaried 
regard to tmth. For though it is undoubtedly pos- 
sible that a man, however cautious, may be some* 
times deceived by an artftil appearance of virtue, (ur 
l^ false evidences of guilt, such errors will not be fre- 
quent ; and it will be allowed, that the name of an 
author would never have been made contemptible, 
bad no man ever, said what he did not think, (Nt mis-* 
led others but when he was himself deceived. 

** The Author to be let'' was first published in a 
single pamphlet, and afterwards inserted in a cdllec- 
lion of pieces relating to the Dundad, which were 
addressed by Mr Savage to the Earl of Middlesex/ 
in a * dedication which he was prevailed upon to sigUi 
though he did not write it, and in which there are 
some positions that the true author would perhaps 
not have published under his own name, and on wjiich 
Mr Savage afterwards reflected with no great satis- 
fiiction ; the enumeration of the bad effects of the 
uncontrouled freedom of the press, and the assertion 
that the */ liberties taken by the writers of Jouniala 
** with their superiors were exorbitant and unjustifl- 
^ able," very ill became men, who have theniselv^ 

♦ See his Works, vol. ii. p. 2S3. 



tiot ^w&ys shewn the exactert regvd to the lavts of 
subordinaticffi in their writings, and who have often 
satirised those that at least tbonght themsdTes their 
superiors, as they were eminent fbv their hereditary 
tank, and empbyed in the highest offices of the king- 
dom. But this is only an instance of that partiality 
which almost every man indulges with regard to him^ 
self: the liberty of the press ia a Uessing when we 
are inclined to write against others, and a calamity 
when we find ourselves overborne by the mrdtitude 
of our assailants ; as the power of the crown is al« 
ways thought too great by those who suffer by its in* 
fluence, and too little by those in whose favour it is 
everted ; and a standing army is generally accounted 
mcessary by those who command, and dangerous an^ 
oppressive by those who support it. 

Mr Savage was likewi«e very 6r from beHeving, 
that the letters annexed to each species of bad poets 
in the Bathos were, as he was directed to assert, ** set 
*i down at random ;" for when he was charged by one 
of his friends with putting his name to mch an irn^ 
prctobility, he had no other answ^ to make than 
that '^ he did not think of it ;" imd his friend had 
too much tenderness to reply, that next to the crime 
of writing contrary to what he thought, was that of 
writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false in this dedi« 
cation, it is proper that I observe the impartiality 
which I recommend, by dieclaring what Savage as- 
serted ; that the account of the circumstances which 
attended the publication of the Dunciad, howe^r 
strange and improbable, was exactly true. 



The pnblicaiimi of this i^ieee itt Hm ivm^wtimeA 
Mr Savagi? a great imii|])er ef eneiiu^ . amqAg^thigise 
tibat were attacked by Mr Pop^t ypth whwk l»m»B 
considered as a kind of confederate^ ai^: wjjvm, iie ivas 
suspected of supplying with private inteUigonc^ and 
secret incidents : so that the ignprniny of an' iftfimtter 
was added to the teiror of a satirist > . 

That he was not altogether free &om Utenwy hy- 

pecricy, and that he sometimes spoke osna; thing and 

; ^^te anothar, eannot be denied ; because he himyelf 

Ap£essed,tbat, wh^i he Hved with geeat f^Uanltjr 

c).withfDennis» he wrote an epigram * agaAUtrhim- m 

, : Mr Saif^e» however^ set all the .ma)fce.(>f''ill|Mtbe 

) pigmy writers at defiance^ and thought the^firioadaiip 

,. of Mr Pope cheaply purchased by /being leupweA^to 

their ceivsure and their hatred;, nor had heaanfrfite- 

son to repent of the preference, for he fovnd^ iP(^ 

a steady and unalienable friend almost ta tbe ^idrbf 

his life. a 'yd .t-»u^i\ 

About thia time^ notwitfastaildii^ his airowndfcflfefi- 
trnlity with regard to party, he puUishadlla pifiegy- 
ric on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he il^asf remod- 
ed by him with twenty guineasi a sunt notivery lal^ 
if either the excellence of the perfoarmaiu^ or^ the 

■• This epigram was, I believe, never publishedi '* * 
" Should Dennis publish you had stabVd your brother, 
Lampoon'd your monarch, or debauched your mother; * • 
Ssj, wbat revenge on Dennia can be had. 
Top dull for laughter, for reply too mad? , .|r . • ^,t 
On one so poor you cannot take the law. 
On one so old your sword you scorn to draw ; 
- Uncaig'd then let the harmless monster n^, ' 
. ^cure in dulness, m^dneas^ want, and ag^." 
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"^ 'iffltiAifee of the pfttFOH^ be considered : but greater 
l^n he afterwards obtained from a person of yet 
' higher rank, atad more desirous in appdurance of be* 
itg didtinguished as a patron of literature. 

As he wa6 very ikr from approving the conduct of 

Sir Robert Walpole, and in conversation mentioned 

him sometimes with acrimony, and generally with 

tontempt ; as he was one of those who were always 

' steaious in their assertionis of the justice of the late 

opposition, jealous of the rights of the people, alid 

\ akurmed by the long-continued triumph of the court ; 

it ymsi natmral to ask him what could induce him to 

r employ his poetry in praise (jf that man who was, im 

^^KfT^opiBion, an enemy to liberty/ and an oppressor of 

V hii eountry ? He alleged, that he was then depen- 

ident«ipo& the Lord Tyroonnel, who was an implicit. 

' ibUoWer of the ministry ; and that, being enjbiried by 

.: Jiim, not without menaces, to write in praise of his 

leader, he had not resolution sufficient to sacrifice the 

I^esisare of affluence to that of integrity. . 

On thb, «nA on many other occasions, he was 

.^leady to lament the misery of living at the tables of 

« ^fAkT^meUf whieh was his fate from the beginning to 

viheend of his life; for I know not whether he ever 

had, for three months together, a settled habitation^ 

in which he could claim a right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute mudi of 
the inconstancy of his conduct ; for though a readi* 
ness to comply with the inclination of others wa^ no 
part of his natural character, yet he was sometimes 
obliged to relax his obstinacy, and submit his "own 
judgment, and even his virtue, to the government of 

VOL, X. Y 
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thosie by whom he was {supported : so that, if hh mU 
deries were sometimefi the consequences of his tavihi, 
he ought not yet to he wholly excluded from com-^ 
passion, because his faults were very often the effects 
of his misfortunes. 

, In this gay period ♦ of his life, while he Was sur- 
rounded by affluence and pleasm^e, he published ** The 
*• Wanderer," a moral poem, of which the di^isign it 
comprised in these lines : 

I fly all publk care> all venal strife. 
To try the ^tillj conipal''d with active life ; 
To prove, by these, the sons of men may owe^ 
The firuits ofblias to bursting clouds of Woe; 
That ev^n oalaamty, by thought r»fim'd» 
Inspirits and ^dinis the thinking mvid. . 

And more distinctly in the foUowmg paiMage i ' 

By woe, the soul to daring action swells ; 

By woe, in plaintless patience it eicels r 

From patience, prudent clear experience springs, - ' 

And traces knowkdge through th6 tfmae o^diiiigil 

Thence hope is tofim'i, thence fortitude, suocesi^ , 

Benown :— whatever men covet and caress. 

This performance was always considered by him^ 
self as his master-piece; and Mr Pope, vAken ht 
asked his opinion of it, told him, that he read it 
once over, and was not displeased with it ; thM it 
gave him more pleasure at the second perasftli and 
delighted him still more at the third. 

It has heeta generally objected to « The Wwid^m'* 
that tjbe disposition of the parts is irregular ; that tili^ 
design is obscure, and the plan perplexed i tlwt "At 
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i0Mi^, howeirer beautiful, succeed each other mih* 
out Older ; and that the whole perforniauce is not sa 
much a r^ular falMric^ as a heap of shining materials 
thrown together by accident, which strikes rather 
with, the solemn magnificence of a stupendous ruin, 
than the degant grandeur of a finished pile. 

This mtieism is universal, and therefore it is rea* 
ionable to believe it at least in a great degree just; , 
but Mr Savage was always of a contrary opinion, and 
thou^t his drift could cmly be missed by negligence 
or stupidity, and that the whole plan was regular, 
and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong repre- 
sentations (^ nature^ and just observations upon life; 
and it may eanly be observed, that most of his pic- 
tures hav^ an evident tendency to illustrate his first 
great position, *' that good is the consequenoe^f evil/' 
The sun that bums up the mountains, fructifies the 
vales ; the deluge that rushes down the broken rocks 
with dreadftil impetuosity, is separated into t)urling 
brooks ; and the rage of the hurricane purifies the 
air. 

Even ill this poem he has not been able to forbear 
>one touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, 
though remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof 
how deep an impression it had upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, whidb ought 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellencies, 
i^t this poem' can promote no other purposes than 
those of virtue, and that it is written with a very 
irtrong sense of the efficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the history qf 
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Mr Savage'is performances, than to disp% tMr ]i9«tllf ^ 
ties» or to obviate the criticisms whijch they fadiv« tt^ 
casioned; and therefore I shall not dwell up(m: thc^ 
particular passages which deserve applause ; 1 fibatt 
neither shew the excellence of his desciiptions, w^ 
expatiate on the terrific portrait of suicide, nor pmnt 
out the artful touches, by which he has distinguished^ 
the intellectual features of the rebels, who suffer deatb 
in his last canto. It is, howeva:, proper to obsecvctn 
that Mr Savage always declared the characters wlmlljr/ 
fictitious,^ and without the least allwaan to. My real 
persons or actions. 

From a poem so dili^ntly laboured, and so me* 
eessfully finished, it might be reasonably «xpe^ed, 
that he should, have gained considerable advantage ; 
nor can it,, without some degree of indignation and 
coneen^ be toldr that he sold the copy for tdi gui«. 
neas, of which he forwards returned two^ that thiK 
two last sheets of the work mi^t be reprmted» ofi 
which he had in hia absence intrusted the eoaeelim 
to a Mend, who was too indolent to fexfma it flith 
ac^nracy. 

A superstitious regard to the ecnrecti^n 0£:hii 
i^eets was one of Mr Savage's peoulim^ies*: ^voften; 
altered, )::eyised, recurred to his first ieadin|f(f>r pi^i^n 
tuation, and again adopted the alteration ; he .WiW 
dnbifUSvfii^ irre^lute without end, as Qp a:fue$tion 
9f ^ ^ i^ ii^portance, apd Mt last was s$ld<m mi^. 
field : the intrusion or ^mission of a poQup^ ^ag m£|4 
^ic^t tq discompose huBj^ and ho v^oijild lament «^-ef^ 
ifjr of ^ single Jletter as^ heavy calamity. , bi one of 
14a Iqttifrs x^a^g |o an ippressiii^ ^ SQV^e-Wff^ 
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lie temarks, that he had, with regard to the correc- 
tion of the proof, '* a spell upon him ;" -and indeed 
tiie^ anxiety with which he dwelt upon the minutest 
akid motst trifling niceties, deserved no other name 
ftati llutt of fascination. 

That he sold so valuable a performance for so small 
at price, was not to be imputed either to necessity, by 
which the learned and ingenious are often obliged to 
submit to very hard conditions ; or to avarice, by 
which t^e booksellers are frequently incited to op- 
press that genius by which they are supported ; but 
to that intemperate desire of pleasure, and habitual 
slater^ to bis passions, which involved him in many 
j^i^exities. He happened at that time to be en- 
gagl^ in the pursuit of some trifling gratification, 
tad, being without money for the present occasion, 
soldthis poem to the first bidder, and perhaps for the 
first price that was proposed, and would probably 
kave been content with less, if less had been offered 
him. 

- 1%is poem was addressed to the Ijord Tyrconnel^ 
not only in the first lines, but in a formal dedication 
iUed with the highest stains of panegyric, and the 
firarmest professions of gratitude, but by no means 
vemarkable for delicacy of connexion -or elegance of 
ityle. 

These praises in a short time he found himself in-^ 
citned to retract, being discarded by the man on whom 
he had bestowed them, and whom he then imme- 
diately discovered not to have deserved them. OV 
this quarrel, which every day made more i>itter, Liord 
Tyrconnel and Mr Savage assigned very difierent 
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reasons, whidi might perhaps all in reality cmewtp 
though they were not all convenient to be alleged bf 
either party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was 
the constant practice of Mr Savage to enter a tavern 
with any company that proposed it, drink the most 
expensive wines with great profusion, and when tte 
reckoning was demanded, to he without money : i^ 
as it often happened, his company were willing to 
defray his part, the affair ended without any ill con«* 
sequences ; but if they were re{ract(»y, and atpeded 
that the wine should be paid for by him that drank 
it, his method of composition was, to take them with 
him to his own apartment, assume the government of 
the house, and order the butler in an imperioits man- 
ner to set the be^t wine in the cellar before his com- 
pany, who often drank till they forgot the r^pect 
due to the house in which they'weile ent^taaned, iJi'^ 
dulged themselves in the utmost ejLtifavagasK^ of 
merriment, practised the most' licentious froUci^ and 
committed all the outrages of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which "Lord Tjrr- 
connel brought against him : Having given Mm i» 
collection of valuable books, stamped with his owia 
arms, he had the mortification to see tiiem in* a Aott 
time exposed to sale upon the stalls ; it beitfg nscttl 
with Mr Savage, when he wanted a small' sutii, t» 
take his books to the pawnbrokier. - ^ • 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr S&vdj^ IsaMljr 
credited both these aocusations: for faaviii^ t^m 
cihHged, from his jBrst ratranc&s^iutfi^ /th^ri^ii^ to 
anbsuBt tipom exfiecBeats, affluence^ ms^ not aUe^to 
exalt him alKnreiJiem; and to mnSc^^wta hi? dei%bt* 



fi yfit\i wine and eonversatioB^ and so long bad h^ 
lieen accustomed to live by cbance, that he would at 
nuy time go to the tavern without sc^ple^ and trust 
^r the rjepjioning to the liberality of his company^ 
ftp4. frfsque^tly of company to whom he wa« very little 
jj^iown. This cQnduct indeed very seldom drew upo» 
bim those inowv^niepces that might be feared by 
^y pther person ; fpr his conversation was so enter* 
taining, aqd his address so pleasing* that few thoughS; 
the p^easurf^ which they received from him dearly 
purchased, by paying for his wine. It was his pecu* 
liar happin^ss^ that he scarcely ever found a stranger 
whom he did not leave a friend ; but it must like* 
wise be added, that he had not often a friend long, 
ndtboul^ obliging him to become a stranger. 

Mr Savage, on the other hand, deelared, that Lord 
Tyrconnd* quarrelled with him, because he would 
not sji^trapt from his own luxury and extravagance 
.what be had promised to allow him, and that his re- 
aentment was only a plea for the violation of his pro- 
va^. He asserted* that he had done nothing thsA 
4H]ght to exclude him from that subsistence* which hp 
ihpught na£ so much a favour, as a debt;, since it was 
40fr^ him upon conditions which he bad never bro- 
jkien ; and that his wly fault was^ tiiat he could not 
ife sui^rted with nothing. 

He acbiowledged* that L<^ Tyrcmnel often ex- 
horted him to regulate bia method of life, and not to 
jfftmA all his mghta in taverns* and that he appear- 

* His ezpieiDOii Utane^hk lettets was, '* that Lord Tfr- 
.^ otandl^Ad iavobrcd his esliite, sad tkese&re foorly tpught «n 



ed 4efiiraiis that he would pass tkoese hotirs with hivip 
which he so freely bestowed upon othets. This de^ 
mand Mr Savage coumdered' ui& a eensore of hia eon- 
duet, whidi he eould never patiently bear» and whidi» 
in the latter and cooler parts of lus life, was so otkn^ 
sive to him, that he dedared it aahii resohition, *^ t# 
^* spam that friend who should presume to dictate to 
^ Utn ;** and it is not Ukdiy, that in his eailMr years 
he received admonitions with more calmness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent sueh espetk^f 
tions, as tending to .infringe his liberty, of which he 
was very jealous, when it was nec^»ary to the grati- 
fication »of hts passions; and dodged, tiiat the re- 
quest was still more unreasonable, as the co&^pany to 
which he was to have been cotifined^ was insupporta- 
hly disagreeable. This assertion afflnrds another in- 
stance of that incon«»teney of his > wnlings with his 
conversation, which was so often tohe observed. He 
forgot how lavishly he had, in his Dedication to 
'* The Wanderer," extolled the delicarfr at^ pene* 
tration, the humaziity and generosity, 1^ candour and 
politeness of the man, whom, when he no longer loved 
him, he declared to be a wretch witilioutjunderataaad^ 
ing, without good-nature, and without justk^; of 
whose qam^ he thought himself obliged to leave no 
trace in any future editicm^. of his writings ; and ao* 
cof dingly blotted it out^ of jthat cofr^' of ^^ ' The Wan« 
*' d^^'-^hich was in his hands* 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyroonnci^ 
he wicote "The Triumph of Health and Mirth,^,oii 
the recorory of ILady TyrciHmel &om aiangtashJPS 
illness. This porfoir^iaBee is 9eiBaarkid>k^; oojbntdyfoK^ 



the gaiety of iibe Ideas, and the mebdy of ^ atmi- 
hetSf but for the agreeable fietien upon which it is 
foroied^ Mirtik orerwhelm^ widi sorrow for th« 
sidoness c^«her favourite; taikes a flight in quest of hcsr 
«ister Headth, whom ahe'fods redftiod upon the 
hrdw. of a loftjrinoukitain, amidst the^firagfanoe of p#- 
petual spring, with the fcbeeises of tbe^tnortiiig ^otfj;. 
iiig about her. Bsii% ^UcStiM by;h«r sistoi MiH^ ' 
$he readily pfoniises hear kssistaneO;"ftiife' a^m^r^fi ' £ ' 
<loud, and ittipregnates thfe wateirs of Bath with neW 
Virtues, by which the sickness of Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abiKtiies, the particular 
oireumstanees of his faiith and iifb^ the splendour of 
his appearance, and the dsstssetion whieh was for 
fiome time paid* him hf Ijatd Tyrconnel, intitled him 
to familiarity wkh* persons of higher rank than those 
to whose conversation he had been before admitted ; 
he did not ftul to gratify that onrionty, which inda- 
eedhm to take a^ nearer view of those whom thebr 
birth, thehr employment!^ (mt their fortunes^ necessa* 
tily plaee at a distaneo from the gioatestpart of man- 
kind, and to examine whether their merit was mag^ 
nified or diminished' by the medium through whieh 
it' was > contemplated; whether the s{dendour with 
which they dazded tlidf admirars was infaosent in 
th^nsdtres, or only reflected on them by the objeota 
that sturrounded them ; n^d whether great men were 
selected for high stations, or high stations mode great 
men. 

Fot 4hi& purpose he took aUi opportunities of oon- 
^efaingfiupitiariy witii those who wi^i^e^most oon^icu' 

for Uiek poivmr or 4iiw influenee^} 
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« 

lie watebed their looser tnomente^ aii4 ei^iiiiiiiod thi^. 

« 

Aommtk beb^vioiur, with th^it acuteness witipbch i^ 
Cure bdd given him, and which the uvooimtKni viiiei^ 
of bis life bad eontributed to inci^aw, jm4 thi^ in- 
quisitiveness which miirt always bo pioduced in y 
vigorous mind, by an ahsditfio fir^^wn fyxs^ all fvpw- 
ing or domestic engagem>snts. 

His discernment was quick, and th^r^^^ie he sooi 
found in every pimon» and in ^very ^d^p KonB^thing 
that deserved attentiont he was supported by othergb 
without any care for himself, $94 y^m^m^m J^ 
leisure to punsue bis observations. 

More (sircumstMiqes to o^istUute a critic on hur 
man life, cowJd Mt em^y cmour ; pgr jup^oed ooipM 
any stum, who aamm^d &oin ac4d«ut^ 9^mi9tf$ 
siere pmise than be muld jwtly daim fym hi? wl 
merit, admit any ^oquaintance wkore dang^ous tba» 
timt ;of Savage ; <tf whom likewjise it must b^ costfesi- 
aed, that ^iUties really exalted above the oomuHHI 
levd, or virtue refined fimn pspsioQ, or proof i^gain/it 
cormptiQu, eould Mt isasfly fii^ an abl^Jm^ 4^ a 
wanner adrocate. 

What was the. result of Mr Savage's inquMjb 
iihJMigfa he rwaa not mudi aacufitomed (to omcesl bin 
discQucociei^ it may m)t be entirely saf? to relate,.!^ 
cause the pemona whose ehariiatem he critieised aw 
powerful; and power and qBseptuvQiit are seldiWl 
atiangen ; nor would it perhaps be wboUj juat» bor 
cause what he assarted in conversation mighty thoRgil 
true in genanl, be hfRghteoied hy aoine swmiapteiy 
ssdflKr of jmagtniifcww, a9d» ^ it c«« jbe ^eliviHy^ 
only 6dm wamrf^ may be MspeidEeotly 
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^ that the pietiire at first aggravated; and thea voh 
akilftilly eqned, may be justly suspected to retaia no 
great Kesemblance of the originaL 

It may, faowevar, be observed^ that he did net ap- 
-pear to have f(»med very denied ideas of those to 
whom tibe admitiistaratioii of affiurs, or the eooduct 
of parties has been intrusted ; who have been consi* 
idered as the advocafes of the crown, or the guardians 
4^ the people ; and who have obtained the most im* 
plkit confidence, and the loudest applause& Of one 
|)articular person, who has been at one time so popu* 
lar as 4^ be generally esteemed, and at another so finr- 
midable as to be universally detested, he observed^ 
that his acquisittoBs had been small, <Nr that his ca* 
"paeity ^^s ttarrow, and that the whole range of his 
mind was &om obscenity to polittefli, and from polities 
to obscenity. • 

But the oppcwtuniiy of indsilgiiig his speeiilattons 
on great characters was now at an end. He was 
baairited horn the table of Lord Tyrconael, and 
turned again adrift upon the world, without prospect 
of finding quickly any othar harbour. As prudence 
was not one of the virtues by which he was 4istinguish- 
tA, he had made no provinon agamst a misfortune 
JSke this. And though it is not to be imagined bat 
tiHal the s^piiration must for some time JNtve been 
preceded % oddness, peevisbness, or oe^ei^t* tfioagh 
it" was undoubtedly the conseqitenee #f aotmmuiatod 
pnvecatious on both nAes; yet e/9fgj one that ioMw 
€avt^ tHU readily bdlieve, that to hkn it was tad* 
'^4en as 'A ittrokt of thunder ; that, tfami^ he sright 
h&ve^ftta»i^Iy auspeeted it, he had never imffiBnd 
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ny IboHglit SQ unpleaaog to sink into his mind,; bntr 
that he had driven it away by amusements, or dreams 
of future feUdty and affluence, and had never taken 
any measures by which he might prevent a precipita- 
tion fiEom plenty to indigence. 

This quarrd and separation, a^ the diffieulties to 
which Mr Savage was exposed by them, weresodn 
known both to his fiiends and raemies; nor was it 
hn^ before be perceived, from the behaviomrof both/ 
how much is added to the lustre of genius by the or« 
naments of wealth. 

His oondition did not appear to excite mueh com« 
passion; for he had not always been careful tawm 
the advantages he eigoyed with that moderatron 
which ought to have been with more than u«ial cau-' 
tion presewed by him, who knew, if he had reflected, 
that he was only a dependant on the bounty of and« 
ther^ whom he could expect to su{^rt him no longer 
tium he endeavoured to preserve his favour by com-» 
plying with his ineUnations, and whom he neverthe- 
less set at defiance, and was continually irritating by 
negligence or encioachmeatits. 

Examples need not be sought at any great cBstahce 
to prove, that superiority of fortune has a natural 
tendency to kindle pride, and that pi^ seldom £als 
to exert itself in contempt and insult ; and if thk is 
often the effect of hereditary wealth, and of honours 
enj(qi«d only by the merit of othois, it is some ex« 
teiniati«m of any indeoent triumphs to wfaioh this itn^ 
happy man may have been betrayed, that his pros* 
perity iras he%htened by the force •of ^no^ty, and 
made more intoxicating by a sense of the .misexy ift 
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wUch he had so bug languished, and perhaps of the 
insults which he had formerly bon», and which he 
might now think himself entitled to revenge. It if 
too common for those who have unjustly suffered pain, 
to inflict it likewise in their turn with the same in- 
justice,, and to imagiqe that they have a right to tieat 
others as they have themselves heen treated* 

That Mr Savage was too much elevated by any- 
good f<Mi;une^ is generally known ; and some passages 
of his Inttodttction to '^ The Author to be let" si^dK- 
cdentiy shew, that he did not wholly refrain from such 
satire^ as he afterwards tiiought very unjust when he 
wpa exposed to it himself ; £»*, when he was after** 
wiirds ridiculed in the character of a distressed poet, 
he very easily discovered that distress was not a pro* 
p0r subject for merriment, nor topic d invective. He 
wasthen able tp discern, that if misery be the effect 
of virtue, it ought to be reveroieed ; if of ill-fortune, 
to be jntied ; and if of vice, not be insulted, because it 
ii^ perhaps itself a punishmrat adequate to the crime 
by which it was produced. And the humanity <^ 
that man can deserve no pan^yric, who is capable 
of reproaching a criminal in the hands of the execu* 
tlon^. 

Butitliese reflections, thoi^ they readily eccnrved 
to him in the first and last parts, of his life, were, I 
aHnvaftsS^ tsK a long'Hime fmrgotten ; at least they^ 
wfEe, like many other maxims, treasured up in Ua 
rnrad,; rather focdiew tium use, and operated very 
liltle upctn^is coftdittst,- howei^r elegantiy he ipight 
aonetimes explaiB, or hoWever feorcibly he might in^ 
cidcatethem. 
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. Hb de^^HMfotioD, tiierefare, bom tfae isondttiort 
which *he had enjoyed with such ifrnnton thot^htkssh 
nesstwasooiiffldered by many as an occaiium of tiiumplu 
Those who had befinre ^aid their oourt to him witii** 
out aaceesS) soon return^ the contempt whidi they 
had suff^ed ; and they who had reeeiTedi &v0u»i 
from him, for of such &TOurs as he eould beslow^'lier 
was Tery liberal, did not always remember ih&Bi So 
much more certain are the effects of resefttmait ^m 
of gratitude : it is not only to many more pleaang ti» 
leooUeet those fsults whidi place others bdow tlusm, 
than those Tirtues by which they are themseltes mm- 
paratively depressed ; but it is likewise mete easy^ t^ 
neglect, than to recompense ; and though thnse are 
few. who will practise a laborious virtue, there witt 
nerar be wanting multitudes that wiU indldge in 
easy vice* 

Savage, however, was very litde disturbed ai tlw 
marks of contempt which his ill-fortune broui^t «ipea 
him, from those whom he never esteemed, and ^th 
whom he never considered himself as levelled by ally 
calamiti^ : and though it was not without some un- 
easiness that he saw some, whose friendship he valuedL 
change their behaviour ; he yet obs»*ved thdar cold- 
ness without much emotioai, considered tbem as the 
slaves of fortune and the worshipperis of prosperijty, 
and was more inclined to despise them ^thsn to la- 
ment himself. 

It does not appear that, after tiiis return of ^s 
wants, he found mankkid equally favowable to'Hm, 
as at his first appearance in the world. His^st^^ 
though in reality not less melancholy, was kss.af- 



ftoifaig, because it was ncf longer new ; it therefere 
procured him no new friends ; and those that had 
finrmerly relieved him, thought they might now con- 
ngn him to others. He was now likewise considered 
by many rather as criminal, than as xmhappy ; for the 
friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother, were 
snffioiently industrious to publish his weaknesses, 
which were indeed very numerous ; and nothing was 
fiitgotten, that might make him eithar hateful or ri- 
diculous. 

/^ It cannot but be imagined, that such representa- 
tiMS of his faults must make great numbers less 
* aensible of his distress ; many, who had only an op- 
pertanity to hear one part, made no scruple to propa- 
^gBte the account which they received ; many assisted 
their drculation from malice or revenge ;/ind parhaps 
many pretended to credit them, that they might with 
U better grace withdraw their r^ard, or witUiold 
thdr assistance. 

Savage, however, was not one of those who suffered 
'himself to be injured without ifesistanoe, npr was lesl» 
diligent in exposing* the faults of Lord Tyrooimel, 
jpret whom he obtained at laist this advants^, that 
he drove him first to the practice of outrage and vio- 
lence ; for he was so much provoked by the wit and 
virulence of Savage, that he came with a number of 
attendants, that did no honour to his courage, to brat 
him at a coffee-house. But it happened that hehad 
left the place a few minutes ; and his lordship' had, 
without dai^r, the pleasure of boasting how he 
Would have treated him. Mr Savage went next day 
to repay his visit at his own house ; but wis prevails 
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ed on, by his domestics, to retire withoiit iniE&^iiii^ 
upon seeing him; . ^ ^ 

Lord Tjrrconnel wtis accosed by Mr Savage of i^e 
actions, which scarcely any prorocations HvilR be thon^t 
sufficient to justify ; such as 'seissing^ what ^fae had in 
his lodgings, and other instances of waiiton crtidty, 
by whii^ he increased the distress of Savage, without 
any adtamtage to himself. 

These mutual accusations were retorted on * bodi 
sides, lor niiany years, with the utmost d^ee of vi« 
nSenoe and rage, and time seemed rathAr4xrimgm%nt 
than ^Kmini^ their resentment. That thd^'ihiger of 
Mr Savage should be kq>t alive, is not strange, hi- 
cawe be felt every day the isonsequenocnr df the qukir* 
rel $ but-it might reasonably have beat hdpeft;'4lMt 
Lord Tyrconnel might have relented, and at l&tigSik 
h$iftik/fgQi those provocations, which, bitwevekr' ihey 
might have onee inflamed him, had notltfteaHty 
much hurt him. ^ • "^-^ '- * 

T%e spirit of Mr Savage indeed neve^flfciffered Wtti 
tofiididt a reeonciliadon ; he retumed^'^eptoaiilP Ibr 
repc^cfa, and insult for insult ; his superiority i£ wit 
supplied'^ disadvantages of his fortune^ tod teabldd 
btni to 'foim a party , and prejudice great ^timbeSrs in 
bis favour. . i • . -^ 

But though this might be some gratxfiiation^f his 
vitaity, it affinrded very little relief to bis^ necestsities ; 
aind *be was very' frequently reduced to uneomnion 
hardidHip», of whidi,' however, be nevet made any 
mean or importunate complaints, being foraied riUArer 
to bear misery with fortitude, than enjoy proi^eHty 
with moderation. 
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: Uepmr ikumgiit himself again at libetty to ex« 
pose tjie craelty of his mother ; and thereCiHre, I be- 
. UeTej.abiHtt^ this/ time, published '* The Bastard/' a 
{loaiii, xemadcable for the vivacious sallies of thoi^t 
ia the b^iuuiug, where he makes a pompous euuaio^ 
0tioxL q£ the imagiiuny advantages of base birth ; 
and tk^ pyt^n^c sentimrats at the end, where he «- 
counts the real calamities which he snffesed by tllo 
flfj^ itflfis parents. 

t « The v^ur and spirit of the verses, the peeuliar 
otKCumstancetof the -aijU^licar, the novelty of tilesiib- 
Jee^ and the notoriety ^bf the story to which the albl^- 
wms are. made, pisocured this p^onnanee a very ^ 
jroiirable reception.; great numbers wi^e immediately 
4i^ei:s6d| an^ editions were multiplied with unusual 

One Giirewmstanoe attended the pubH(satioii wfaMh 
,SsYi^ iiaed to relate with ^reiat satis&ot^^ His 
•mother, to whom the poem was with ^^ due reverenee" 
,4n«cribed, hajpfem^ then to be at Bath, whei*e^ she 
could, not convemently retire from censure, or-eoncdal 
^hernelf ftom,. observation ; and no sooner did these- 
piltaAi<H]^.Qf the pioem begin to spread, tl|^ shd bestfl 
it laq^ted in a|l places of concourse; nur eoiildfshe 
enter the assembly-rooms, or cross the walks, without 
.))riiig«sa)uted with some lines from ^' The jBast^rd" 

This JKas perhaps the first , time that^^she ever dis- 
<»Kered.ase^^ of «luai.e. «Bd on this occasion tk, 
pfwcf, of wit Visas very oQtispicui^us ; the vaieUh who 
»had» ; without , smiple, proclaimed herself an adul- 
^tere^i, and who had first endeavoured to starye ha: 
son, then to transport him, and afterwaf j^ t^ haug 
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hiiDr wa» not able to bear the repranaitatiioa of her 
(mji conduct^ but fled from reproach, though she fldt 
no pun from guilt» and left Bath in the utmeit 
haste^.to shelter herself among the ecawds of Lon^ 
don. 

Thus Savage had the satisfaetion of finding, that, 
tlioiigh he could not reform his mother, faa could 
pupish her, and that he did not always mffer alo(De^ 

The pleasure whidi he received from tias increase 
of his poetiteal rqiutation, was sufficient frar ssfme time 
to joverl^abnce the miseries of want, wfaidi this per^ 
forwanee did not much alleviate ; for it was so^d for 
a vary trivial sum to a bookseller, who, though die 
(MLcqess was so uncommon that &xe impresoona mere 
MgHd$ of which many were undouhtedly very mune- 
rou8» had not generosity sufficient to admit thp fi^ 
isfpy writer to any part of the profit 

The 8a& <^ this poem was always menliosifd by 
^Siftvage with the u^ost elevction of hearty and le^ 
jferred to by him as an ineontestible proof of a gemei^ 
aal acknowledgment ef his abilities. It was^ indeed 
4}ie only produ€tm» of jvhich he could justly boast a 
funeral reception^ 

But thmigh he did not lose the opportunity which 
snccess gave him of setting a high rate on his abili- 
ties, but paid due deference to the suffcsges of man- 
kind when they were given in his favour^^ he did not 
s^oSex his esteem of himself to^ depend upon others^ 
•nor found any thing sacred in the voice of the people 
when they were inclined to censure him ; he then 
readily showed the folly of expecting that the publie 
should judge right<» observed how slowly poetioal me- 
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lit hni oftAt* forced its way into the world ; he cfm^ 
tented himself with the applause of men of judge- 
ment, and was somewhat disposed to exclude all those 
from the character of men of judgment who did not 
applaud him. 

But' he was at other times more fa^ourahle to hma- 
kind than to think them Uiiid to the beaaties of his 
«0orks, and imputed the slowness of their sale to other 
causes; eidier they w^re published at a time when 
tile town was empty^ or when the attention of the 
publie was engroMed by soxhe ' strug^fle in the parKa^ 
ment;er some other object o^ gei^eral concern ; or 
tli83^ wtoe ^by ikfae neglect of the p«iblisher nM dili* 
geh0ydifl(parsed;, ot by faipdvariceinet'tdviertised witii 
raffieienffreipiency. Addms, or industry, or libeiu 
tMMf, was 'always waiitkig; qnd the bkme was laid 
lath^ oil iny.pi»SQii;tiiaki the*a»th«^ 

By:>arts like these, mts whitdi e^ry man pr^etisss 
in bGlme 'dfagree,. and^to wfai<^ too much df the litde 
trimqnillity ef life is to be ascribed. Savage was H^ 
wir^ able to live at peace with hitnsdf Had he in>p 
deed only made use of these expedients to aBemte 
die loss or want of fotttme or reputation, o^ any other 
advantages which it ianot in a man's power to be^ 
fitow upon himself, they might have been justly men- 
tidbed as instMices of a philosophical mind, and very 
properly proposed to the imitation of multitndei^ 
who, for want of diverting their imaginations with the 
saqie dexterity, languish under afflictions which lAight 
be easily removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and rea*- 
son were universally prefalent ; that every thing w<t|e 
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eflt^emed ttStoidixig to its real Value ; ^iid : iliat men 
wwldjseewe tbeinselTes.fiHmi. being disf^ppointedy m 
their endeavours after hapjj^uess, by pladiiip it only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained; biit,.if ad» 
ventitious and foreign pleasures must be puzsmd, it 
wmild be^perliapa f^ some bcatefit, sinee Aat pmtmit 
must fce4u«iitly be fruitless, if the practice of Savi^ 
tould be taugbt» that folly might be: aa antidiote im 
folly, and one iedlacy be obYiated by anodier. 

But the danger of thvi pleasing intoxicitiO& muilr 
not be concealed ; m» indeed can any one, afikar haVt 
ing observed the life of Savage, need to be cautioned 
agitinit it. By imputing none of hismismea Jto him* 
self* he continued Uy act upon the same p(rinet|dieab 
and to follow the same path ; was neirar : made wiaef 
hy hit sufferings, nor preserved by one misfortune 
from falling into another. He proceeded. tkniQglwMit 
his 1]& ta tread the same* e^eps .oir die same amh; 
always; applauding his past. conduc4'« 4itfaadt>fQy% 
getting it to amuse himself with phanldi]|» of iuippi- 
aess,.whieh were dancing before him;^teid wiilupgly 
tnxned lug eyes from the light of reaaon, when it 
would have discov^ed the ilhision, mid shewn :him^ 
what he never wi^ed to see, his real state. . 
. He is even accused^ after having lulled his im^*; 
ns^ion with those ideal opiates, of having tried the 
jsame experiment upon his conaeienoe; and, having 
accustomed himself ta impute all deviattmis' fiom the 
xight to foreign causei^, it is certain that he was upon 
every oec^bsion too easily reconciled to hutudf ^ and 
timt Jste appeared very £1^ to<r^rot tiiose practices 
vthi(M had impaired his nofiita^an. The t&gms^ 
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^Ror of his life was, that he mistook the love for the 
fmcttoe of virtue, and was indeed notM mudi a good 
tuan, as tiie friend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he always 
preserved a strong sense o£ the dignity, the beauty, 
and the necessity of vixtne; and that he n|Ter oon- 
txftttted V ddiberately to spread oomiption amongst 
tttankuid. His actions, whieh were generally preci* 
pitate, were often blameable ; but his writing£^ being 
fte prodnetions of study, uniformly tended to the ex* 
kltation of the mind, and the propagation of moraltty- 
and piety. 

These writings may improve mankind, when his 
fidlings shall be forgotten.; and therefore he must 1)0 
eonsidered, upon the whole, as a benefactor to the 
woild; nor can his personal es^ample do any hurt, 
* since whoever hears of his &ults will hear of the mi- 
series whidi they hrdught upon him, and which 
would deserve less pity, had not his condition been 
sudi as made his &.ults pardonable. He may be con* 
sidered as a ohild exposed to all the temptations of 
indi^nce, at an age when Resolution was not yet 
styengfhened by oonvietion, nor virtue confirm^ by 
habit;, a circumstance which, in his ** Bastard," he 
laments in, a very affecting manner: 

■ No Mother^s care 
Shielded my inftnt innooe&ce with piayer ; 
No Father's guardian hand mj youth nudntain'd^ 
Call'd forth my virtueij or from vice restrained. 

** The Bastard," however it might provoke or mor« 
t^his mother> ooidd not .b$ exped^d to melt her to 
m, so that he waa still ui)der ihe same want 
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of'llhe necessaries'' of fife ; and be theriafore ^s^eitid 
alt the idtetest whieh Ms wit» or bis Urthy of bis 
misfortunes, could procure^ to obttin^ ixpon ibeilesth 
df Eusden, the place of Poet Laureat, and^pmseeuted 
bis application witb so nnucb cKligence, Ibat tfaerSifig^ 
puMicly declared it bis intenlion to bestow it' upon 
bitn ; but such' was the fate of Salvage, that even* Ae 
King, when be intended bis advantage^ wa» ^Usoqp- 
pointed in bis sdiemes ; fi»r the Lord Cbanbeiiain, 
who has {he disposal of the laurel, as one of the ap* 
j)endages of his office, either did not know tiie Kii^a 
design, or did not approve it, or thought the noifti* 
nation of the Laureat an encroaehoient upon bis' 
lights, and therefore bestowed the laurel upon CoUef 
Cibber. 

Mr Savage, thus disappointed, todtf' at molutioar 
of a{)plying to the Queen, that, bairkig oaee pmk 
bim life, she would enable him to supp<»t it^ and 
therefore published a short poem on her biitH-^dirir, 
to which he gave the odd title of ^ Volttnte^ Laa- 
'* reat.** The event of this essay he has hhntelf re^ 
lated in the following letter, which htprefixM t»t}i6 
poem*^ ii^en he sifterwards reprinted it in ^ The 
^ Gentleman's Magazine,^ whence I have eopieff it 
entire, as this wks <me4)f the few attempts Jn wlwlt 
Mr Savage succeeded* 

** Mr tJRBAKi ► .' .. 

^ In your Magazine for Pebruary you published 
'^'tbe last * Vofanteer Laureat,^ written otia^veif 
**^ melanebbly ocoasito, Mie dea& 6t the rc^yitl pal 
^' troness of arts and Hter^ttdre in general^ and of the 
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'^author of tlmt poem ia particular ; I now send you 
^< the first tliat Mr Savage vnrote tmder that title.~- 
<' Tfaia gentleman^ notwithstanding a very consider* 
^* dble ertirest, bdmg, en 4;he death of Mr Eusden^ 
^^ disapfieinted of the/ Lanreat's place, wrote the fol« 
^ tosrisi; vetses ; which were no somier published, but 
^ liie late Queen sent to a book«eUer for them. The 
^ auUuNr had not at that time a friend either to get 
^'litni iMsoduced, or las poem presented at Court j 
yek^ sudi was the unspeakable goodness of tha|. 
Princes^ that, notwithstanding this act of eere^ 
■wny was wanting, in a few days after pubHoation, 
1* Mr &Mrage roeeived a Bank-bill of Mty pounds^ 
^ and a gracious messi^ from Her Majesty, by the^ 
^ Lord North and Guildford, to ihis effect i ^ That 
Her Majesty was highly pleased with the verses ; 
^^ 4imt «hie took particularly Itind his lines there re* 
lating to the King; that he had permission to 
wtnt» annually on the «ame subject ; and that he 
^ diould yearly receive the like present, till some* 
^' thing better i(whidi was Her Mi^estys intention) 
^ ooidd be done for him:' After this, he was per* 
^* ikitted to present one of his annual poems to Her 
^ Majesty, had the honour of kissing her hand, and 
^ mot with the tnost gradous reception* 

« Yours, &c.^* 

Su(ji was the perfomimce,* and aubh its recep^ 
lioftt a tee^tion^ whidi, thougli by no means un^ 
kind, was yet not in the Inghest degiee generous: 
tot)h«ft down the genius of a writer to an annual 

* lliis pottt is iaicited in Ae kite CUlect^ 
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panegyric^ lAi^vfd . in : lihe Qiie<mtf»iAiBch ddimKif 
hemng ber rown jprmeil> and a gieater legaiA tt».I«u 
self thmci to him on vfhom Im boui^ Kas ^onfimed. 
It was a kind of avancions gmetmi^f byiwhieh flalk 
teiy was raitber purebased thim gesiiiis jmraorded^t r, - 

Mrs Oldfield bad foriMfly given }xm ifarmiiie 
aU9wiinee wiUi muefa more heroic intention: rjht bad 
no otbar view then to enable him to pnMmtnte his 
studies pnd to set himself above the wantiic^ aasiet^ 
anee, and was contented with doing good without 
stipulating for encomiums. . i * 

f Mr Savi^ however^ was not at liberty to make^ 
exceptions^ but was ravished with the favoun which 
he had received, and probably yet mons with those 
which* he was promised : he conddered: l^oself now 
as a fi^vourite of the Queen, and did no4 dmbtlbnt 
a few annual poems would establish him in. aime 
profitable employment. 

He therefore assiimed the tilSe of r^' \^ohmte^ 
*^ Laureate" not without some reprehiBiwona from/ 
Gibber^ who informed him> that U^ title «f '' Liu* 
'' r^t" wafif a mark, of hoiK>ur confened by the Kk^; 
frcon whom all Jionour is derived, and wMch. t^e* 
£n:e no mmi^ has a ri^t to bei^w upon.himselfiijmd 
added, that he might with equal propriety fitylefaiin^ 
s^a Yolwteer Lord or Volunteer Baronet It can- 
not be denied that the remark was just ; but Savaget 
did iiot thjmji apiy title, which was.edmfendliiupoii 
Mr Cibber, so honourable as that the usnrpslaon o£ 
it xonld be iifi^ted to him us an instant .of very 
<p^qrl4tanit vnnltyi smd tborefore oomtiniied to write 
nn^er the sai^e titibir and ireceived ev^ry ye» t^ 
same reward. 
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'He did not appear to consider these encbnmmB as 
tests oUAb aJbibttes^ or as any thing more than ammal 
hints to: the Qaeeitkof ber promise, or acts oi cere- 
moBy, by the perlmnanee of whioh he was entitled 
to his pension, and therelbte did not' labour them' 
vnlh gi^eat diUgenee^ or print more than fifty^^i^b 
^ year$ esseept that for some of t^ kuit years Iw^tegH^ 
larly iaaeiW tbmi in^' The Gentleman's Magaeitte,^* 
l^ wUch they were disused otrer the kingdoitf. - 

Of some of them he had himself so loe^ an ofrinidni- 
that he intended to omit them in the eollectiod of 
poems, for which be printed proposalt^ and Mlieked 
sttbscriptiong ; nor can it' seem strange, that, beings 
confined to the saaone subjeet, he shoald be at some 
times indecent and at others unraoeessfol; that he^ 
sbonldiawieftimes delay a disagreeable task till it waa 
too late to pelform it well ; or that he should some^ 
times repeat the same sentiment on the same occa« 
cion^ or at others be misled by lin attempt after nor 
Telly to:fi»ped conceptions and &r-fetehed images. 

Hk wrote, indeed with a double intentioh, which 
stqspUed him with some Tariety ; for his business was, 
t6 praise the Queen for the fiivours whidi he had re*' 
ceiled, and to complain to her cS the delay of those 
w4iieh she had promised : in some ci his pieces, there* 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in some discern- 
tent; in some, he represents himself as happy in her 
patroni^ ; and, in others, as diseonsdlate to find faim^ 
self neglected. 

Her promise, like other promiaes piade to this un- 
fortunate man, was neirer performed, though he took 
care that it should not be forgotten. ! The 
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puUicntioii cilnn '' Volunteer Lauceat'' 'pwmred Jiiiii 
no other reward than a tegular remittanoe of ifty 
pounds. 

He was not so depressed by bisdasappoiataieiits as 
to neglect any opportunity diat was offered of ad« 
vandng his interest Whrai the Princtas .Aiine was 
married^ he wrote a poem * upon her departure^ ooly^ 
as he deetared, '* because it was expected' from htm,'? 
and be was not willing to bar his own- pmspeeto hf 
any appearance df ne^cet 

He never mentioned any advantage ginned by this 
poenij or any reg»d that was paid to it ; and there* 
fore it is likely that it was considered at court as aa 
act <tf duty, to which he was obI%ed by his depen<» 
dence» and which it was therefove not nmessary to re* 
ward by any new favour : or perhaps the Queco^ redly 
intended his advancement, and therdiDre dunight it 
aupeifluous to lavish presente upon a man whom die 
intended to estaUish for lilb. 

About this time not only his hopes were in dangisr 
of bemg.fifuflrtsratedy but his pei»on likewise of b^og 
obsbruetel^ by an Mcidental calumny. The writes 
of ^* Tlie Daily CouianV a paper then pubUdhed 
undlar the dSroctkin ci the ministry, charged him with 
a crime, which, though not very great in itseU*, woidd 
have been remarkably invidious in him, and-migfat 
very Justly have incensed the ^leen i^hst him; 
He was accused by-name of influencing elections 
against the Cowt, by appearing at the head of a 
Tiory ifiob ; Hor did tiie acouser £ttl to a^^gravate his 
at^nfie^ by reptts^tii^ it as the effioct of the moat 

^ Printed in tke kte CoQeotiott. 
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jatiodtufl ingratitude* and a kind of rebelUom against 
tfe QaeeOf wfaa had first preserved him from an in< 
£amou&death» and afterwards distinguithed him by 
her favour, and supported him by her charity. The 
charge^ as. it was open and confident, was likewise by 
gqoA hiioBB very partieular. The place of the trau« 
aeHoQ was mentioned, and the whole series of the 
jrioteir's oonditet^. related. This e^uictness made Mr 
Savage's . vindieation easy ; for. he never had in his 
li&«seen. the place which was declared to be the scene 
of his wickedness, nor ever had been present in any 
town when its representatives were chosen. This 
answer he therefore made haste to publish, with all 
the eimumttanees necessary to make it credible ; and 
very reascmably demanded, that the accusation should 
be retracted in the same pap^, that he might no 
longer suffer the imputation of sedition and ingmti- 
tnde. This dennnd was likewise pressed by him in 
a private letter to the author of the paper, who^ 
citibcr trusting to the protection of those whose de^ 
fenoe he had vndertaken, or having entertained some 
personal malice agahust Mr Savage, or fearing lest> 
hf retracting so confident to assertion, he should im-^ 
pair the credit of his paper, refused to give him that 
salis&etion. 

Mr Savage thereSne thought it necessary, to his 
own vindication, to prdsecute him in the King's 
Bench ; but as he did not find any iU eflfects from 
the accusation, having sufficiently cleared his inno* 
cence, he thought any farther procedure would have 
the appearance of revenge ; and tfaeiefore willingly 
propped it. 
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3Bb BawsoGQ aftennuxb a ftecem tmammcjoiim 
the same court agaiast himsei^ oa .ao inlbmiatiiBi iat 
which he was accused of wntti^ and pnliBghing an 
ohsoene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr Savi^^s dcsiiete he diatingnisht 
ed; and when any GontEoreny heeame *pqioksw;lie^ 
neror wanted some xeasoii £>r engaging in it^mllt; 
§preat aoidour* and af^iearing at the iicndiQf'diefaMyc 
which he had diosen. Ab he was nevBinee l e hato d 
for hb pnidenoe» he had no sooner takeii his tide^ 
and infoKmed Inmself of the chief* tofoes of the j&k 
pvte^ than be took all oppoKtunities of asositing asod. 
propagating his principles, without much r^pard to 
hifl own interest^ or any oth^ vinUe design < tfata 
tib#t of drawing upon himself the attention of masK 



ThQ diq[iute between ilie Biobt^ of London aarii 
th^ Chantellor is well )9iown to have been for some 
time the duef toj^c of political oonysersatin ; and 
therefore Mr Savage, in pursuance of las eharaeterf 
endeavoured to become consj^cuous among the con- 
tjwertiats witii whieh every coflfee-house was filkd 
m that occasion. He was an indefatigable opposn 
of all the datms of ecclesiastical pow^, thcrugh he 
did not know on what they were founded; and wss 
therefore no friend to the Bishop of Loidon. But 
he had another reason for appearing as a warm ad. 
vocate for Dr Rundle ; for he was the friend of Mr 
Foster and Mr Thomson, who were the friends of 
Mr Savage. 

Thus remote was his iut^est in the queitioD, vMdi 
however, as he imagined^ cdnccamed him so neadj^ 
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tint it nftB not snflMieiit toliArangiie and diqmte» 
toAtVsimmtf likewiie to write upon it. 

He theittfiite engaged mih ^reat ardour in a new 
poem, called by him, ^ The Frc^ess of a Di^ne ;'* 
iKwhiBh lie eondncto »^xi6igate priest, by all the 
giadationa of iridoedneis, fieom a poor curacy in the 
omnitry to the • Jnghest preAmentsi^ the Churdi; 
and ibMribeaf, ivkh that hmnoiir wNch was^ natiral ta 
Hm^and^tbat kno^dedge which was extended to all 
tte <&fl«Bitiei rctf faiimoii hSe, bis behaviour in every 
sfeation ^ aad jnatniurtes,. that this priest, thus teeom- 
]plished^ fMBd at last a^psftom in the Bisfa<^ <£ Lon- 
don. 

When he was adced, by one of his friends, on what 
piitence he orald charge the Bishop with such an 
action ; he had no more to say than that he had only 
ii^twrted the aocuSatioii ; and that he thought it rea- 
aMable to believe, that 1^ who obstructed the rise of 
a good mau wk;b(mt reason, would for bad reasons 
pcomote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this isa- 
tire; andSam^, who, as was his constant practice, 
iiad set his name to his performance, was censured in 
" The Weekly Miscellany" * with severity, which he 
did not seem inclined to forget. 

But a return of invective was not thought a sufH* 

* ' * 

, * A short mtite wss li](j&wise puhli^hed in the sa^ie p^per, in 
whid) were the following lines : 

For cruel murder doom'd to hempen deaths 
Savage, hy rojal grace, prolonged his breath. 
Well might ytiu think he spent his future years 
In prayer, imd &sting, and repentent tears. 
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dent pnmshment* The.Couart of Kiltg^B UmA was 
therefore moved againrt him ; and he vms oUiged^ 
letiun an answer to a charge of obsoenity. - It was 
nigtsd in his defence^, that obscemty was crimisal 
when it was intended to promote the pfaetice of vice; 
but that Mr Savage had only iitoodnoed obsceBe 
ideaS) with the view of ezpceing them to deteetiufeian^ 
and of amending the age, by shewing tiie vdefoeiiity 
of wickedness. This plea was admitted; a]lli^'Sh: 
Philip Ymke, who then presided in that courts difar 
missed the information with eMonmims upon' Ifte 
parity and excellence of Mr Savagelsi writtngsi ' The 



*— But^ O vain hope !-<-«lie tnilf S»ngt cviar, 
'' PrteMj and thek sbviflh dootriiMS^tl d«qpfle* 

« Shall I^ — — 

'* Who, by free thinking to free action fir'd, 

" In midnight brawls a deathless name ac^uir'd, 

^^ No«r utocfp to learn of ecdesiastic mefn i*^ 

" No; ann'dwifth rhyme^ at pii^sts 1% tfjke my aiiHi 

*' Though prudence faid$ ne murder bu^ their &me." 

Weekly Misceilany* 

An answer was published in '^ The Geaileiaan's MagasBine*" 
written by an uiduiown band> &am whid) the foU&wiog liaefe a^ 
Selected: 

Transform'd by thoughtless rage, and midnight wine. 
From malice free, and push'd without design ; 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thrust. 
And brought the youth a victim to the dtfst ; 
So strong the hand of accident appetos. 
The royal hand frtmi guilt and vengeance clears. " 

Instead df wasting *^ all thy future years, 
" Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears,** 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the priest, and sink his high-church rage; 
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pmecBtiaii) however, answered in some measure the 
purpose ei those by whom it was set on foot; for Mr 
Savage was so £Eur intimidated by it, that, when the 
edition of his poem was sold, he did not venture to 
reprint it ; so that it was in a short time forgotten, 
^ forgotten by all but tlKNie whom it offended^ 

It is said that some .endeavours were used to in- 
cense the Queen against him : but he found advo- 
cates to obviate at least part of their effect; foit, 
though he was never advanced, he still continued to 
ceeeive his pensbn* 

This poem drew more in&my upon him than any 
incident of his life ; wd, as his conduct cannot be 
vindicated, it is proper to secure his memory from 
reproach, by informing those whom he made his ene- 
mies, that he never intended to repeat the provoca- 
tion ; and that, though, whenever he thought He had 
any reason to complain of the clergy, he used t<^ 

.— ^— i»— i n iw u i I III I 1^ ■ III I I !■ r t f I I I fc. 

To ihew what frauds tbe holy vettments hide> 
The nests of av'rice^ hist, and ped$int pride : 
Then change the scene, let merit hrightly shine. 
And round the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 
The heay'nly guide deliver down to fkme ; 
In well-tun'd lays transmit a Foster's name : 
Touch ev'ry passion with harmonious art. 
Exalt the genius, and oorrect the heart. 
Thus future times shall royal grace extol ; 
Thus polish'd lines thy present &me enrol. 
But grant 



Maliciously that Savage plung'd the steel. 



And made the youth its shining vengeance feel; 
My soul ahhors the act, the man detests. 
But more the higotzy in priestly breasts/' 

Genileman's Magazine, May 1735. 
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tbreaten tb«u with a n^vr edition ^r'^Ttia/Pn^deM 
*'€ia IMviiif," it waei his caha aod s«bfejied «(g«q]#|iiQP^ 
to mipi^ess it for ever. . . t » %ci 

He once. i»tendc4 to havo ]»ade. ^ h^tt;^ Mptm 
tipn for the folly or i»ju6tice.withwjiich.l|?.mighlk 
be chiuged^ by writing another .poeo^calkd *' Th« 
.'' Progr^as of a Frjee^ thinker/ whilQi be iQtfnded<tft 
lead through all the .stiiges of yioe^iqd'fidlyi to.eo% 
vert him from virtue to wickedm9iis,/fand. frow 4#lt:r 
g^on to u^eUtjit by all the modish «q^t|^ itted 
for that purpose ; and at laat tp di«9Uf» hw!b9:i9f 
awn;hi^nd-,^to<the.otheriwo]jlii" » . :^^ :^ i .i 
] . Thathe did not execute ttu9 di;»i0Q. i$^ Kn^Ifllf 
to mankind ; for he waa .too w^ ac4iiaiAli|Bi4ntbriiU 
tiie, sfienes ^ debaiu^y ito haw^ £uled in.l^MWlW 
mentations pf them, and t«o s^lws ;f(^ BitM ^wM^ 
have represented them in such a manner TiiT.jiihiialtt 
exposoithem eitber to ridiode or. i^^tstatiwvs \^ I f 

But this plan was* like otbevs, £Nsmed *Mi^ kM 
aside* till the vigour of his imagiiuition vm f$ptg40^ 
and the effervescence of invention had /subsided; faiM^ 
soon gavie way, tp some other de^^TV ^^(^ ipknsei 
by ita novelty for a whU^ and thep iw^ tPlgtoateA 
like the foimer. < ;^ • ; , 

He was still in his, usual exige9eies»^j^a|nng/n» 
certain support but the pension allowed himcihy. the 
Qneen* which, though it might h^^ )i^#n?e^ftct 
economist from wa^tt was- very fyir&Qtn.hmfig iiAlffi* 
cient for Mr Savage, who had nevear,be<n. ac^^omed* 
to dismiss any of his appetites withpnt the gratifieai*' 
tion which they solicited, and .w]b^o<a.{niothMg bM^ 
want of money, witbbc^ &(m j^s^k^i^i'Mmf 
pleasiue that fell within his view. 
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' Hk donduet with tegard to his pension waw very 
partseukr. No sooner had he changed the hill, than 
he vatiiehed from the sight of all his acquaintance, 
sbd ky fbr iome time out of the reach of all the in* 
qtiiries tiiat filendship or curiosity could make after 
Mm. At length he appeared again pennyless as he-* 
Hire, but nty^ informed even those whom he seemed 
to regard most^ where he had been ; nor was his re- 
toeat ever dts<M)vered. 

This niM his constant practice during the whole 
time that he reoeived the pension from the Queen t 
he T^olarly disappeared and returned. He, indeed, 
ifirmed tiist he retired to study, and that the money 
supported him ifi solitude for many months ; but his 
ftiendt dedaved, that the short time in which it was 
iflent Mftdfeatly confuted his own account c^ hi$r 

His poSteMss and bis wit still raised him inends 
tvfad were desirous of setting him at len^h fi'ee from 
Ibit iniMgence by whidi he had been hitherto op- 
pressed ; and therefore solicited Sir Robert Walpole 
in his favour with so much earnestness, that they 
dbtaiMd a promise of the next place that shonld be- 
eome vacant, not exceeding two hundred' pounds a 
ywr. This promise was made with an uncommon 
deelam^on, '* that it was not the promise of a minis- 
*'• ter t6^ a petitioner, but of a friend to his friend.^ 
' Mr tSav^e now concluded himself set at ease for 
#vep, and, as he observes in a poem written on that 
ittdtfent of his life, trusted and was trusted ; but soon 
fimnd thM Us confidence was ill-grounded, and this 
ffieiidly fmHiise was not inviolably. He spent a long 
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time iot flolkitotiions, siad at last deqwrni^nildb- 
ttflted. 

He did not indeed deny that be Imd givwi tiie 
qdiniBter some reason tobeUere that he sbeiiU Iwt 
strengthen his own interest by advuieing Ihbi^ ftr 
be had taken caie to distinguish hims^ in ooiGbe^ 
bonses as an advocate fear the mtnuMy of tjbe lirt 
years o£ Queen Anne, md was alwayt xei^ to jna- 
tify the conduet and exalt the ehaiMter «f Ijord Buh 
lingbsoke,. whom he montioiis with g^ost r^gsad m 
an Epi^ile upon Antfaois> wfaidi he wrote about tibai 
tkne, bat was too wise to pnblisb^ a«d of w^eb mAf 
aome fiagments have appeared, insetted by^bim in 
the ^' Magaaine" after Us letif^ment 

To deapair was not, b^mrerier, the cfawaelev '<tf ' lhi« 
11^$ yA0a one patronsge fiuled, be^faad iMonras'ito 
asiother. The Prince was now exteemely ^paifnkat^ 
and bad very liberally rewarded the mieiit ef^sonfe 
w:dters whom Mr Samge did not tfaink superior to 
Inmself, and therefore be resolved to addreio a poem 
tpbbn. 

For this pwpese be made dh^iee <tf a tabjekt wbkh 
eoold regard only persona €i the bigbest raaip anA 
greatest affiuenee, and which was iheiefiire ptsoperibr 
a poem intended to prompre the patrona^ ni aPrinaa; 
and, bavi«g retired for some time to iiirinnoMy tMt 
be might prosecute bis design m full teaogqiHily, 
without the t^^iqitations of pleasure^ 'O]r^t)»^soliotta- 
tions of creditor^?, by which bis meditHtioiiiBi "Vfisre %l 
eq^ danger of b^b^g disoraoefted, ble ^^vodwcsd^a 
poem '' On Publk Spbit, witli i^^Eird^ to Biddto 
^^ Works.'' 
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: Xl» plim of tlds noem ia yery extensiye, and eMi«- 
prise, a midtitode Atopic, eJ of which might f«i. 
«sh«stter snfficieiit few a long performance, and of 
iHddi.acane ha?e already employed more eminent 

^ivil^ the itlnle extent of his own design, and wis 
writing to ffatain a supply of wants too pressing to 
^dmtt of hmg or aecuinte inquiries, he passes negl^ 
fpontly oknsr many pnUk works, wfaieb,^ eyen in has 
own opsaias^^deserved to be more elaborately treated* 
But» thoi^ he may sometimes disappoint his rmh 
\4m by tmniBient tondtes upon t^se subjects, wlsddi 
k&we.^ibm been oomnd^^ed* and tberefom natwaBfr 
i»ise expectations^ he must be aUowi^ amply io com- 
pensate his omissions, by jessp^iating, in the condu- 
jsioD of hjs wok, npon a kmd o£ bei^efioeince net. yet 
49Blebn)ted by.any eminei^ poet, thon^ it nofW' ap* 
Ideate moresnsc^iUe of ismtellifilNnen^ mose^dapt- 
od to esalt tho idtai^ aiid nSesb tim passions, tlwi 
nany of tbose wiii^h bavf biljiesta been Ahm^ 
most wortl^ of the ornaments of yerse. Thdisettiff- 
mmAsifisiomeB m minhabbted fmrndmni tbo osta- 
Uishmsnt of those in soeiirity^ wbosemisliBatiines^faaiie 
made thoir cmn eonstry no lois^r fileisttng. st: mfy, 
tbo aoqniiiticm, of: property withiopt inj«iy taanyv'th^ 
i^roptiiitioa tf thf&inraste aaad luaoirsaat bom^iesiof 
aabsie, s«d thft es^jmeni of those g^s whi^b Hea- 
yea has scattered upon regions uncultiyalod tmd mkr- 
oesnpied^ eannot he oonsidofed without giying timto 
a gBsai<:]i|imfaer jof|deasing ideas, andbewild^iag^ 
ima^nafeoft in : ddi^l^ul pimpeets:; an4» thee^iift 
whateyer sjpeculations they may produce in those who 
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have confined themselves to political g|^a^s^ natu* 
jmlly fixed the attention, and excited the a]^p}ai|UM^ ot 
a poet The politidan, when he considers men dm* 
ven into other countries for shelter, and ctd^ed to xe- 
tire to fiueests and deserts, , and pass their liv^ and 
fix their posterity, in the remotest oom^ of the 
wpildj to avoid those hardships which they bxxSsx or 
jfear an their luitive place, may very properly i^nqnir^ 
why the legislature does not provide a remedy .% 
theae miseries, rather than enconr^e issa escape j^om 
liym^ He may conclude, that the flight of ev$ry h^ 
m^mm is a loss to the community ; that thof^^wh^L 
are wdiai^y without guilt ought to be rdieved ; jUid 
the life, which is overburthened by acmdentid esJ^ 
mities, set at ease by the care of the]mblic ; and thai 
those, who have by misccmdiict fori^ted . tbeir didm 
$i3pfaV4ur, ought ^Father to be made use^totilie^sfQ^ 
inety. which they have injmred,, than be i^v^B&fm 
it B^t the poet is employed^ iaa ^arejpi#A$i]3e n^ 
dertcddng idian iimi of proposiiT^ hmfmlm^f,hm^^ 
Just or expedient* will never be ; mad? Ir- ^rt^spdea- 
«wi¥rii^ttair«duioe to rational schemes of gmrnxm^A 
Kwdetioa wjueh were forn^ by c^imoe^ Jwi m goN^ 
4ufsliQd by theprivMe paasipiMi<^f those:;vthe jpp^^iil 
#$tPv He^iiidestlie n^lMH^IEf &gi(i^ ftom^i^ 
and ]^iws«ati9n» to plenty, fim% ^ S9c»^^ ^ 

timents which this pioqtect of retirem^lsiiiggriitfd 
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ztki to expose the ehormous wickedness of makii^ 
War upon barbarous nations because they cannot re* 
«%st» and of invading countries because they are fruit- 
fbl ; of extending navigation only to propagate vice, 
add of visiting distant lands only to lay them waste. 
He has asserted the natural equality of mankind, anA 
endeavoured to suppress that pride 'which inclines 
men to imagine that right is the ^nsequence of 
power. 

' His description of the various miseries Which force 
tnen to seek for refuge in distant countries, aflfords 
another instance of his proficiency in the important 
and extensive study of human life ; and the tendetk- 
neiisl with which he recounts them, another proof of 
im humanity and benevolence. 
' ft is observable, :^that the dose of this poem dised- 
y^r^ a change which experience had made in Mr Sa- 
vage's opinions. In a poem written by him in his 
y^fh, imd published in his Miscellanies, he declares 
"bi^ etmtempt of the contracted views^nd nayrow pros- 
^pects bf^f^e middle stMe of life, and declares his re- 
l^liliiim either tar tower like the e^dar, or b^*tiiitii{d«fl 
liie ^«faMb; but in thn poem, tho^ addiCMBd 
to li priiM^, he mentions Ihis statef Of Mfb i§ ikfttfA- 
ilngf those who ought^iost to attraet itewsbrd, tiMfe 
^ho ntiiirit nioiit^the eonidenoe of power, and die fii- 
tj^iarityof greatnlisss ; and, acddenfadly medtio&log 
this passage to one of his friends, declared, timt in his 
<i|^ia^ lOl Iter tiltue ^ikankind wasi oomprd^^ed 
In i&ftt^ state. ^^< 

^ Jfi4disfoffbtn|f¥flllMian^ gsodeni^ hedid^t^Mitt 
fo^MldettfltttiliiWfeW^ custom, which prei«ils aikidft| 
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the English, of permitting servants to i^e^e iM&ey 
from strangers for the entettainmeBt^'tbttiliey re«* 
ceive, and therefore inserted in his poete tb^st^Utiik: 

But what tlte flow'ring pride of gardens T^%^ ^ ' . ' 
However royal, or however fair. 
If gates, which to accesft should still give way. 
Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay; ' ' *" ' ' - 

' If |>er|Ui«ked varlets frequent flt^nd^ * -r».,:;yi7; ,,;;» 
Aad each new walk muat a new tax denies^ ,tx >v:K: 
What foreii^ eye but with contempt suryi^s?,^ , , ^p^* 
What Muse shall from oblivion snatch their prsuse^*^ ^ 

Bttt before the publicatimi of his petf#rttaiMii \A 
fecdlleeted that the Queen allowed her garden 4ttii 
care at Bichmond to be shewn for mond^jr ; atid ^tihat 
she so openly countenanced the phi«tiee^4hat idrt bad 
bestowed the ptitilege of ^beHii^g thfem a»^^^lad^^ 
profit on a ifaan, Whose merit she valued herl^'ii|iM 
rewaxding, though she gave him osily the Hbet^ of 
disgradng his country. 

Hetfaereftyre^ thought^ mth more prudMce than 
"wras ofben exerled by him, that Ihe publidlfloii of 
'these H^es might be c^dousrly reprtemiticA aisiait'iii^ 
rait tipon the QjUeen, to i^om be owbd^ hi(»^fife4Mi 
!bs ffibsistence ; and that the ^o|niiet]r c^hb^biMW* 
vation would be no security: iigaanst the cenittfts 
"Which the unseasonablencsA of it ndight^dtisM l^mi 
him ; 'h6 therefore suppressed the 'pMHige4n^lhdilM; 
•editioh, but after the Quota's ideatk|h(in^1ii«i«ti^ 
4edution no longer neeessarj^iT aoid regtwtd^lt^tiiifa^ 
proper place. v .. ::r>,*^ t ^.,1, icgl' 

The poem Was^ thertli^e^ puHii^bed' tri^NKalliiiiSr 
j^i^cttl; fadte, ahdinsedb^ W^ibt^^mci^^^^liMx 
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BwMfge, hwing BO friend upon whom he could pr^ 
v»il to piWMt it to him, had no other ibethod of at« 
tmetlng hil dbiervatiou than the publication of fre* 
qoent advertitenienta, and therefore received no re- 
ttfttid frrai bin patron^ however generous on other oc- 
casions. 

Thii dbappointment he never mentioned without 
indignatioHf being by some means or other confident 
tbat the Friiice was not %notant of his address to 
him ; and luiinuated, that if any advatiees in popu-^ 
Urity Migld have been made by distinguishing him^ 
lie Jted Mt wiitten without notice ^ without t&* 

He was ouoe kielmed to have presented his poem 
in peiHon, and sent to the printer for a copy with 
thai design; but either his opinion changed, or his 
fesoiution deserted him, and he coutinued to resent 
» neglect without attempting to force himself into re« 
gard. 

Kor Willie tibe public nmdi more favourable than 
hps patron ; for only seventy-two were sold, thou^ 
the pei:fimanee was much commended by some whose 
judgment in that kind of writing is generally allowed 
But Savage easily recenefled himsdf to m^okind, 
without imputing any defect to his work, by obser- 
mog that Ms poem was unluckily published two days 
after the piwogation of ihe parliament, and by con^ 
iequence at a^ time when aU iMone who could be ex- 
pe^ed to K^gaard it were in the hurry of {nreparing 
ftr thek departure, or engi^ed in taking leave of 
lithm^'titmi thiiiir idysamsflfton from public affairs. 

It sHuUkkti howtver, allowed, in justification of the 



pttblte,' lkM^Hf€tktmwiffiMmi*1^ molt atod-^. 
lent of Mr Sayag^^ woricsi aiid> tiyrt^ thbv^aisrimi^ ^ 
nit te ddfii^ to contain niaiijrstiilBHtfgf^tttitiiiiQte^ 
Qugestic lines, and just ofaservatioofi^ H is aft^gOAdol^ 
not aoffidently polished in the kngw^'onie^Taii^: 
ed ki the imagery, or digerted in the pkni. * >v - :m ; 

Thw his poeip eontributod notUfig- to>4iki» dton^t; 
tiott<of his poverty, which was such as r&^ im could 
fas(r6 supported wi^ equal patience; btiritto.^hidb 
ieiniiftt-Mewise be confessed, that &m wohU kM» 
bodir ejkf osild who receive puuetiiilly!ifi%^tfi(iniidii 
ft-^y^Mc ; a salsapy .which, th&agh hy m^ tnaaosti^itilstci 
thg di^nands of vanity and luxury, is yet £ndrd^ii|ffi$ 
cient to support families above wflni^iuid'^WasS'iin^ 
dotdbte«Hy motse than the necessities of life lecpiirfe* 

But Ho sooner had he received his^paisMijiltiiii 
lie withdrew to hn darling privacy, rfrCDt ^rhiphihe 
fctumed in a short time to his &rmer diti^ies%xafid 
for some part of the year generally lived ihyiohanfC^ 
eating only when he was invited to the tables ^ his 
acquaintances, frqm;Wliich the me^UQ^ ^£ hmt^^^^ 
often excluded him, wh^ the politenessi^aad^^ixiety 
of his conversation would havd been thdii^t A^suffi- 
dent recompence for his entertainment "; 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
paiisedtthe.»igfat sometimes^ m /mean/zhmsfs^t i^ilnch 

er^sek/ppeiiaat ni^t taany casuid wandfsmgydsomh 

timed hii^cellars^ among the. riot and ii}%}tixfti|ibe 

^lOMS^staiid me^?pisafligate>fif >the ribybf} mS^^fUs^ 

t timeiTy/whesirhe \had naib Jaoifey tQi^|ippfflrtiiir€Mirrl!|)r 

fOyons^'OfilH^seseceptaelcBBi^iBsi^e^a^^ 
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sk Jbnlk, oxrin the ^vriater, wkh 'bik .«fi|30ei«te» ia powp* 
4y^ among Ahd ashea of a g}afla<li0U6e, * 

, I&thk:»iaimer'vrere;pa85ed those days and ^om 
ni^te which iiatttsersfaad eoAhhd him to haire em* 
pkjred ia elerated cpeeitlaitiaiis, useful sjtaidieii^ or 
{deasing coimisaddii; Qa a^bulk. ia ^ oeUar, ev h^ 
aigisi^s4£Biuie^: among tfaierea and hc^^pwr was/toi be 
fNuid ^ au^Gsr of .^^ 17iie WitBderer^^*' (bcifliiiMrd)! 
#staiii«dfieiitimGn<s» ex^ aock«l^iml8»ob4 

»»tk»^ the man .<li«e wmaiks. «».life.imglrt 
have assisted, liie: statesixum, whose /idsoa.^of .vurtm 
iiiiglit haro adi^tened tbe moblist, nbdse doqiwicii 
siigkt hare >»fitteiiced setaates^ wd ivlKMe.4eliceil^ 
nt^hfehalreipolisfaid coatts. ) ^ . r , 

It ^anot bnt be imagined that< suohi atieesflitid^ 
«n|^t i sometimes^ fonse him iq)on dt»e|iiitaUie prac- 
4aces:;^/Mdiitis.piobaUe,tlmt these lines in f'The 
Bi^asHlerei:?' swesei oecasumed by his refleetioiis on 
dsiffn i^onduct* ^ 



• », 



Though misery leads to happiness^ and truth, 
" ; " ^ tfe^qual to the loftd this languid jrouth, 
V' • ^O^'lelJitbuceiiBttcty if mnimdhy griefs 
.;> .Ijg »pjUst.vo%TM|feuiptedhy ]:eli£i^) .^ 

He stoop'd rductant to low arts of shame^ 
Which then, ev'n then, he scom'd, and blusVd to name. 

« 

< Whoemri^asaoqtednted mth.him was^^^ 
be^jsolkited' forr snudl stuos^.^Meh ihe&eqvsmey.^f 

^e leq^Aest made Wi time ^msiderable; and hemM 
"Ameim^ qaidcfy shuifBed by^those who were beeome 

^llnittittr 'eavoi^ to ifae' trusted i mtkthis n^esfliti^s ; 

^Jbutihtsif aMUing ^AiaiioaiMtf life^ and oonstMrfHoppt^r- 
atttetat^hoiBQs ' e$?pnUae* resortii valwayt^fiiwmiQad him 



a new aneceiftian of fBends, wluMie kinAoass bid not 
been exhausted by wpe&UA le^ests } sa tlmt he was 
fleMom absolutely without i?esoui»es/ fattt had in 
utmost exigendes thui cemfoort, that he always 
gined himself sure of i^dy relid^ 

It wafi observed, that he dwayt odood &raurs of 
this kind without the least submissioii or appatant 
eonicis»U8Desd of dependence, and that he did not 
seem to look upon a compliimde with his seqoert aa an 
oUigation tliat deserved any eoctcaoritinaiy. aeknoiw* 
ledgments; but a refusal was resented by him as nsk' 
affiropt, or eomphuned of as an injury; noa did he 
mdily re«»cUe him^slf to tb(»» wha either denied 
to lend, or gave him afterwards any intimation that 
they expected to be repaid* 

* He was sometimes so &r compassiomiti^ by those 
who knew both his merit and dirtress(», that they re- 
ceived him into their families, but they soon dlltovec<« 
ed him to be a very ineommodioiM inmate ; fbr, being 
always accustomed to an irregular manner 4>f li&, he 
could not confine himself to any stated iiaors, or pay 
any regard to the rules of a fam^ but woidd pro* 
long his ccmversation till midnight withont consider- 
ing that business might require his friend's appliea^ 
tionin the iiK.ming; a»d. wh«i he had persuaded 
himself to xdate to bed, was not, widMmt equal ;diffi* 
culty, caUed up to dinner ; it was therefore hnpossible 
to pay hftm any distinetion williimt the ei^re SKb^ 
vevsioii o£ all oeconoaiy, a> kind, of : eataUishanent 
!n^ieh, wbecerer he wetnt^.be always a^eared amhi^ 
jliaaia^tO'iOTertktow!; - tt r; ;i 

'. Itmost theisfcsnib^acfcna^ 
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«f mankiBd^ that it was not slw^yn by tbe Mgligmce 
0r cdidness of his frieodfi that Savage was distressed^ 
Imt because it was in reality very difficult to pteserve 
him long in a state of ease. To supply him with 
money was a hopdess attempt ; for no sooner did he 
flee- himself nuuiter of a sum sufficient to i^t lum free 
from Gsre for a day, than he became prdfuse and 
luurious. Wheii once he had entered a iavera, or 
eoigaged in a sobeme of pleasure, he never retired till 
wAnt of money obliged him to some new expedient 
if he was entertained in a fiimily, nothing was any 
koger t» be regarded there 1)Ut unusemeftts and jol- 
filly ; wherever Savage- entered, he immediately eX'* 
peeted that order and business i^umld % befoire Mm, 
that all should thenceforward be left to haasarc^ and 
tba£ no di^- ^ndipte of domestio maMgwiesit should 
he opposed to hss indinati0n» or intrude upon hk 
gasety^. 

His difrtteaaea^ hailrever iifiKdive,fittver'dOfeeted 
him ; , in hishmest rtate^ he iwanted not s|nrit to aa- 
sm^ the naittral dignity o£ wit^ and was always ready 
to^neptflsa that insolflnce which the superiority, of fiir- 
tane incited, and to trample on that reputation whidi 
DOse upon any other basis than that of merit ; he never 
admitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to be 
tteated c^erwise than as an equal. Ooee,.when he 
was without lodging, meat, or clothes, <me of his 
friendly a man; indeed not renmrkable for moderation 
in hi&pmqisrityy left a^messa^, that he desbed to-see 
him about nme in the morning. Savi^ knew timt 
his intention was to assist him ; but was very^nusdi 
disgusted that he should {vesiime to prescribe the 



iiaur (tf hk attendaiiee* «.nd» S beMet:e, re&aedpto visit 
Jbm» and rejected Ms kiisnGbiess*' ^ 

Thevaame invuidUe temper, 3($iieki»r&iniiAsr of 
obstiitiacy» appeared in hk eimdiict ta the Xiiffid T^* 
iS&SMi; firom !vhom. he rery firequeirtl^ denmiictedi "dilrt 
the aU9waiiiQe:wbioh.w3$ 9tioe paid faim shcmtdiibe^a^ 
atored^. but with whom he never «ppefcred;ttoicJlitti^ 
lnim loff 41 ittommit the thought of wTSkxtktj^ tL^tetmi^ 
d^tiep^ aad ^otn he tteated ask once mtk^^<ijtm 
hMightii>ei& iii\ superiority,' and ali^ 4he hi*t6fnesii0f 
fdoemtoent^ He « wrote to him, not isi ot^tji^'^ 
w^gpp^^n,0i ^sespecty butt)f rcpsond), raenici^piaMd 
contempt; and appeared determined, if he('e^€r>lW 
ipinad^ hid allowanee, to ^Iditioniy byr.th&«ri|(ht of 

'OQQCIUeSv* •' .'•<<{.>;.;• .nn < 'ii 

A3 many moire eon dtaeo^er that 'a mim iltitfidbo^ 
||uuci that he ia.wiser 4han themsdvfe^^ supci^diritjNC 
understanding is not so readily abkneMrled^^ 09 tteMi 
^f foftme; nor ia thai hangbtineas^ wfaieh tbo'^^ni^^ 
ipPWsB«s8 <^.gieat abiikiea ioiltesr homd ivi&^itbe 
appio a^bDmsion as tiie tyranny of afloente ; )«b^ 
^f rofi^re; Sa¥ag<^ by assertiii^ his dam4)0^deferaKte 
s^ , mgatAy and ^by treating th«w;o : miik ^^contemfit,!' 
>s!^jn4l^ttQr fo^^ dgainct^ Imo;^ 

^ 4Htt lail to raise »a . gpeat lottinbertof . endpsea tin ^Itos^ 
4^^e9t t^i^ses 4^ ixiaidcindi ThewAs^^km^^ 
I^Tf^y^rm^^ above bim by the/ adflrailfea|{e»«iifi 
rifill^^ h^Gi : hm beaaute f thegr iwsad^ tniDfWtaolitew 
&qm tJbe^ potulao^'ii^f '^? vdt. iuTboiiffwhbicwweit 
o^emeid f<!ff :<j^i]r^ 1^^ iiimoasdipiiaiiti^i 

^ ma%0efl him'«a# a jiml^^fliigLf&hBOfll^liilviiM 
4|p^l«ic.i¥}j^ werf hiapi^esaddlenfiniaf^tol oa r^^m sii 



Among these Mr 'M^er so fiir indulged Itis ire^ 
sentment as to introduce him in a farce, and direct 
him to be. peffiumated csi.the stage, in a dress like 
that Hrhich he then wore ; u mean insult^ which onl^ 
nsinuated that Somge had but one coat, and \Andt 
was tiherefiite despised by lam rather thatt resented i 
fmi thoi^ he wEote a lampoon against-MiIiir;-^be 
xmer printed it : and as no other person oii^hr M 
jj^iosecnteilflmt rweage &om which thef j^ersM'Wte 
WBS'injumI desisted, I shaii not presc^rve whatM# 
Savige snppffessed ; of which the piMicatiraii^^mld 
hDideed.faftve been a pnnishment too severe' ftrsiyiim*' 
potest an. assault : • *** 

rrhe great Jmdahips of pov^y were to '^avi^ 
not the want of lodging or of food, but the neglecfi 
and mntempt wfaieh it drew upon him. '<H^ c6m«- 
Ijlkipii^liwt, a^hisaffai]^ hefonti^^ 

hiai xoputatiiai ^iv xdospacitf Tfi»bly ^declhf e ; tfadt his 
<qn]iioiiiin^Iqiisstiffl» of' mticism was no lot^r^re^ 
0ifaied^/wlMsi^hi8.«G(aA«wa6 on^ and'tiUil' 

4MBae:;iriiQ^uiiit^ the interval of his fmsp^y, wevc^' 
ahnys enoorunging him to great undertakings by- 
eskeominms on his genius and assurances df >Micc^[' 
QOWireosunyL any mention of his di^gnsiiH>& ecM-^ 
a«ss,otfaaBiigbt''that the subjects on which^Ue ^ri^ed^ 
to ^ write) wfite^vmyiiSfficult, and were readfi;tf Inl&mt^ 
hinii i^^bab^kheteveat of a poem was nnce^rtaiti, thiit sur 
andliofjonf htkixi^emploijr murii tfane in the ' cbnsiiAerSP 
ti(HM>f dbdai plan^ ilnd not pvemme to sit down^ wHiiib' 
ittMofidenae^'a tem^tamj ideas, Inbd ti'^ui^^fllSid 
hiiimIidgl&9idifficUlies«wefe started' on Oi^^im; anfiF 
he was no longton^nallfisd ftrrany perft)i>^ifoee^^bW 
" The Volunteer Laureat." 
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Yet ev« Ihis kind of contempt nwet AefsaasBA 
hini ; &x he always presenred a «tdady tMifideiice in 
his own capacity, a«d beliared wuMi^ ^Kyte^hia 
leaeh wfaidb fae should- at any time ledmestly endea- 
tour to attain* He formed schemea 0f ^'^ satneJmid 
with r^ard to knowledge and to figrtune; aadidsb^ 
tered himself with advances to be maiia ]Bsiiici^e4 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in some distant pMod 
of his life. For the acquisitioB of k&^mleigBfbm tras 
indeed far better qualified than &r that of*ndi&$ 
for he was naturally inquisitive, and desirew of^lahe 
ean versation of those bdm whom any islbnttatiim was 
to be obtained, but by no means solicttoos to nipiow 
those opportunities that were soomtiineB olTeEdl of 
taking his fortune ; and he was remarkal^* retentive 
of his ideas, which, when once he was in pessesnot 
is£ them, rarely fotsook Inm ; a cpiality wlueht coidi 
never be communicated to las money. 
. While he was thus weaikig out has life in eaqiee^ 
tatssn that the Queen would some time recoBtet^bor 
promise, he fasd recourse to the usual pmetiDa ^ 
writers, and published proposals for prhstm^ his worib 
by subscription, to which he was encouxagod hy the 
ttieeess of many who had mA a beitm: fight to;^^ 
£Errourof the public | but, whatever was the^xeaMit 
he did not find the world equally incfimed to ftvoor 
Imn, and he observed, with some discontent,, i^iat, 
though 1^ offered his works at half-^a-guRira, he mm 
able to pioeune but a small number in Fecmparkm 
with those who suliscribed twice as nmdtiio !|QftKi3B;i^^ 

Nor was it witibont indignation ith^iftei.issir das 
proposals neglected by the Queen, wkovpalronigsAlfr 
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Slicks mtii nncominoii airdour, and indited a com- 
petitioQt among <thofie who attended the Court, who 
diould moat promote hig mterest, and who should 
first offer a subBcription. This was a distinction to 
uddeh Mr Sar^ made no scruple of asserting, that 
Us birth, hia misfortunes, and his genius, gave a fairer 
title> than cofdid be pleaded l^ him on whom it was 
tenlined* 

fisrogffs a^lications were, however, not univer* 
sdtf unsuoeessful ; for some of the nobility oounte- 
nanosd his design, enixmr^ed his proposals, and sub- 
ambed with great liberality. He related of the Duke 
of Cbandos particularly, that, upon receiving has puh 
posals, be sent him ten guineas 

Bttt the mmiey which his subscriptions afforded 
him was not less volatile than that which he received 
fimi his other schemes ; whenever a subscription was 
paid him, he went to a tavern; and, as moiaey so o^ 
le^ed is necessarily received in small sums, he never 
wasaUe te send his poems to the press, but for many 
yefsrs continued his solicitation, and squandered what- 
eviCT' he obtmsied. 

The pcoject of printing his w<»ks was frecpiently 
revived; and as his proposals grew obsolete, new ones 
wm printed with fresher dates. To form sdbemeB 
•Sht the publication, was one of his favourite amuse* 
mewbi ; nor was he ever more at ease than when, with 
any friend who readily fell in with his schemes^ he 
WW s4l*iurting the print, forming the advertisements^ 
an4 regulating the dispersion of his new edition, 
idiieh he leaUy intended some time to publish, and 
iRiu^» as long as experience had shewn him the im* 
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possibility of {nintiiig the volume togsAu, be fit imt 
determined to divide into weekly os mm/AiXy ami-. 
bers, that the profits of the first mi^t sii{fjiy t^j«- 
pemies of the ne^t. 

Thus he spent his time in mean txgiedm^ ^sad 
tormenting suspence, living for the greste^t: fSBKt, m 
fear of prosecutions from his creditoi:Sy and conse- 
quently skulking in obscure parts of the tovm^ if 
which he was no stranger to the remotest eMiess. 
But wherever he came> his address seemed Uai 
friends, whom his necessities soosi alienated ; a^iftat 
he had perhaps a more numenms acfuaintaTtqa tihui 
any man ever before attained^ thete )mmg wmMlfy 
any person eminent <m any aoeoui^ to wbom ht imi 
not known, or whose character hewiM nxAmjMM 
d^ee able to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this exteiWTO aoqmintincit 
every circumstance of his life eooiribiitedL , -He M- 
celled in the arts c€ cQnva*sati(»iy a^d^ tlMwMtft^ 
lingly practised them. He had seldiwi any husji^ 
or even a lodging in whidbi he could be pcivate ^ ami 
therefore was driven into public hcwes fiff iimimt^ 
ihon conveniences of life and suppc^rts ofw^p^eu^ M$ 
was always ready to comply with ev^ aiifitttw% 
having no employment to witlAold hi^ aad ^pftai 
no money to provide for himself; and 1^ d]Ji|jyi|| Uri A 
0ne company, he never failed of obtainoag an'NMN 
duction into another. . 

Thus dissipated was his Ufe, and thua^cMwd )rif 
subsistence; yet did not the distraction off buPvkMt 
binder him from reflection, nor ii^ iinewiMwty^-irf 
bis condition depress his gaiety. Whm Im ImAmtm 
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WrM likyttt wimout'ahy fortiinafie adventure by wniai 

"ftH^waerled ititb a^Uveni, he sometimes retired iiito 

ftedelds, and t^as able to employ his mind in study, 

or amuse: it with pleasing imagmittions ; and seldom 

^H^p^ared ^ to be ifii&iichdly, but when some sudden 

'ihiflAKtune had just fallen upon him, and even then 

l»'a fe# tbotnentfrfae would disentangle himself firom 

kis |iierpldtity, adopt the subjigct of conversation, and 

%i|^'his ittrff^ wholly to the objects that others pr^ 

%witedioit * -' ■ ^ '^ '\ " 

• ^'^Hib life; unliippy as it may be already imagined, 

%itf y«-eMttttetfed; in iYS8,^with new calamities, 

^{I'feii^fealfc'tsfthfe^queeii delved Mm of all the jtos- 

^)^e6tt5bf prtfeiliiCT^^ which he so long entertiiin- 

^fft'lfiil^iiiiia^tiia^^ and, a^ Sir Kobert Walpote had 

Wore givesi him reason to believe that' he neverin* 

tiMfelfed'^^ parferiiiahee of his * promise, he was how 

'^*^ffe 'iriH^ hi^iveiw; at that timft supported Ky a 
MliA^ f. vtdfmiihfrisi not his custom' to look put for 
liMant^idlainilles^ oz'to fefelany otb^r i^atn than that 
lilA^'tfik^ ilsdf'upon'hiB senses, he was nVt much 
ilfected^tf^lilii ''iosi^' and perhaps comforted '4)imself 
flNif hiil'perifibn^'wbuIA be^now continued without Ith^ 
iiiWlrfr^libiltorofa'pane^^ * * /'/" !^ 

^- AilttHkir expectation contriliuted' likewise tolsup- 
tMfl^hite ; :he ' had ' t&en a resolution to wnte 4 se^ 
Gond tragedy upon the story of Sir THbWas (jhrer*' 
lwfcy/4ii %hteb' he piwrved a few lines of his .former 
yliy, iMiEt made a total alteration of the plan,'adfde4 
neiit i i icife i Wfc, and^ntroduced neiii^ characters ; so'ifiat^ 
ilMilM^# tialr^a^dy^ not a revival of the former. " 
VOL. X. 2e 
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Many of fab MenAi blaUied' Mte^ArnaiA^ibalkliig) 
ohoice of another sulj^et ^ %ut^ vn^nditiaUm ^fUm^ 
self, be asserted, tSettik Tvas rtci-emfU find H Itoiterr 
and diat he thought it fats^intefeM to'eittiffigtdi^'tbfir 
mefnory of the fi^ tragedy, whieh^heeduM mH^^itt 
by imting one less defectire npon tbe saitte* stbfyt^ 
by whieh he should entirely de£bat tiie MSUmerui i}m 
booksdlets,. who^, after t^ deaA of miy siitiknr of ne^ 
pntation, are always mdnstrious to^ suMfit* ifia ivtsrita^ 
by uniting his worst prodnetions with his. best ' 

In the exeeutibn <tf this achmief hb«leicc^-be pro- 
ceedted bnt slowly; and ]^babl^ cfniy M^^ls>^>hiB^ 
self upon ft^wbenhe eocdd find noodier amnBemmt; 
bnt he pleased himself witit eenmthag tite finAt^y^Md^ 
perhaps imagined that thellimtiical^iejMtatUm'i^^ 
he waaabottt to aeqnire wonid be eijpiikratei^. te all 
tibat he had lost by the dettth «f hli pafcronettj *: ^ 

He did not, in confident of Us a pproadil nyifafal^ 
select the measunes ptop^ tb^secnel&eeilkitiiiiiidide 
of hir pension^ though setaie ofi IdM^^oiMi^lkmlght 
]&im culpable for ondttii^ to write oir her death ; iMuiV 
eh her bhiib^ay 'next Tear, he gavi Brp^^oithe sow 

IMity <tf Ms judgment^ ud the powiir ^ b^^ 
He knew that t&e* tra^ of Abgy^YmS^betk^lbiig 
beaten, that it was impOflriMe to iMibrehim it t^mmp it 
treading in the footsteps of thoae^wber faa^^^gMitf^be- 
&rehim; and that tiberefoce itWm nee^Miy/^ttirt 
henught distinguish himself from thek&iA4S^tm^ 
miasts, to find out some new waIkrof4iSQit#pltlM^ 

This dijficidt task' he perfthned Stt TOfih"!^^ 
that his poem may be justly ranked amettg iH^ best 



)HemiAaifc liiefleatbi of .pitiiM.liM By 

tnaitfNDf]i%;(iie.mmlion;of h^rdoMh to bear faiiib 

lteilbteMiiiiectiQ;oiie*vitw,.biitnv^^ has icmir 
^ m mok a awtmerv tbat tbe.i6lafeKai betivetn thqf 
4in»^ma*tmal; aadit nuiyiiajntiiyfliii^ 
im olfa«r m«ft iHnpi4 karet^m^it M»*it.iiaW. aj^ieitp 
actiMly imHiU^ £9pr aiiy ite ^ . l .^ 

The bMu4;y of tUspeifiitto of inaigft 

iaM^iiRaatariy, du^ wflbskirt 4* ai^t thyv: piem 
$kme Qffmm i Ifo^ t^mve&n&e it is j^t nee^ssii^ tb 
SMBlMa.Qifmy ^klwr d^lioiito. tawlm^wliM)^ w^y be 
ttayad ai it, aDd wUdft.ninrald dbervidiy be acburai 

iaaa^FotbeaparfiDrttiaiieai ..: j: 

?et)^esej»i!i^iaf bKiafriviiiiB.mavJpe^ feati 
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the samie |90f»i|^^ iB8talMfif.4)£jbw jKxAmat^^in.'eMr 
atttcsMeiMr.indyciilheM^i^ aaaften diatingyiiiifiecl!; 
he does Bot fiirgpt to. reiaind th^ lilnf^ ill theopost 
-dt^lkuMbe wd 4irtfol..iiaiiwi^ aC.cntinimig^faiSw^eii* 

. With iDi^d^to the auaeaisAf'tfiiaa^ 
ite iMnettitaei&iSuapienti^. tmtvn^ vHO g;rai{tab- 
^glte; adidtoia^absttt it; Jnd (xliiiinrtd bn Ishopr 
4qi0iJi]itf MW tK^dy^lkk^rt tmiiquiffity^lill^be 
frieiil^h^^had.Alr aeooaiihKaUft tiaieii^fart»d bim, 
DMtOfiiig his ;£ft8BilytafiMrthn.idaciv toolc i^ecasam 
. to d)fliii»hiqi.: ^ It'tinm^becbiM neofefwy to iiiqmre 
^BMie<4yi]g0BlIy #rat> waa Astoniiliied in liii affiiii*, 

bavitig rearap te sinpeet (Smt mLgfeat£rro« wa&iri- 
«tsiiM faini^jb0CmBialtt.taidaatr]^^ Pfwriw 

al the uiMliti0 
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. It IB iaid> iimtbQ did not *^ 4kom wol|i9^ of 
fetrieving hie iutei^st; whi^ weremiostj Ukel^rib snc- 
Med;> and. some of tfaxMewlip weie* eaif^aQrol dn/the 
Exchequer cautioned, him a^nst too much Tiolsuee 
i&t hia. prootedingsk: but Mr Samipe, wbo^aeldonl^ re- 
>gttlated his oondiw^t fagnibejadyice of.otfaeis^'gaire wif 
to Ilia ifstmon^ and idemaadedof . Si3c llafaett Walpa^, 
«l )m lairae».t^ reasoB of. the cBstinQtba t^afe/^naa 
made between Um aod.t^evoljier.peii^Qersiof the 
kqoem^ mth ad^ee of longhpess .wliidt pecbaps de* 
itenmued: him 4o ivithdcajw wfaat;faad bera. oaAj de^ 

' WhateiF/ir waa J^e ciime.oC iidiieb he wasaeewed 
w.aii«pectad>.aad whatever iojfli^ en^agred 

agidnst bin), he r^cei?ed soan sfym m^ aeooont that 
took |rom iiioi fALiboiiea pf iiegawi^ .hia.peiiaioa.; 
andiheiuid jqqw bo ipvoipect .^: sateiileiioa .bolt fi»m 
iwipia;^ atid.hi^.k]i€rw no miy of limig^fbr, the time 
jmpif ad to .fiiosh it^ ; . .'.)>.-. .):-. .i.^.\ ^ .1 -. , 
X. i^a.pecqliar ^marail^ JiaafiNrtiidB& o£ thii' aiuy^ .de- 
prived of an eatateiiiid title by. a piorti^Qjar taw^iOX^ 
2p06a£ imd .libaiiflaiicd t bf a i9oth«i; denuded (hy .a 
>aaD0fthar;>of .a ifi>itimei inlii«b .b«i ^ftthpr.^l^ aUatted 
tbijQ»:h0 .eMacadrtiie; flarld^^tblM^ ;IHeod;^:aad 

.tand £Q|mtatioii» hof was iievaKfable to obtuki aofr feal 
TfidmaDtage, .and wi^^tmegui^^ 
?mjs: Jit^ieqrted aa. be bfsap t^ .aiqpfoaii^MtbGw. 
;SWkii]^'S:intortiim i& bi»ifatiD>Ar w^» .firiMteted; 
ftis dedication to ;^the piiM^,r . whott^ .gepfir^sfHg^ an 
vOTOsf other ^oaea«iia;iiMs^«mki«^ 1h^ no 

MwudrSir Jg^iibtnt ,W^lp92«8» wb^ ^iiali^ 



upon keeping his promise to others, broke it to him 
unthont regret J 'and the' bounty of the ^eeil was, 
after her death, withdrawn from him, and from him 
only. 4 

Snch wei'e hisf misfortunes, which yet he bore, not 
only with decency, 1)ttt with cheerfulness ; nor was 
bis gaiety clouded even by his last disappointmentlB, 
though he was in a shcnrt time reduced to the lowest 
degree of distress, and often wanted both lodgii^ 
iemd food. At this' time he gave another instance of 
theinsurmountabledbstinacy of his spirit 1 hisclotbss 
were worn out; and he received ^notice, that at a 
eoSee^house some clothes ^nd linen ^were left ibr him : 
thef person who sent them did nM, i believe, inform 
him tb whom he was ta be obliged, 'that he might 
* is^re the- pei^Iexky '^f acktitfwledging the benefit; 
tntt? though the oflfei* was to far generous, it was made 
«^itli some neglect ()f ceremonies, which Mr Savage 
so much resented, that he refused the present, and 
defined to ^nter the house tifi the dothes t^at Jiad 
beeb designed for him were taken ^(way. 

His diiiitress was now pubMy ^knewn, vandhis 

^ifuds, therefor^ thought it proper to eo»c^ mok^ 

measures for his relief ; and one of them wrote a letter 

to him, in whidi he expressed his concern ** for the 

^ miserable withdrawing of his pension f and gave 

-Mm hopes, that in a short tim^ he should.find him- 

iself supplied with a competence, ^' without any de- 

•^pendenee on those little creatures which we are 

*<< pteased'tacaU the GtMt.^ 

Th^ sdieme proposed-^r'tUis happy and in^pen- 
•deiltsubsi0lencewflB,.tiiat he should retire inta Wales, 
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and i^ctive an kllowance of fifty poitndc/ a yeaf, to be 
raised by subscription, on wbi<fh he was to live pri- 
vately in a cheap t>laee, without aaaEpiring any more to 
affluence, or having any farther care of reputation. 

This offer Mr Savage gladly accept^, though with 
intentions very'diffcirent firom those of his friends; 
for they proposed that he should continue aii e:ieQe 
from Ldndon for ever, and spend all the remain^g 
part of his life at Swansea ; but he dec^^ only to 
take the opportunity, whidb their seheme o^fcrei) him, 
of retreating for a shott time, that he might prepare 
his play for the stage, and his other works fox the 
press, and then return to London to exUbit his tra- 
gedy, and live upon the prqfitis of h^s own labour. 

With regard to his works, he proved very great 

. improvements, whidii would have required much f im?, 

<a great application ; aod, when he had finidied them, 

he designed to 'do justice to his subscribers, by pub- 

/lishing them according to his proposals. 

'Am he was ready to entertain }nmnelPvfith fyfxtte 
pleasures, he had planned out a scheme of liA^ f^ the 
country, of which he had no knowledge but from pas- 
torals and songs. He imagined that he should be 
tradspoxted to scenes of flowery fefie^, like those 
^hich one poet ha^ reflected to another;* and'had 
projected a perpetual round of innoc^t pleasures, of 
ivhich he suspected no intatuption fhta prided qr ig- 
norance, or brutality* 

With these expectationcT he^ l/ras so i^hantid, 
that when he was once gently re{(roached by a ftiend 
for submitting to live upon a subflCFiption, and' ad- 
vised rather by a resolute 'exerti<m of hi$ abiUdea to 
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sttpipon hiiiuid^ be could not beac to debar bimself 
6(om the bsf^mefis whicb wbib to be found in the 
mlm of a cottage, or lose the opportunity of listen- 
ii^ iidthout intermission^ to the melody of the 
nightii^le, wbich he bdJieved was to b^ beard from 
evei^ bramble, and which he did not fail to n^enlioa 
as z tery important part of the bappiness of a eouii- 
tryHfe, 

. While this acbeme was tuning, bis firiends dU 
rected bim to. take a lodging in the iiberties of the 
FJeeti that be might be secure from his creditors, 
and aentbim every Monday a gui&ea, wbich he ooij^ 
mooly speort befinae the next momingf and tnisted^ 
after bia usual manner, the renwniBg part «f the 
week^ to the bounty of fortune. 
. He now b^gsa very sensibly to fed the mtseries of 
dependence. Thos^ by whem he v^as to be supported 
hess'^ to preaqribe to bim with an «ir of authority^ 
which he knew not bow decoitly to resent* nor pa^ 
4sently to bear ; and he soon discovered, from the con- 
duct of most of his subscribers, that he was yet in thk 
bands of '' little creatures.'' 

: Of the insi^aice that he was obliged to suffer, he 
gaffe many instances, of which none appeared to raise 
his. indignation to a greats h^gfat than the method 
wUeh was taken of furnishing him with dothes. In- 
stead i£ conaultisg bim, and allowing him to said a 
tailor his orders for what they thou^t ^:oper to al- 
lnw faim» diey proposed to send f<»: a tail9r to take his 
measuTf^ and then to consult bow they should equip 
bim. 
This treatmeut was not very delicate, nor wafi it 
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stich M Satage'a hvtiajiify would have miggeBbeiio 
him on a liJoe oeca^ion ; but it had Ktaotiy desired 
meatioQ, had it not, by affecting jtum in an Hnoom* 
mon degree^ ahewn the pacoliaiaty oC^haa chafacter. 
Upon hearing the design that was. io^aei^ he came 
to the lodging of a fiiend iinith the Jmost id^alt ago* 
nie^ of rage ; and| being asked what it could be €tuA 
gave him such disturbance, he replied with the! ut- 
most .vehemence .of ind^ation^ '^ That they had sent 
*' fpr a tailor to measure him*" 

^ow the affistir ended, was never inqpnred, for fear 
ci renejving his un^sasineas. It k probaUe that^iipon 
i^llection, hesuhn^itted with. a good grace to whai 
he. could not avoid, and that he .discovered no tcuMOt* 
ment where he had no power. > v ' - \ 

He 7f9B, however, pot humbled to implicit and uni- 
versal cipmpliance ; for when the gentleman who had 
first informed him «f the des^ to suppcnrt hisa by a 
8ubsgdptipn> attempted to procwe . a reconciUatton 
with the X^ord Tyroonnel, he could by tuO means be 
{prevailed upon to comply with the m^a^utes that were 
proposed., 

A letter waa written for him* to. ^ WiHiam 
L(emoB, to. prevail upon him, to interpose fassgood 
ofHceS; with Lord Tyrckmneli in whifsh' he soli&ted 
Sir William's, assistance '' for. a man who. really. neecU 
*' ed it as much as any man oould well do ;" and in^ 
IbiTued him,, that he: was retiring ^ £or ever ti^aj^aoe 
'* where, he should no. more . trouUe hia^ ]|dati<mB» 
** friends^ or raemie&;i" he confeiiped, that hisi paasioli 
had betrayed him to some conduct^ with' regard to 

• 

* By Mr IVp«' * 's*- . 
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XiOivl XytOAiiiel^ to whieh be oouM not but beArtOy 
ask fair par cton ; and us fa^ imd^ued I^rd Tyrconners 
^aitimc might be yet so high that he would^ not *^ re- 
^ eeivea letter from him," begged that Sir Wiliiam 
imiild endeaTom^ to soften him ; and expressed \m 
liepesi that he would comply with \m request, and 
ihat ^ %o smatt a relation would not harden his heart 
^.a^antt him.'' 

That any man should presume to dictate a lettef 
to him, was not very agreeable to l^fr ^ Savage ; and 
thterfore he waa, before he had opened it, not mudh 
inbUmdi to' sapfoove it. But when he react it; he 
Saatad/it' oovtaiaed sentinfents entirely opposite to 
hiaiMii^ nd; as he aasefted; to-the truth, and' there* 
fore» instead of copying it, wrote hia friend a letter 
ftdlt'of matdiUiie iMsentmMt and wwm expobtula* 
tuwsJ He t^ justly obsetred, that the style was 
too supplicatory^ and the; representation too abject, 
atnltfiat 'he aught at leaatto have made him com- 
plain with ^ the digtity of a gentleman in distress.'' 
Hie xleclardd that he would not write thfe paragraph 
in which he was to ask Lord Tyrbonners .patdon ; 
fori ^^ he despised his pafdon, and ihteeftre could not 
^^ heaxtiiy^ and would not hypocriskicfdly, aek it" He 
rfeflMriied that! his Mend made a very unreasonable 
disthiotion between < himself and him ; for, says he» 
^ idien you mention men of high rank in your own 
oharsister," they are ''those little creatures whom 
wenxe pleased 'to call tiiieij^eat;'' but when you 
addiess them ''in miae,^ no serviHty is sufficiently 
humble. He liien with great propriety explained 
the ill consequences which might be expected from 
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mithffL letbstf wJbiph hia jreUtiooB ii9Qld{itnit m ikmx 
ewn .defence, wd v«hi^ wiould for ever be prudsflod 
«8 a fall answer ta aU thut he. should nSkgd^ agfimtt 
them ; for he ajjieays inteaded ix> public a Bimiite 
aoeoQiit of the treatment whieh he had reoetTed. , It 
is to be temembered, to the honour tf the geotleimai 
by/ivhom tins. letter. was drawn uf^ that he yidded 
to Mr Savage's reasons, and agreed ^t it oughts to 
be sujipressed* : . 

After maay alterastions and 4ela]f8, a subaGiiptian 
was at length xaised^ wbldi did Bot amonat ta JAy 
pounds a year, though twenty wete paid by <aie.geih 
ttemsB ;*. sueh was. the generosity of inawVitidj that 
vdiathad.been donie by a player witlM^at solieitatiab^ 
Gould Bot now beeffiscted hy appUoatioa a«d intei^; 
and fittrage'had a fpraat numfaer to eourt and to obey 
finr a pension less than that whioh Mss Oldfield paid 
bim wdthout exacting any servifities^. ; , 

Mr Savage, howeveiv wtia aatisfind, and wfflingtto 
retire, and waa oonnnoed that, t^ allowance though 
soanfgr/i^uld be moreitifaian auffioitnt fyr him, hwig 
now detp r n ii ned to* commeaee a: rigid oecononuat, tnd 
to liire according to tba^eometeiii xulea-of firi]^;alil^; 
for nothing was in his bpink>n mere ooolemptibte 
than a nittn,;who^ when he knew his iJledme, ^f^oeed- 
edit; ami yet he confessed, that uutanceaoliiuch 
felly were t^ eommon^ and lamented that sQm^m&i 
were not to be trusted mth their oim mon^v 

Full of these salutary res^IntiMis, ba left; I^ondim 
in July 17^9, hasfing taken leave frith gree^ tender* 
ness of his friendly and pasted ifeiMn ^e rauthor 4>f 

* . ( 'rf ilk P^. . . : .' . .J 
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this nanrative with tem in his eyes. He w|ts ' fur- 
iiish^d with fifteeti g^neas, «nd iiif<m»ecl tbatthey^ 
^wouI4 he fiofficieiik, not only for the expense of his 
joumeiy^ hut for^his support in Wales for some time; 
^^and tbat^there remained hut little m(»e of the fiiat 
r^leflt^ He {»x>mised a striet adlier^niee to his 
rHia^^mei of parsisiony, and went eway in the stage-^ 
'^eo^ob; ncnr did his fiiends expect- to hear fironi bim 
,tiU he informed thetn of his arrival at S^minsea. 
r Sut, when they least expected, arriiFed' a letter 
4^(^ the fourteenth day alter his departure, in wUeh 
.^e nmi th^i* word; that he was yet ixpont ihe road> 
rani without money ; and tknto he ti^iif^Etge could not 
tfTQceed without a remittanee, Tliey dien sent Um 
<.l;he money that was in i;heir lHUid% with wliibh he 
>9iiP,fnu)]^led toifeaeb BmUA, Iwm wfawoe be was to 
'|^14> Swansea by water. 

At Brutol be'tfeund ai^ embH^gO' IwA upon the 
.jri^P]»ig, so tbal he eopld n^t imoiediately obtain a 
fmtig^i 'and hmg ^ereft^e ohfiged* to alay tbetie 
i0mk$ time, be wdl^ hitiMaalfeliidty ingratiated him- 
*mi£ witb tnafty ^f the prin^pal ii^alntants^ ites in- 
.v)tsd4a tbfei? b0nse$,r distinguished at their public 
feasjks» and treated with ^ r^^d th«t gnatified bis 
vanity, and t^refoie eittily engaged bis. dCeetioii& 
- He began ve^y early after his retirement to com- 
pMn of the conduct of bis frifuds in London, and 
irritated many <tf them so much by Jm letters, that 
they v^tbdrew, Jiowever honiMirgbly, tl»ir cimtribu- 
ticms; and it is beUeved, ibat liMle more was paid 
bim than t&e twenty pounds ^a-yMr, wbidi were al- 
lowed bim by the gentiieman wboj^c^? osed the sub- 
scription. 



After mme stay at Brietol he' retired td Swansea 
tile pkce originally prcposedfarihis dresideiioe^ where 
he lived about a year» very much di^atisfifed with. 
ihe diminution of his salary; hut coiitrteted^ as iu 
other ]daces, acquaintance with those whoweise most 
distinguished in that country, amotig whotn he has 
celebrated Mr Powel and Mrs Jones, by 'some ▼ei'scte 
which be inserted in ** The Gentleman's MagsEffin^.*** 

Here he c^ompleted his tr^edy, of which* it#d ftetist 
were wanting when he left Londcm ; atfd wais 
o£ oesnang to town, to loring it upoii the stage 
design was very warmly opposed ; and be #»- hd- 
v46ed, by his <)hief benefactor, to ^t it into t^efaiteds 
^<Mr Tborason and Mr Mullet, that it mi|^ l^ 
fitted lor the^tage, and to allow his fiieads to^ttc^^ 
i^e im£[ts, ' out of which an annual f^sioA'^didA 
be paid him* ^ - -^ 

' TIsi' profiosal he > i^ijected with ' the otmost^ con- 
tempt <}i6 was by no m^ms cMifinedd -^ift'*^ 
jndgiUCAt 6f tboiie, to whom he wa6 ^fe^^ed 4)0 flttS- 
mit^ iwaa sup^riwr to )his own; H# was bicMr d^ter^ 
minad^ aa-he expretsi^ed it, to be ''^no lo«^ar kipl^ Ik 

lei^itig-istrings," and had na eleli^iitted^a^Af ^'tfs 

'bbfdityy(%ho^proposdd to* pension him ottt of 'the 
^vpMdlte o^his own labomrs/' . :/^:i? 

/ iie^atteniptedin Wales topiUmotea^ittta^^ 
^r his works, and h^ oik^- Ikyp^-of *%uMBte| bfit 
in a shoH tme afterwards ^Afied tf ^Mioliilldii %f 
leaving that part of the cduntly, tDiwhtcii^%h«l^^ 
it mot . reasonable to beconinedr (for 'llie^^tifielfiM 
oftimrewiio, hatdBg'>phmitsedrhl|nftai liberdi iatosa^^ 

• * 'Bepfi&ted m Oie I^ CblbeHoiii ^ >^»f am^^. 
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had M footer liaimhed hHa £d a naidteoinief, than 
they rediieed'h&taUoitaMeLto a salary acaroely e<pial 
to the neoetskaas of life. 

^ Hia lemitnMnt of^ tUui treataient, wfaadiit ia Im 
oim c^kiicai ait lmat» be^ had not deserved, was sitcii^ 
;4^at he^hrak^ off idl oeirespoiidefliee wHb moat of his 
.^on^hators^ ^lul appeared to conaideritheoi as pec- 
aeeutars and opiHiewora ; andf in the hitter parbof his 
iilb dedimd that thdr conduct, toward him siaee his 
j^departttro fmm London '^ had hee» perfidifOuaiieaB 
'* ioiproving on^rfidiausneas, and in1fMtmato*y<wi- &i- 
.^hnnnanity,", » 

. It is not to he auppoae^ that tfaeneoestttiea at Mr 
Savage' did not sometimes incite him to satined 
easi^gevatioas of .the behavloar of those by whom he 
<iboiigl]A himaelf jreducedt to> them. But it oust he 
granted, . that- the diminiition of his allowanoe was a 
great; hardahip^ and that those who withdrew Ihdr 
ailhseciptiona fi«m a man, who; upon the Mth of thdr 
.pmniae^ had. ^e. into a. kind of banishiaNit, and 
jtb a nd a aed alLtiboae hy whom;he had becB befere'ie^ 
,UeMedin^hk distresses, vrSi find it >H0<easy task to 
vjudioate llb^.«ondact. < 

i; i Jl may. bejiUaged, tadrperhapa jnsdy, that bewas 
petnknt and eontemptuona ; that he more frequent* 
j^.re|^aaebed )m auhscrihars for not givii^vhim more, 
ilban Uuudied) them for what he received ; > hut> it is 
to he vfttasnbered^ . that Uatcondnet, and thiais the 
worst dbalgii^that can he drawn up against him, did 
.them nof .real. iiijwy» asd thafcxt<thetiefiHre ongfat ra- 
jthar to have hewr pitied than resented ; at leasts the 

it^ttight provoke oug^t to have been ge- 
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neioug wdA manly ; epikheto whieb M» cMiduc* inll 
]bmdly deserve that ttarvieft the miA when he Ini 
peisuaded to put hinself into Us^poiitir. 

It migkt have beira tBamiiaUly tdMMtiidfed % 8i^ 
?age, that thes|r dbonM, befeifc th^ had talom aMrif 
what thty promiwd, have teftodeA ISm iai his^ftraier 
atate, that they should hme taken Qo miMmtHi^m 
frem the situatioa to which the appeafanH ^Ctbar 
IciiidQeM had redueed hia^ and that he^AnNiid^faiftr^ 
heai vecidfed to Loodau before he waa ahwdoQail. 
He BAtght Justly r^eitet» that he ot^feittiitatie 
been considered as a lion in the tmls» aild dtaiaaid 
to be released brfore the dof^ ahaold be looted u)mAi 



him. 
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Ho endeavoused^ iadeed» to teleaae AAmiiSIS^jitai, 
an intent to.ietnm to London^ went to^Biftbtl 
whevea rcfetition of the kindneaB^whkh heihaMbAii^ 
nmly fimnd invited Mm to stay^ : He wMi wsfr 4si% 
earesaed and treated^ but had a osHeeHon ^aoMla it 
him of about thirty ponmfa^ witb whiidi itbarit Imp 
hapi^ tf he had immedtttely AefrnttstiAlA^xliMiB^ 
hot his negligence 4UL not mfibar hum :toi««ift«d«i 
that such proofs of kindness were not oft^tonhtoM- 
fe€«(d> and that this aidvur of .bisnevol&naawailn a. 
g«eaft degree the efibet of novdtjr, and «%hl|>)inib|- 
^bty, be evmry day less ; and thereJbmlieigiMl^ttib 
rto impyove^ the happy time, hut mm endMif^aii^ 
one fimw 'to hope for aaotfaev^itUI ak)>lc»^«|;a^^ 
«atty WM eihsfasted, and olScfewikeas ttetttol^ 

Another f art of his tniscmdfMft^viaft MmifMfiie 
of prolongiug thib mdH to uMeattnttMt hl»iui^iM«q|d 
disccmcerting all the families into vibidk JImmmiM- 



initted. Tfaii^ was an enrn in a place of oominerce, 
Dffaicii allf 4he dwrms of hia convenalion could not 
compensate ; fi»r what tirader « windd purcbaae sncli 
»ry flalii&etkm by the losa^ ef solid g$an; w^ich mtisl^ 
be Ae emseqiiettce ei Atdnight-roenrunent, as those 
honirs vAmk wwe gained at night were general^ lost 
in tlAs meraing. ' 

Thue Mr Savage, after the' emiosity cf the> inha« 
Mtantii was giratMed» found the number of hisfnetfiAi 
dailPf deereasing, perhaps without suq^cting for what 
Misen their eonduet was altered ; for he' etill con- 
tamed^to littasS) with his noetumal latntsions, those 
tliat' ytf comtenffiBeed hun» and admitted him to 
their houses. 

' But he did net spend all the time of his tesidaice 
ifeiBiikolin vmtaor at tavema; fin* he sometime^ 
itttuined to iaa^gtiidMiv and' began seveiml ooncddei^ 
aMe designs^ When he folt^an inclination fowtite» 
ht always letbeA from dii knowledge ^f his fAmAf9, 
aud^li^ hid inun ebsMre part 0f the subofhs, iiU'te 
found Umselfi agam desiMiis of oeiiipany, to whidl 
.ifeda likely^'thBt intenrala'of absenee made him nltore 

- iHewasidwayrfoIl of Iris ^lerign-of felumiing to 

jaandian, .tm \ning his tiage^ upoft the ita^; bftt 
eiMoriag^^NgteoClriLtoidepaiit w the Inonef thit was 

tailed Aa iiim, JMRMMdd not afterwardaiproeore a snaa 

•QjBUbeM iO'deCtfay the exfensest <rf h^^ 

perhaps^ wonU ^s Jmli siipply liafvie'liad'any otAer 
^^eAet'ttasii^ bfnpMAag immediate pleasured info his 
iftmaf'iA hMre^diiMia the thoughts of his* jouniey 
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While he was thus spending the day in contrini^ 
a seheme for the monow, distress stole upon him by 
imperceptible dj^iees. . His cpiiduet bad already 
wearied some of thote who wf»re at fijcrt. ^amoured- 
of his eonyersatioQ ; but. he- mg^t, p^b^g» vtSL 
have devolved to i^then^ whom he Wf^ hiiva^enter- 
tained with equal suceess, had not the deeayiof :bis 
clothes made it no longier. cendstc^nt with tbdit van^ 
to admit him to their tables, or to assoekte mtli.him. 
isk pfiblic places. He now bf^an. to find ^ety man 
from hooie ajt whose bouse he JtaiUed; and wiMi tbeie- 
fore no longer able to procure tbeinecessmjes of ,lifi?» 
but wandered about the town, di|^d:aQd neglected,, 
in quest of a dinner, which he did not always obtain. . 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by the 
officers for smaU de^ts which hehadioimtracted ;.anil 
was . therefore obliged to wsithdi»w from tbft nudl 
juupber of friends from whom be had still nsaifmita 
hope for fi^yojirs. His .custom: waa to. lie invbediibe 
greatest part of the day, and. to go oM in. the daxk 
wijth the i^tmqst pnvacy^ and afrca: having paid his 
visit, return again, before morning U> bis kd^ng^ 
which was the garret of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded 4>n one band». and confined 
on. the other^ be sufii^red the utmost: extrepdlm of 
poverty,, and often fasted so long, thaj^ he was^ seized 
with faintoess, and had Joat his appetite* not btmg 
able to bear the smell of meat» till jbe action .of his 
stomach wa.s restored by a corral. . . ' 

In this distress, he received .a ren^ttance c^jfiire 
pounds from London, with which he provide^ him* 
self a decent coat, and determined to go to XiODndhnif 
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bot unhappily spent his money at a favourite tavern. 
Thus was he again confined to Bristol, where he was 
every day bunted by bailifiB. In this exigence he 
once more found a friend, who sheltered him in his 
house, though at the usual inconveniences with which 
his eompany was attended ; for he could neither be. 
persuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to . rise in 
the day. 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of 
misery he was always disengaged and cheerful: he 
at some times pureed his studies, and at others con- 
tinued or enlarged his epratolary cOTrespondenee ; nor 
was he ever so far dgected as toendeavour to procure 
an ineve^ of his allowance by any other methods 
than aceasatiohs and reproaches. 
: He had. npw no longer; any hoped of assistance 
fitmi Ms friends at BnoBtd, who as merchants, and by 
^xmsequence sufficiently studious of psofil,*^ cannot be 
0Bpposed to have looked with mu/^h. compassion upon 
negligenoe and extravagance, or to think any exceU 
knee equivalent to a fault of such conseqiieii^e as ne- 
glect of oecohomy. It is natural to imagine, that 
many of those, who would have relieved his real 
wants, were discouraged from the exertion of their 
benevolence^ by observation of the use which was made 
of theiF favours, and conviction that relief would only 
be momentary, and that the same necessity would 
quickly rciturn. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, and re- 
turned to his lodging at the inn, still intending to set 
out in a few days for London ; but on the 10th of 
January 174S*3, having been at supper with two of 

VOL. X. 2 c 
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hk fiiendsr be wtt at his retain to his ladynpi v* 
reited f(ar a debt of abcrut eigbl poundiw whicb be 
awed at a eo£fee*bott8e, and conducted to tl^i hoiuie 
of a sheriflTd officer. The account which he gtYeeof 
. tiiis n)iaf(»rtune». in a letter to one of the j^tlenieii 
with whom he had 8uppe4» if too remarkable to be 
emitted. 

** It was not a little unfortunate for me^ that X 
^ spent yesterday's evening with you ; because the 
^ hour hindered me ^m entering on m j newlodging ; 
^ however^ I have now got pne» but sn^dx an. one as 1 
^ belieye nobody would cbuse. 

^ I was arrested at the suit of Mrs Be^cU just .as 
^ X was going iqp stairs to bed, at Mr Bowyef s ;.but 
^^takea in so private a^manner^ that I beUe?ie>m)bQdy 
^^ ,ai the White Lion is apprised ^ it ; though I let 
^ the officers know the strength, or rather weakn^sib^ 
^ of my pocket, yet^they treated me with the fi|kmo8t 
^ miUty ; and evtn vAiesi they cendueted me- to cpaBk 
** fineinent, it. wag in such a manner, that I vi 
. ^< b^ieire^ I^ could ^ have esi»p^, iwbicb. I wm^ 
^< ther be ruined than have done, nptwitM^fixidii^ 
^^ the whole amount of my finances waa but thisee- 

pence halfpenny. 

tn the first place, I murt inmt, . 1^ .ypu wiB 
^ industriously conceal tins, fpcnn Mrs S^ - "^'b , be- 
** eau^ I would not have her good-nature auffer. that 
*' pain which, I know^ she would be aptto&doB 
'^ this .ocoasioQ. 

^f Neict, I eonjureyou, dear 3iir,.by all the ties of 
^ jUendsbip, by net means to have one uneasy thought 
^^ Ml lay aqcQuitt ; bi^t to liaye the. mam pleasantry of 
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'^ countenance, and unruffled serenity of mind, which 
*^ (God be praised !) I have in this, and have had in 
a much severer calamity. Furthermore, I charge 
you, if you value my friendship as truly as I do 
** yours, not to utter, or even harbour, the least re- 
*^'Sehtment against Mrs Read. I believe she has 
^ruined me, but I fireely foi^ve her ; and (though I 
^ will never more have any intimacy with her) I 
^ would, at a due distance, rather do her an act of 
^ good, than ill-will. Lastly, (pardon the expression,) 
^ I absolutely command you not to offer me any pe- 
^^ cuniary assistance, nor to attempt getting me any 
^ from any one of your friends. At another tilde, ot 
^ on any other occasion, you may, dear friend, be well 
^ assured, I would rather write to you in the sub- 
^^ missive style of a request, than tliat of a peremptory 
^^ command. 

*' Howevier, that my truly valuable friend may ftot 
^ think I am too proud to ask a favour, let me in- 
** treat yoli to let me have yt)ttr boy to attead me for 
* this day, not only for the sake of saving the expense 
^ of porters, but for the delivery of $ome lettarli to 
^people whose names I would not have known to 
** strangers. 

*' The civil treatment I have thus l^r met from 

** those whose prisoner I am, makes me thankful to 

the Almighty, that though he has thought fit to 

visit me (on my birth^night) with affliction^ yet 

(such is his 'great goodness!) my affliction is not- 

' ^ without alleviating circumstances. I murmur not ; 

'^ but am all resignation to the divine will. As to 

^ ^* the worid, I hope that I shall be endued by Heavw 
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" with that presence of mind; that serene dignity in 
'^ misfortune, that constitutes the character of a true 
uohleman ; a dignity far beyqnd that of coronets ; 
a nobility arising from the just principles^ of phi- 
'* losophy, refined and exalted by^ those of Christ 
•♦tianity.'' 

He continued fire days at the officer's in hopei^ 
that he should be able to procure bail, and avoid the 
necessity of going to prison. The state in which he 
passed his time, and the treatment which he received; 
are very justly expressed by him in a letter which he^ 
wrote to a friend : •* The whole day,** says he, " has 
** been employed in various pec^le's filling my head 
" with their foolish chimerical systems, which has 
obliged me coolly (as far as nattire will admit) to 
digest, and accommodate myself to every different 
person's way of thinking ; hurried from one wild 
system to another, till it has quite made a chaos of 
my imagination, and nothing done — promised — 
♦* disappointed—ordered tO' send, every hour,, from 
** one part of the town to the other." 

When his friends, who had hitherto caressed and 
applauded, found that to give bail and pay the debt 
was the same, they all refused to preserve him from 
a prison at the expense of eight pounds ; and there- 
fore, after having been for some time at the officer^s 
house *^ at an immense expense,^' as he observes in 
liis letter, he was at length removed to Newgate. 

This expense he Was enabled to support by the 
generosity of Mr Nash at Bath, who, upon receiving 
from him an account of his condition, immediately 
sent him five guineas, and promised to promote his 
subscription at Bath with all his interest. 
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By bis TQtnoyal to Newgate, he obtained at least 
afr^dom fi;om suspence, and rest from tbe disturb* 
ing vicissitudes of hope and disappointment : he now 
found that his friencls were only companions, who 
Vfex^ willing to share bis gaiety, but not to partake 
4>f his misfortunes; and therefore lie no longer ex« 
piected any assistance from them. 

It must, however, be observed of one gentleman, 
that he offered to release him by paying the debt ; 
but that Mr Savage would not consent, I suppose, 
^because he thought he had before been too burthen- 
jSQjne to him. 

He was offered by some of his friends that a<^l- 
Jection should be made for his ei^largement ; but he 
" treated the proposal,'' and declared* "he should 
J" again treat it, with disdain. As to writing any 
;'' nj^endicant letters, he had too high a spirit, and de- 
;^' termined only to write to some ministers of state, 
" to try to regain his pension." 

He continued to complain f of those that had sent 
liim int« the country, and objected to them, that he 
^h^ " lost the profits x)f his play, which had been 
/^ finished three year$ :" and in another letter declares 
^is resolution to publish a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how '' b^ had been used.'' 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a very 
.short tinji^ recovered his usual tranquillity, and cheer- 
fully applied, himself to more inoffensive studies. 
He indeed steadily declared, that he was promised a 
jearly allowance of fifty pounds,^ and never received 

* lu a fleUer after his confinemeitt 
t Lettjer* Jan. 15. 
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half tbe sum ; but he seemed to tesign himself to 
that as well as to other misfortunes, and lose tiie re^ 
membrance of it in his amusements ^nd ^nplo^ 
ments. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his c«mfln6- 
meut appears from the following letter, which he 
wrote, January the SOth, to one of his friends in 
London. 

I now write to you from my confinement in Neir«- 
gate, where I have been ever since Monday last 
was se'nnight, and where I enjoy myself with much 
^^ more tranquillity than I have known for UpWiEmis 
** of a twelvemonth past ; having a room entirely to 
myself, and pursuing the amusement of my poeti- 
cal studies, uninterrupted, and agreeable to my 
^**mind. I thank the Almighty, 1 am now all cJol- 
** lected in myself; and, though ttty person is in con- 
^' finement, my mind can expatiate on ample aiid 
" usefrd subjects with all the freedom imaginable. 
** I am now more conversant with the Nine than 
" ever, and i^ instead of a Newgate^bird, I may be 
*' allowed to be a bird of the Muses, I assure you» 
*^ Sir, I sing very freely in my cage ; sometimes in- 
•* deed 'ta the plaintive notes of the nightiiigafe ; but 
" at others in the cheerful strains of the lark;** 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges froln 
one subject to another, without confining hkmH to 
any particular task; and that he was empld^fed one 
week upon one attempt, and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of thia man deserves, at least, 
to be mentioned with appkuse ; stad^ whatever faults 
may be imputed to him, tbef virtue of mSkaag well 
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eaxmot be denied him. The two powers whidi^ in 
the <qpi9ioii <tf Epictetus, constituted a wise man, are 
those of bearing and forbearing ; which it cannot in- 
deed be affirmed to have been equaUy possessed by 
Savage; and indeed the want of one obliged him very 
frequratly to ptaetise the other. 

He was treated by Mr Dagge, the keeper of the 
prison, willi great humanity; was su{qK>rted by him 
at his own table, without any cotainty of recom- 
poneei had a room to himself, to which he could at 
4my time retire from all disturbance ; was allowed to 
ataad at the door of the prison, and sometimes taken 
out into the fields ; so 4hat he suffered fewer hard- 
ships in prison than he had been accurtomed to un- 
dergo in the greatest part of liis life. 

The keeper did ncA confine his benevolence to m 
gentle exewtion of his office, but made some over- 
tures to the creditor tsx his release, though without 
effect ; and continued, dunng the whole tinie of his 
imprisonment, to treat him mth the utmost tender- 
ness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state 
which makes it most difficult ; and therefore the hu- 
manity of a gaoler ^certainly deserves this public at- 
testation ; and the man, vrhose heart has not beeb 
hardened by such an em;^oyment, may be justly pro- 
posed as a pattern of benevolenoe. If an inscription 
was OMO engraved, ** to the honest toll-gatherer,*' 
less honours ought not to be paid ^' to the tender 
** gaoler*'* 

Mr Savage very frequently received visits, and 
sometimes presents, from his acquaintances ; but they 
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did not amount to a «ub^tetiee» foe tlie gM^br part 
of which he was indebted to the generonty of this 
keeper ; but these favours^ however they might en^ 
dear to him the particular peisoas ftmxk whom he re- 
cdrred them, were very far £rom impressing upon has 
mind any advantageous ideas of the people of Blistol» 
and therefore he thought he could not more prop^ly 
employ himself in prison, than in writing a pora& 
called '' Ijondon and Bristol delineated."^ 

When he had brought this poem to its pftfleat 
state, which, without considering the ihasm, is not 
perfect, he wrote to London an account of hisdes^, 
and informed his^ £rieHd, f that he was determtn^ to 
print it with his name; but enjoined •liim not to 
communicate his intention to his Bristid a^uaint- 
aaee. The geiitleman, surprised at his resolution^ 
endeavoured to dissuade him from publishing it^ at 
least from prefixing bis name ; and declared, that he 
eould not reconcile the injunction df seoiecy with faki 
resolution to own it at its first appearance. To thia 
Mr Savage returned an answer agreeable to his eM- 
raoter, in the follovdng terms : 

*^ 1 received yours this morning ; and not vnthout 
a little surprise at the contents. To answer a ques- 
tion with a question, you ask me concemuig Xion- 
** don and Bristol, why will I add delineated f Why 
*' did Mr Woolaston add the same word to hk *' Re- 
'' ligion of Nature ?" I suppose that it was. his wiU 

* The Author preferred this title to that of " London and 
" Bristol compared ;*' which, whai he began the pece, he intend- 
ed to prefix to it, 

t Mr Cave the printer. 
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** tod fifiMitfe to add it in )m case ; and i% is mv^ 
** to do.so, ia my >owq. You bib pleased to tell me, 
that you.uoderataad not.^hy secs^y is ^enjoined, 
aaid yet I intmd t# set my nam^ to it My an- 
sror is^J have, my private reasons, which laia 
ppt obliged to ^vpUin to any one. You do^bt my 
" fiind My>S' ■ ■■ ■ * would not approve of it— And 
^' what is it to me whether he does or not ? Do you 
imagine that jyf r S is to dictate t^. me ? If 
Miy manwha calls himself my friend should assume 
siiisb au air, I w<mld spurn at his friendsbip with 
eojitemi^* You say, I sean to think so by not 
letting him know it — ^And su]^pM)ie I do, what ^n ? 
Perhaps I can give seasoiis for that disapprobfttmi^ 
veiy finseign fiiMn wiiat you would imagine. Yqh 
go .on in, saying. Suppose J should not put my nam^^ 
j^.it-rMy,anss(fer usf, that I will not suppose i^y 
sudi things beusg determined to the oontra^^y : imr 
'Vther^ Sir, would:! have you suppose, that I applied 
".to you for wantof (^oth^ pre^y : nor would, I hav^ 
''you imagine^ t^t I oweMr S. ^ obligi^ns 
« which I do not" 

Such wss Ins imprudenee, and such his obstinate 
adherence to his own resolutiims^ however absurd ! 
A prifiosier ! supported by charity ! and, whatever in« 
suits he might have received during the latter part of 
his stay at Briatdl, once caressed,. esteemed, and pr^ 
sented with a liberal collection, he could forget on a 
sudden his danger and his obligations, to gratify the 
petulance, of his wit, or the eagerness of his resent- 
ment, and publish a satire, by which he might rea- 

"* Mr Strong, of the PoAt Office^ 
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ffmaUy expeet tbftt he dioidd aUciiftte tboBe if«^ 
Mpported him^ and provoke tko^e whom he ^mUL 
neither resist nor escape. 

This resolution, from the execution of whidi it is 
probable that only his death could batre liindered 
him, is sufficient to show^ how much he disregmded * 
all considerations that opposed hb present passions^ 
and ho^ readily he haiarded all futuce advanti^es 
for any immediate gratifications. Wluitever was his 
pre<kmiinant inclination, nather hope n(»r fear hin<^ 
dered him from complying with it ; ndr had oppoal- 
tion any other effect than to heighten his ardour, and 
irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid aode, while he 
was employed in soliciting assistance from several 
great parsons; and one interruption succeeding^ ^o- 
l^er, hindered him from supplying the diasm,^and 
perhaps from retouching the other parts, whichhe 
<an hardly be imagined to have finUied in Idsown 
pinion ; to it is very unequal, and some of tlM lines 
are rather inserted to rhyme to othars, than to wp^ 
port or improve tiie sense ; but the first and last pbrts 
are worked up with great spirit and el^imce. 

His time was spent in the prison for the most palt 
in study, or in receiving visits : but sometimes he de^ 
tscended to lower amusements, and diverted himself 
in the kitchen with the conversation <^lhe criminals: 
fbr it was not pleasing to him to be mudi without 
oompany i and, though he was very bapabte of a ju- 
dicious choice, he was oflben entented with the fest 
that offered ; for this he was sometime .reproved by 
his fiiendi^ who found hiai sutwtaided with felons : 



but the ireproef waa on that* «s cm other bceasumfl^ 
thiown away ; he ocmtintted to gratify himaelf, md 
to set very little value on the opinion qj^others* 

B«ft here, as in every other scene of his Iife» he 
made use of such opportunities as occurred of bene- 
fiting those who were more miserable than himself 
and was always ready to p^orm any office 4tf humar- 
nity to his fellow-prisoners. ^ 

He had now ceased from corresponding with any 
ttf his subscribers except one» who yet continued to 
irenat him the twenty poiuids a year which he had 
Ipiomised him, and by whom it was expected that he 
would liiave been in a very short; time enlarged, be- 
cause be had directed the keeper to inquire after the 
atato of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his nanie according 
to the &rms of tiie anort, that the creditor might be 
obliged to make him some aQowante, if he was ceo- 
Unued a priaoaer, and, when on that occasion he ap* 
speared in the ball, wall tneaSed with vwy unusuid i»- 
aspect*' 

But the reseiitment of the city was afterwards 
raised by some aeoounts that had been spread of the 
lMitii« i and he was informed tiiat some of the mer- 
4^nts intended to pay the allowance which the law 
tequlred, and to detain him a prisoner at their own 
^pense. This he treated as an empty menace ; and 
pn:hap6 might have hastened the publication, only to 
^hew bow mudi he was superior to their insults, had 
toot all his sebemes been vnAdenly destroyed. 

When he had been six montiis in piison, he re- 
ceived from one of hi» friends, * in whose kindness he 

♦Mr Pope, 
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jbad ihe greatest confidencef t^nd .fin wHo^ awstwce 
be chiefly depended, a letter ttvit coptfuned.a charge 
of very atrocious iiigratijtudfw drawn up in itach terma 
as sudden refientment dictate* Henli^y, jin one. of 
his advertisements, had mentioned ;^ Pipe's treat* 
*' mcnt of Savage." This was suppos^ b; Pope t9 
be .the consequence of a oomplunt n^iid^ jby Savage to 
.Henley^ and was therefoiie mention^. by him with 
muoh resentment. Mr Savage returned a , veiy, so- 
lemn protestation of hia innocence, bvt hoifei%r sf^ 
peared much disturbed at the ac(;uaatioii« ^^ days 
aftfrwa^ he was seiz^ with a pwi(,i9(h^. ha^ 9x4 
#ide, which, as it was not violent^ was. npt ff^pepted 
to be .dangerous; b|it growing M\y mm languid 
and dejected, on the. 25th of July, he 99ifi$ned lum«- 
self tp his riiomi apd a feire^ s^iaei^s-spn^. . The 
symiMxnns grew every di^ mor^ focmfjdbible, ^it bis 
audition did not enab^ him to pf-oqEu^^^ apy assist- 
^uce. The last time that the l^^pi^ tt|w him wa^ 
.on July the 81st, 1743; when Savygp, seeing him ^ 
his bed-side, said, with an Uncommon earnestness, 
,^ I b»ve soniethijpg to say to you,. Sii; ;" but, after ^ 
pause, moved his hand in a melancholy naapner ; and, 
Ending himself unable to recoll^ect whi^t he was gping 
to communicate, said, '* Tis gone!" Thp keeper soon 
. after left him ; and. the next morning he died. He 
was buried in the church-yard oi St Peter, at the ex- 
pense of Uie keeper. 

Such were the life and death of IQLichard Savagf^ 
a man equally disti^guiphed by his virtues i^nd vicjes; 
4i?d.at,onGei)emarkaj;>le for his jjireakAesses and abili- 
ties* ... ». - 
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He was of a middle stature, of a thin hatnt of 
tiody, a long visage, coarse features, and melaneholy 
aspect ; of a grave and manly deportment, a solemn 
dimity of mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaint- 
ance, softened into an engs^ng easiness of manners. 
His walk was slow, and his voice tremulous and 
xnonmfnl. He was easily excited to smiles, but very, 
seldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and acidve. His judgment was accurate, his appre^ 
tension quick, and his memory so tenacious, that h^ 
^as frequently observed to know what he had learned 
from others, in a short time, better than those by 
whom he was informed ; and could frequently recol- 
lect incidents, with all their combination of eitcum- 
istances, which few would have regard^ at the^iie^ 
sent^time, but which the quickness of his appreheii** 
siofi impressed upon him. He had the peculiar feli- 
' city that his attention never deserted him ; he was 
"present to every object, and regardftil of tibe most 
ttiflitig occurrences. He had the art of escaping 
fromi his own refleetions, and accomimodating himself 
to every new scene. 

. To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowleidge, compared with the ^mall time which he 
spent in visible endeavours to acquire it. He ming- 
led in cursory conversation with the same ^steadiness 
of attention as others apply to a lecture ; and, amidtt 
•the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, lost no new 
Mea that was started, nor any hint that could be im* 
proved. He had therefore made in coffee*hoiises the 
1 same proficiency as others in their closets : and! it is 
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remarkable/ that the writings of a man of Htfie dSa- 
cation and little reading have an air of -t learning 
scarcely to be found in any other performances^ bnfc 
which perhaps as often obscnres as embefiisiies them. 

His judgment was eminently exact both with re* 
gard to writings and to men. The hnowkdge of life 
was Indeed his chief attainment ; and ii is not wtth^^ 
out some satisfaction^ that I can produce the suflBriigff 
.of Savage in &vour of human nature, of which fie 
never appeared to entertain such odious ideas te some 
who perhaps had neither his judgment nonaperienee 
have published, either in ostentation ^ their sagacity^ 
vindieation of their crimes^ or gratification of th^ 
maHoe. 

His method of life particularly quaMed* Mm 'ftf 
convenBatiim^ of which he knew how to practise all 
the graces. Ho was never vehement or loud, but ai 
once modest and easy, open and respeetiiiil; Ms hmi 
guage was vivacious and elegant, and equally ha^ 
upon gravis or humorow subjects; He was ^^caieraily 
censured for not knowing when to retb^ ;* but iSsxA 
was not the defect of his judgment, btrt' 6f hii for- 
tune : when he left his company, he was frequentily 
to spend the rem^aning part of the night in the ^xeet, 
or at least was abandbned to glomny reflisi^ons, 
which ivis not strange that he delayed as ki^^M he 
could ; and sometimes forgot that he gaveotheta palfii 
to avoid it himself ' ^ 

It cannot bo jsaid ^uit he made nse of 1^ ability 
iir the direeit»od ^ his own oonduet; an irregltkHr 
m^ ^si^ted manner of life haft made Mrm theTi^t^ 
of every paasicn thttt happened <fo be exdted by tife 
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presence of its ot^ect^ and that slavery to his pafr- 
sions reapzoeally {uroduced a life irregular ind dissi- 
pated. He was not master of his own motions, nor 
could promise any thing for the next day. 

^"With regard to his economy^ nothing can he added 
to the relation of his life. He appeared to think 
Iximself horn to he supported hy oth^s, and dispensed 
firoBQi all necessity of j^oviding for himself; he there- 
fore never prosecuted any scheme of advantage, nor 
endeavoured even to secure the profits which his wrih 
tings might have afforded him. His temper was, in 
oowtequenoe of the dominion of his passions, uncertain 
epd capricious ; he was easily engaged, and easily dis* 
gusted; but he is accused of retaining his hatred 
more tenaeiqiudy than his benevolence. 
, I{e was cQmpassicmate both by nature and prinei* 
ple« and always i^eady to perform offices of humanity ; 
liut when h^. y^ pi^ovoked (apd very small offences 
were sufficient to provoke him), he w:ould prosecute 
bia rei^eag^ wUh the utmost acrimony till 1^ passion 
liad avJbpided 

His friendship vnis therefore of little value; foi, 
tkoiigh hf w^ ^oalojis ip the support or vindication 
of those whom he lav^d,. yet it was always dangerous 
iffi tnist fauuv hei^use he oonsidered himself as dis- 
charged by. the first quanel from all ties of honour 
W gratjti^; and would, betray those secrets which 
in the warmth of confidence had been imparted to 
him. This practice di?ew upw him. an unimisal ac- 
isnsatioi]^ ofin^^atitwd^ ;. nor .can ifbe deni^ thatlie 
;Was very r^y to set 'himself free from t|ie loaid^f 
m ^p^Wk ; #r<liei oould Mt b§ar tQ ooDceive him- 
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sdf in a state of dependeaoe, his pride beisg equally 
powerful with his other passions, and appearing in 
the form of insolence at one time, and of vanity at 
another. Vanity, the most innocent species of pride, 
was most, frequently predominant : he could not ea^ly 
leave off, when he had once begun to mentieii 'him- 
self or his works : nor ever read his verses without 
stealing his eyes from the page, to discover in the 
faces of his audience, how they were affeicted with 
any favourite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to hei 
given to the delicacy with which he was always care- 
ful to separate his own merit from every other tnan^sii 
and to reject that praise to which he had no claim. 
He did not forget, in mentioning his perf<»inanoe8, 
to mark every line that had been suggested or amend- 
ed ; and was so accurate, as to relate that he owed 
three words in •* The Wanderer^ to the advito of 
his friends. •;: : . 

His veracity was questioned, but with little -i«a- 
son ; his accoimts, though not indeed always the 
same, were generally consistent. When he loved 
any man, he suppressed all his faults : and, ^^hen he 
had been offended by him, . concealed all his Viltues : 
but his characters were geilerally tiue, so f^ as he 
prO<^eeded; though it cannot be denied, that hts 
partiality might have sometimei^ the- effect of false- 
hood. 

In oasi^ indifferent, he was sealous for virtue, truth, 
and justice : be knew very wtell the necessity of good- 
ness to the present and friture happiness of mankind^ 
nor is there perhaps any writer, who has less ended* 
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voured to please Jby flattering the appetites^ or per- 
verting the judgment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceas^ to in- 
fluence mankind in any other character, if one piece 
which he had resolved to suppress be excepted, he 
has very little to fear from the strictest moral or re- 
ligious censure. And though he may not be alto- 
gether secure against the objections of the critic, it 
must however be acknowledged, that his works are 
the productions of a genius truly poetical ; and, what 
many writers who have been more lavishly applauded 
cannot boast, that they have an original air, which 
has no resemblance of any foregoing virriter, that the 
versification and sentiments have a cast peculiar to 
themselves, which no man can imitiate with success, 
because what was nature in Savage would in another 
be affectation. It must be confessed, that his de- 
scriptions are striking, his images animated, his fic- 
tions justly imagined, and his allegories artfully pur- 
' sued j that his diction is elevated, though sometimes 
forced, andhisnumberssonorous and majestic, though 
frequently sluggish and encumbered. Of his style, 
the general fault is harshness, and its general excel- 
lence is dignity ; of his sentiments, the prevailing 
beauty is simplicity, and uniformity the prevailing 
defects 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who candid- 
ly consider his fortune, will think an apology either 
necessary or difiicult. If he was not always sufi[i- 
ciently instructed in his subject, his knowledge was 
at least greater than could have been attained by 
others in the same state. If his works were some- 

2 D 
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times unfinished, accuracy cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected from a man oppressed with want, which he 
has no hope of relieving but by a speedy publication. 
The insolence and resentment of which he is accused 
were not easily to be avoided by a great mind, irri- 
tated by perpetual harcfehips, and constrained hourly 
to return the spurns of contempt, and repress the in- 
solence of prosperity; and vanity may surely be 
readily pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no 
other comforts than baiTen praises, and the conscious- 
ness of deserving them. 

Thoseareno proper judges of his conduct, who have 
slumbered away their time on the down of plenty ; 
nor will any wise man presume to say, ^* Had I been 
** in Savage's condition, Ishouldhave lived or written 
** better than Savage." 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, if 
those, who languish under any part of his sufferings, 
shall be enabled to fortify their patience, by reflecting 
that they feel only those afflictions from which the 
abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; or those, 
who, in confidence of superior capacities or attain- 
ments, disregard the common maxims of life, shall be 
reminded, that nothing will supply the want of pru- 
dence; and that negligence and irregularity, long 
continued, will make knowledge useless, wit ridi- 
culous, and genius contemptible. 
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